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Preface 


The meaning of Greek prepositions has been one of my favorite topics of re- 
search for over twenty years. I became interested in prepositions when I was 
a student, and have regarded them as a very stimulating field for linguistic re- 
search ever since. This is of course true of prepositions in any language: how- 
ever, my love for the Ancient Greek authors and their language has made Greek 
prepositions one of the most fascinating topics I could possibly investigate. I 
have always had the feeling that Ancient Greek, well studied and well described 
as it may be, deserved to be better known outside the circle of classicists. With 
this book, I hope to reach scholars who do not know Ancient Greek, and can- 
not use the majority of reference works, which generally require a great deal 
of previous knowledge. I hope that they will find the topic of this book as 
intriguing as I do. 

I would like to thank a number of people and institutions for their help 
during the preparation of this book. My colleagues at the Department of Lin- 
guistics of the University of Pavia have provided me with discussion on some 
specific points in the theoretical sections. Martin Haspelmath, John Hewson, 
Silvia Pieroni, and Stavros Skopeteas have read parts of the book, and have 
given me some insightful suggestions. Part of the research has been supported 
by a grant of the Italian Ministry of Education (MIUR, prot. 9910428971), in 
the framework of a national research project on “Typological change in the 
morphosyntax of the Indo-European languages”. A stay at the Freie Univer- 
sitat Berlin in the summer of 2000 was funded by an Alexander von Humboldt 
grant. I also wish to thank all the people who have helped me with practical 
aspects in the preparation of the final manuscript, in particular Franco Bianco, 
who has formatted the examples, and Lorena Rossi for correcting my English. 
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Introduction 


o.o Aims of the book 


This book aims at describing the meaning, meaning extensions, and patterns 
of polysemy displayed by Ancient Greek prepositions. Accordingly, I will try 
to single out the semantic roles expressed by prepositions, possible affinities 
between semantic roles, and possible directions of semantic extension. Since 
prepositions appear with different cases in Ancient Greek, and because plain 
cases can also encode semantic roles, I will also discuss the meaning of cases, 
under the assumption that cases and prepositions, and more in general all 
grammatical forms, are meaningful elements. As these assumptions make clear, 
in this book I mostly follow the lines of cognitive semantics. 

My analysis of the meaning of cases and prepositions is based on examples 
taken from a corpus of Ancient Greek texts. The discussion of the Greek data is 
framed in a more general discussion of theoretical issues, with evidence from 
other languages, both genetically related and not. For this reason the book is 
also intended to provide significant evidence for language typologists. 

Research on language typology has reached a rather high level of spe- 
cialization in recent years. Today’s typologists are trained from the start to 
work with large samples of languages, and they obviously cannot reach the 
depth provided by philological study in each specific language. Consequently, 
philologically well grounded descriptions of relevant phenomena in individ- 
ual languages, accompanied by typological insight, are in great demand. Such 
a description is what my book aims at providing. 

The theoretical framework and the concepts used in this book are the 
topic of Chapter 1. In the remaining part of this introduction, I will briefly 
survey some typical features of Ancient Greek, which may not be known to 
non-specialists, and may be useful for a better understanding of the numerous 
examples discussed in later chapters. 
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0.1 Ancient Greek 


0.1.1 Accessibility of Ancient Greek data 


Ancient Greek is perhaps second only to English as to the number of stud- 
ies devoted to it. Available descriptions of Ancient Greek are of course of 
an extremely high scientific level, and exhaustively cover all aspects of Greek 
grammar, historical development, dialectal variation, etc. Besides reference 
grammars and dictionaries, a wealth of studies, indexes and lexicons are de- 
voted to the language of particular writers; recently, the entire corpus of 
Greek literature and Greek dialectal inscriptions has been made available 
on CD ROM. 

However, ease of access is only apparent. Descriptions of Greek, be it refer- 
ence works or theoretically oriented ones, are not particularly reader friendly: 
for one thing, Greek script is almost never transliterated, and examples are not 
glossed; in fact, they are often not even translated. The reason is simple: with a 
few notable exceptions, all types of studies on Ancient Greek, (including recent 
and theoretically updated ones), only address people who already know An- 
cient Greek. Somewhat surprisingly, Greek linguists do not appear to think it 
worthwhile to make the Greek data available to linguists working on other lan- 
guages, general linguists, typologists, etc. So we arrive at the rather paradoxical 
consequence that data from scarcely described languages with no written tradi- 
tion are more readily available to non-specialists than data from a thoroughly 
described language with several millennia of written history, such as Greek. 

In this book all examples are transliterated and all forms have glosses with 
lexical meaning and morphemic analysis; the discussion of the semantic roles 
expressed by prepositions sometimes requires quite a large context, so many ex- 
amples contain several lines of continuous text. In this way non-specialists will 
easily appreciate all the details of meaning under discussion and may become 
familiar with the grammatical categories typical of Ancient Greek. 


0.1.2 Greek varieties 


Documented history of Greek starts over three thousands years ago. The first 
written sources date back to the second millennium sce, and were found in 
Pylos (in the Peloponnesus) and on the island of Crete. The language of these 
early records is usually referred to as Mycenean Greek. 

Although they are several centuries older than the main bulk of Ancient 
Greek written sources, the Mycenean tablets do not preserve a sort of ‘Proto- 
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Greek’: in spite of displaying a number of archaic features, including phonemes 
that later merged with others in all Greek varieties, Mycenean is already char- 
acterized as belonging to a specific dialectal group. The Mycenean tablets are 
written in a special syllabic writing, and mostly contain administrative texts. 

The first important literary texts, and the earliest texts included in the cor- 
pus used for this book, are the two Homeric poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey. I 
will mention some important linguistic features of these texts below, in §0.2.1. 

Dialectal variation is a noteworthy peculiarity of Ancient Greek: contrary 
to most ancient languages, Ancient Greek had various local literary traditions, 
based on different varieties; furthermore, inscriptions preserve local vernacu- 
lars, also different from the standardized literary variety chosen for each dialect. 
Although variation within the literary language is mostly limited to Pre-Classic 
time (before the fifth century BcE), specific literary genres remained connected 
with the dialect in which they had their earliest development, so that classical 
authors gave a specific dialectal color to certain types of texts. 

The two most important literary dialects were Ionic and later Attic. Since 
these two varieties are closely related to each other, and literary Attic gave up 
a number of vernacular features under the influence of the more prestigious 
Ionic, the literary dialect is commonly known as Attic-Ionic. The preservation 
of dialectal variation was favored by political fragmentation. After the unifica- 
tion of Greece under the Macedonian kings in the fourth century BcE, linguistic 
unification also started, resulting in the development of a common variety, the 
Koine, which was spoken during the centuries of the Roman (later Byzantine) 
Empire, and served as the basis for further developments. 


0.1.3 Parts of speech and inflectional categories 


Ancient Greek has a large number of inflectional categories, both for nouns 
and verbs. Its morphology is highly fusional, with a fairly high degree of allo- 
morphy, partly due to simplification of consonantal clusters or monophthon- 
gization of diphthongs (vowel contraction). 

Nouns, adjectives and pronouns are inflected for case (nominative, ac- 
cusative, genitive, dative, and vocative) and number (singular, plural, and 
dual); they belong to three genders (masculine, feminine, and neuter; first and 
second person pronouns have no gender distinction, as typical of the Indo- 
European languages). Adjectives agree with their heads in all inflectional cat- 
egories; they also inflect for degrees of comparison (comparative and superla- 
tive). The demonstrative ho, hé, t6 acquired the function of a definite article 
after Homer, and it agrees in all inflectional categories with the noun it de- 
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termines; in the course of time it came to be increasingly used with verbal 
infinitives, in which case neuter singular forms occur. 

Verbs inflect for mood (indicative, optative, imperative, and subjunctive), 
tense/aspect (present, imperfect, aorist, perfect, future, pluperfect, and future 
perfect), diathesis (active, middle, and passive), person, and number (singular, 
plural, and dual). A separate passive is found only in the aorist, perfect, and 
future; in the other tenses, the middle can have both middle and passive mean- 
ing; the imperfect, the perfect and the pluperfect are found in the indicative 
only, the future and the future perfect only in the indicative and in the sub- 
junctive. Nominal forms of the verb include infinitives and participles for all 
verbal tenses and two verbal nouns. 


0.2 Texts used for this book! 


0.2.1 The Homeric poems 


The Homeric poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey, were written in the 8th cen- 
tury BCE, but they preserve a more ancient stage of the Greek language, about 
two centuries earlier. Although we commonly refer to the author of the poems 
as Homer, they are not the work of a single person: rather, the two poems are 
examples of oral compositions, and the text that has come down to us is the 
work of an array of early poets, who repeated the poems in an ongoing pro- 
cess of composition. Discussion about dialectal features of the Homeric poems 
has been long and complicated and I am not going to summarize it here: suf- 
fice it to say that it is now virtually agreed upon that, in spite of some influence 
from other dialects, Homeric Greek is basically Ionic. In the field of adpositions 
and cases, Homeric Greek preserves a number of archaic features: in particu- 
lar, adpositions mostly still had their original spatial meaning; metaphorical 
meanings known from later Greek were partly in their infancy, and partly as 
yet undeveloped. Consequently, Homeric Greek is of primary relevance for the 
purposes of this book, because it allows us to see how meanings of prepositions 
that seem incompatible with each other developed, starting from the same spa- 
tial meaning. For this reason the Homeric evidence constitutes the bulk of the 
examples discussed here. 
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0.2.2 Herodotus’ Histories 


Herodotus is the first important Greek historian; he was born in Asia Mi- 
nor (present-day Turkey) in 484 scx, and wrote a long and detailed history 
of the Persian wars, which had started a few decades before his birth, and 
ended during his childhood. Herodotus’ language is Ionic, and, although it 
is both chronologically and grammatically closer to the literary Attic of the 
other authors used here, it also continues a number of features of Homeric 
Greek, which where unknown to Attic. We will see some cases where Herodotus 
continues features of Homeric Greek with respect to the use of cases with 
prepositions and to the meaning of some prepositions. 


0.2.3 Thucydides’ Peloponnesian Wars 


Thucydides was also an important historian; he was about twenty years 
younger than Herodotus, and described in his book the war between the cities 
of Athens, his hometown, and Sparta. Thucydides’ book refers to political 
events that took place during the life of the author. 

Thucydides wrote in Attic, but, as opposed to writers who pursued other 
literary genres, he partly adopted some features of Ionic: since Herodotus was 
recognized by the Greeks as the founder of historical writing, Ionic was con- 
sidered better suited for this genre. Ionic features in Thucydides rather concern 
the form than the substance, as one can see in the case of prepositions. For ex- 
ample, Thucydides uses the preposition szin, ‘with, typical of Ionic, to a larger 
extent than other Attic authors; however, when prepositions exhibit semantic 
differences between Ionic and Attic, Thucydides conforms to Attic. 


0.2.4 Plato’s Dialogues 


Early Greek philosophy took some time to find a literary standard of its own: 
several of the earliest philosophers wrote their works in metrical compositions, 
often similar to epic literature. Plato’s teacher, Socrates, apparently did not 
think much of writing, and never took the time to put his own thoughts down 
in writing. However, his method of organizing his teachings in ongoing discus- 
sions in which he tried to bring his partners to discover what he thought was 
right, certainly influenced the writings of his most brilliant pupil: Plato chose 
the dialogue form for his philosophical writings, with the result that long the- 
oretical discussions are interrupted by more informal verbal exchanges, which 
set the frame to the dialogue. 
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Since Plato was creating a new literary genre, he did not have any prestige 
norms to conform to, and used his own dialect, Attic. In comparison to Ionic, 
Attic preserves some more archaic features, such as the use of the dual; in the 
case of prepositions, however, differences between the two dialects point in the 
direction of a more innovative character of Attic. 

Plato, who was born in 427 BcE, lived and taught in Athens in the course 
of the 4th century; his language constitutes one of the best examples of 
Classical Attic. 


0.2.5 Aristotle 


Born in 384 Bcg, Aristotle was a pupil of Plato and studied in Athens, but lived 
and worked in a completely different political situation, which also influenced 
his language. During Aristotle’s life, the Macedonian king Philip conquered 
and unified Greece; different local vernaculars now had less chance of survival, 
due to political unification. Aristotle taught and worked in Athens almost all 
his life, except for an interval of eight years when he was invited by Philip 
to his homeland, Macedonia, to instruct his son Alexander, later to become 
Alexander the Great. 

In comparison to Plato’s works, Aristotle’s seem closer to our modern con- 
cept of philosophical writing, being organized as treatises, rather than dia- 
logues. However, it must be noted that most of Aristotle’s works are not, strictly 
speaking, his own writings: to a large extent, they have been written down by 
editors, based on class notes of his students.” So, even if I refer to it as ‘Aristo- 
tle’s language’, the language of Aristotle’s works is not the unitary language of a 
single author. 

Though the language of Aristotle’s works is still very close to Plato’s lan- 
guage, it is sometimes described as already inclining toward the Koine. How- 
ever, it does not contain a mass of Koine features. For these reasons, in lin- 
guistic studies and reference works less space is devoted to Aristotle’s language 
than to the ‘more classical’ language of Plato or the more “Koine-like’ language 
of later authors. Another reason why Aristotle’s language is comparatively little 
studied is the extension of his works: extant works of Aristotle include a siz- 
able number of treatises, among which several works devoted to what we now 
regard as natural science. These latter works in particular contain complicated 
discussion that is no longer of interest for philosophy, so they are nowadays 
much less known than Artistotle’s philosophical works. I have decided to in- 
clude Aristotle in my corpus in spite of the problems involved in working with 
such a large extension of texts, because, as a consequence of the attitudes noted 
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above, several frequent uses of prepositions, typical of Aristotle, are scarcely 
ever mentioned even in reference works. 


0.2.6 Other Attic authors 


Among the other Attic prose writers, the most important are the three speech 
writers Lysias, Isocrates, and Demosthenes, who lived in the period from the 
mid-5th to the mid-4th century sce. I have not included these authors in the 
corpus used here, but I sometimes give examples from their works that I have 
taken from secondary sources (reference books or studies devoted to cases and 
prepositions in specific works). 

Apart from the Homeric poems, I have not included other poetic works in 
the corpus, although admittedly they sometimes constitute good evidence for 
the knowledge of the spoken language, as in the case of Aristophanes’ comedies. 
Examples from Attic tragedy show that metaphoric uses of prepositions were 
more widespread in poetry than in prose. 


0.2.7 Xenophon 


Xenophon was born in Athens in 430 sce. When still a young man he fought 
as a mercenary for the Persians, and led the withdrawal of Greek mercenary 
troops recruited from all over Greece, and from Asia Minor. This experience 
remained of fundamental importance for the rest of his life, and is also cru- 
cial to the understanding of a number of peculiarities of his language. Indeed, 
Xenophon’s language has a number of striking features: in spite of his Attic ori- 
gins, Xenophon not only exhibits a number of Ionic features that cannot even 
be found in the Ionic-influenced prose of Thucydides, but he also has a num- 
ber of uses that evidently derive from different dialectal traditions, although it 
is sometimes difficult to understand from which. 

In the field of prepositions, Xenophon features many peculiarities, both 
regarding the use of cases within prepositional phrases, and the meaning of 
prepositions. The dialectal formation of Xenophon’s language constitutes a 
major and widely discussed issue that goes far beyond the scope of this book. 
As compared to contemporary authors, Xenophon occasionally seems to con- 
tinue archaic usage, but often also seems to be influenced by dialects that were 
not part of the main literary tradition. Much of what seems to be idiosyncratic 
usage can perhaps be traced to the Doric dialect, rather than to Ionic or At- 
tic, and not only does it fail to show up elsewhere in the corpus used for this 
book, but it does not have reflexes in the Koine either.’ For these reasons, I have 
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refrained from giving a full account of Xenophon’s use of prepositions; I only 
mention peculiar meaning extensions when they are of general interest in the 
study of semantic change. 


0.2.8 Later works 


My study of Ancient Greek ends with the classical period, and the latest au- 
thor investigated is Aristotle; however, I will breifly point out some subse- 
quent developments, especially with respect to the occurrence of different cases 
with specific prepositions (see §4.4). When reference to later authors is made, 
a number of things about the development of the written language must be 
kept in mind. 

After the disappearance of dialectal variation, Greek literary language be- 
came increasingly disconnected from the spoken language. Authors of the first 
few centuries CE tried to stick to classical models, even when these were clearly 
far from their own language. Only very few texts help us understand the direc- 
tion of language change in the Koine period. Among these, the most important 
are non-literary papyri from Egypt, dating back to the first century BcE, and the 
New Testament, written in the first century ce. My remarks about Koine Greek 
refer to these two sources. 


0.3 Some remarks on the glosses 


As I have already mentioned, all examples in this book have a word-by-word 
translation with full morphemic analysis. Since the glosses are intended to 
help non-specialists understand Greek texts, I have tried to be as exhaustive 
as possible. Only few categories are left out, notably: 


a. singular number is not indicated for nominal categories, except for per- 
sonal and possessive pronouns; 

b. among verbal categories, active diathesis and indicative mood are not in- 
dicated; 

c. gender of nouns is indicated as follows: for feminine with a specific gloss in 
all cases (F); neuter and masculine nominative and accusative have distinct 
glosses (Nom and acc for masculine, N/a for neuter); for dative and geni- 
tive forms of masculine and neuter nouns gender is indicated only where 
identifying concord can help to understand phrase structure or, in the case 
of pronominal forms, to understand cross-reference. In the case of cer- 
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tain pronouns, like the indefinite tis, which have only one form for mas- 
culine and feminine, I have specified the actual gender when it can clarify 
reference, rather than choose a possible gloss M/F; 

d. several verbal tenses do not have separate passive forms, but middle forms, 
that can function as either middle or passive. Such verb forms are always 
glossed m/P. If a form is glossed as passive (Pp) or as middle (mip), it means 
that it can only express one of either categories; 

e. lexical meaning of pronouns or pronominal adjectives is not indicated; 

f. the article is glossed as such (art) after Homer; in the Homeric texts it is 
always glossed as DEM; 

g. degrees of comparison with adjectives are indicated, except in the case of 
suppletive forms (e.g. dristos is glossed as ‘best’, rather than as superlative 
of agathés, ‘good’); 

h. personal names and toponyms are abbreviated in the glosses; names of 
populations are written in full; 

g. forms of autdés can function as third person pronoun, or as demonstra- 
tive (‘that’), intensifier (‘the same’), or part of the relative pronoun (‘self’); 
I have glossed them always as DEM, leaving the task of identifying the 
function to the translation. 


Prepositions, which constitute the topic of semantic analysis, could in principle 
be glossed based on various conventions: one could indicate an abstract mean- 
ing (e.g. INTERIOR for en, ‘in, ABLATIVE for apd, ‘from’), which, being limited 
to one feature, would have left out other equally important features. Another 
possibility would be not to translate the preposition, but to gloss them as PREP, 
or with their Greek form. I have chosen to always gloss them with their origi- 
nal local meaning, although this sometimes results in a gloss that has little to 
do with the actual meaning in a specific context.* This choice is as arbitrary as 
other possible choices would be. 


Theoretical foundations 


1.0 Introduction 


Cases and prepositions’ encode grammatical relations and semantic roles of 
nominal constituents. Cases are sometimes thought to be ‘more grammatical’ 
than prepositions: that this is not the case is demonstrated by the fact that in 
languages that have no morphological cases, such as English, the function of 
cases is taken over, by a large extent, by prepositions.’ Especially when encod- 
ing grammatical relations, cases and prepositions are often considered purely 
distinctive markers, without an autonomous semantic content. On the other 
hand, since prepositions in particular typically also encode some S(emantic) 
R(ole)s, and the existence of a meaning in such cases is hard to deny, gram- 
matical or semantic uses of prepositions are sometimes regarded as involving 
homophones. 

Such an approach has been supported especially by Generative Gram- 
mar. Earlier theories, including parts of European Structuralism, relied on a 
meaning-oriented approach, although the nature of grammatical meaning was 
sometimes viewed as totally different from lexical meaning. Still earlier, in the 
19th century, linguists mostly followed localistic approaches, and thought that 
the meaning of cases derived by abstraction from an original spatial mean- 
ing. Their views, partly similar to current theories on grammatical meaning, 
were rejected in the early 20th century on account of their basically atheoretical 
character.* 

In this book I follow the approach of Cognitive Grammar, which I briefly 
discuss in §1.1. 


11 The meaning of grammatical forms 
In Cognitive Grammar grammatical forms are conceived as meaningful. The 


substance of their meaning is not different from the substance of lexical mean- 
ing: the difference lies in the degree of abstractness, rather than in substance. 
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Furthermore, space is conceived as the basic domain of human experience, 
which serves as source for understanding other, more abstract domains. In- 
deed, research on grammaticalization has shown that the abstract meaning of 
grammatical forms most often derives through metaphoric extension from an 
original local meaning. 

That grammatical forms have a meaning does not imply that one must 
conceive of them as monosemous. One of the most important differences be- 
tween the Cognitive Grammar approach and earlier case theories has been 
highlighted in Nikiforidou (1991): while earlier studies tried to single out a 
Grundbedeutung (‘basic meaning’) or a Gesamtbedeutung (‘general meaning’) 
for each case, in Cognitive Grammar cases are considered prototypical cate- 
gories, which constitute instances of ‘structured polysemy, where semantic ex- 
tension is based on separate features of meaning, so that the members of the 
resulting category (i.e. different meaning/functions of each form) are related 
to each other in a radial structure (see Lakoff 1987 on the structures of radial 
categories). 

To say that the abstract meaning of grammatical forms derives from an 
original spatial meaning does not mean that the spatial meaning is synchron- 
ically available as their ‘basic’ meaning: rather, following the theory of gram- 
maticalization,* one must assume that grammatical forms originated from ear- 
lier lexical items with a concrete, spatial meaning. Such a view in turn nec- 
essarily implies the integration of a diachronic dimension in the analysis of 
meaning.” 

Semantic extension proceeds from abstraction based on two common pro- 
cedures of human cognition, metaphor and metonymy. Through metaphor a 
concrete relation is mapped onto a less concrete one, in order “to describe con- 
ceptually complex phenomena in terms of less complex ones” (Claudi & Heine 
1986: 299): for example, in 


(1) Icame ina hurry, 


the extension of the meaning of the preposition in is based on the existence of a 
metaphor, according to which states of affairs are conceived as containers (so- 
called ‘Container metaphor’, see Lakoff & Johnson 1980: 32 and below, §1.2.1.2 
and 3.1.). Through metonymy a certain concept can be used in reference to 
another, related one, as in 


(2) Mary is reading Homer. 


In (2), Homer is not what is actually being read, but rather the author of the 
work that Mary is reading. 


Theoretical foundations 


Crucial to the understanding of how metaphorical extension of meaning 
can operate is the concept of prototypical categories and gestalt properties of 
categories, as defined in Lakoff (1977). According to Lakoff, gestalts are struc- 
tures in terms of which our perception of the world is organized, and have a 
number of properties, among which that of being “at once holistic and analyz- 
able” (1977:246); furthermore, “mapping of one gestalt onto another may be 
partial”. So metaphoric extension of meaning from a basic to a more abstract 
type of relation obtain based on only one of the features of the source. 


1.1.1 Lexical meaning 


Lexical meaning of the NPs that actually occur with specific cases or adposi- 
tions is often crucial to the understanding of the semantic function expressed. 
In many cases, one can say that a certain lexical feature ‘activates’ a specific 
meaning of the relevant grammatical form, which is polysemous in isolation. 
These different meanings are usually related, as in 


(3) Icut the salami with a knife (Instrument),° 


(4) Icut the salami with care (Manner). 


Often, however, semantic extension can be shown to have operated diachron- 
ically, but synchronically different uses have very little in common (see the 
example of the Greek instrumental dative, §2.2.3.2). 

Examples (3) and (4) illustrate an important and frequent feature of mean- 
ing abstraction: the occurrence of an abstract noun triggers a more abstract 
meaning of the preposition with. As we will see in the example of various Greek 
prepositions in Chapter 3, semantic extension often starts with the occurrence 
of abstract nouns with otherwise local prepositions. Abstract nouns seem more 
likely to occur in recently developed metaphorical expressions. At an early stage 
of semantic extension, abstract nouns provide ‘bridging contexts’ for the de- 
velopment of abstract meaning. Concrete nouns with a certain preposition or 
case marker are understood as referring to concrete, spatial SRs, while abstract 
nouns trigger different interpretations. Such process is described as follows in 
Evans and Wilkins (2000:549): 


..Mmeaning B often comes into existence because a regularly occurring con- 
text supports an inference-driven contextual enrichment of a to B. In these 
contexts, which we term BRIDGING CONTEXTS, speech participants do not de- 
tect any problem of different assignments of meaning to the form because 
both speaker and addressee interpretations of the utterance in context are 
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functionally equivalent, even if the relative contribution of lexical content 
and pragmatic enrichment differ. Subsequently this contextual sense may be- 
come lexicalized to the point where it need no longer be supported by a given 
context ... 


We will see examples of such processes: for example, in §3.3, the preposition 
eis, ‘to(ward’) will be shown to extend from Direction to Purpose initially only 
with action nouns: later, when the new meaning becomes part of the lexical 
meaning of the preposition, it denotes Purpose with concrete nouns as well. 

The importance of lexical meaning is not only visible in semantic change: 
a frequent polysemy involves Purpose and Beneficiary; typically, the two SRs 
are kept distinct by the feature of animacy, which triggers the Beneficiary 
interpretation (see §1.2.6 and 1.2.9). 

The importance of lexical meaning is illustrated in Janda (1993: 14-15), 
based on research by various authors on Slavic linguistics: “when the noun’s 
lexical meaning does not correspond to the concrete meanings of the case, 
metaphor is often necessarily invoked. ... Conversely it is also possible for 
the lexical meaning of the noun to determine which submeaning of a case is 
expressed”. I will come back to the matter of lexical features in §1.2.1.6. 


1.1.2 ‘Grammatical’ and ‘concrete’ (uses of) cases 


Besides SRs, cases also express factors of a syntactic nature, such as alignment. 
As a consequence, “their [sc. of cases] association with particular roles becomes 
subsidiary and often inessential” (Langacker 1991: 384). In the Indo-European 
languages, this phenomenon is most apparent for the nominative case, but 
partly also concerns other cases, mostly associated with a specific grammatical 
relation, such as the accusative. 

Based on the frequency with which a certain case encodes a grammatical 
relation or an SR, Indo-Europeanists traditionally distinguish between ‘gram- 
matical’ and ‘concrete’ cases. In the classification of Kurytowicz (1964), gram- 
matical cases are those whose primary function is to encode a grammatical 
relation, while concrete cases are those that most frequently encode SRs. Gram- 
matical cases can occasionally have concrete uses: for example, the Greek ac- 
cusative, a grammatical case whose primary function is to encode direct object, 
can occasionally express Direction, i.e. encode an SR. This traditional terminol- 
ogy is connected to a somewhat rigid distinction between what is meaningful 
and what is not; I will follow it for convenience only, and refer to cases that 
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mostly encode SRs as ‘concrete cases’ (in the Indo-European languages, such 
cases are the locative, the ablative, and the instrumental). 

The fact that cases are often associated with pragmatic and syntactic, rather 
then semantic, functions, has the effect that syncretism can also be based on a 
syntactic or pragmatic feature, still following gestalt properties (i.e. a syntactic 
feature is focalized as the relevant one for functional extension). This process 
is what I call syntactic syncretism (see Luraghi 1987, 2000a, 2001a). 


1.1.3 “New and ‘old’ metaphors 


The Latin word for ‘head’ was caput. In Vulgar Latin, if one wanted to say that 
somebody was a blockhead, one would use the word testa, originally meaning 
‘baked clay’, and later “(empty) shell’. This was a metaphor, indicating that one 
is silly, has an ‘empty head’. In some of the Romance languages, e.g. French 
and Italian, the current word for ‘head’ derives from Latin testa: this meaning 
change shows that the metaphor had become more and more frequent in Late 
Latin, had lost its implications, and finally became lexicalized. Of course nowa- 
days it is no longer a metaphor, but it did feel as such for quite some time for 
the speakers who started using it. 

Much in the same way, when we say that extension of Comitative with to 
express Instrument relies on a metaphor (so-called “Companion metaphor’ see 
§ 1.2.4.2), we refer to the origin of the semantic extension, but do not mean that 
present speakers of English use with metaphorically when expressing Instru- 
ment: rather, instrumentality is currently part of the meaning of with. However, 
the metaphor can be revived, as shown in 


(5) a. Buffalo Bill shot dozens of buffalos with his old rifle; 
b. Buffalo Bill shot dozens of buffalos together with his old rifle. 


In (5a), with has its habitual instrumental meaning, triggered by the occur- 
rence of the noun rifle, which refers to a prototypical instrument. In (5b), on 
the other hand, the occurrence of the adverb together only leaves the comita- 
tive interpretation. The instrument is personified and conceived as a compan- 
ion, performing the same action with the agent. The extension of with from 
Comitative to Instrument must have followed the same path. 

In Chapter 3 we will see that a number of prepositions whose abstract 
metaphoric use was at its onset in Homer acquire an extended meaning in 
later authors.’ 
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1.1.4 Mental maps 


The meaning of grammatical forms is included in a ‘conceptual space’, in which 
it can be described as a semantic map, or mental map (see Croft 2001:92-98; 
Haspelmath, forthcoming). Conceptual space is universally available to human 
cognition, while a mental map is the portion of conceptual space which consti- 
tutes the meaning of a certain form in a certain language. The mental map of a 
highly polysemous form, such as a case or a preposition, involves a number of 
neighboring concepts. The use of mental maps for the representation of mean- 
ing has the advantage that these concepts are not listed randomly, but according 
to their closeness and, as far as possible, to the direction of semantic spread. 

The use of mental maps requires an in-depth understanding of the (pre- 
sumably universal) organization of conceptual space, which in turn can be un- 
derstood only in the light of accurate descriptions of a large amount of different 
languages. Such a task has not yet been accomplished: consequently, descrip- 
tions of conceptual space for the time being remain tentative. To my view, such 
limitation does not mean that one should give up the use of mental maps, be- 
cause it is only by trying to understand how different meanings of a certain 
language-specific form relate to each other that one can reach an understand- 
ing of the structure of conceptual space. However, one must be careful in one’s 
assumptions about this matter. 

As an example, let us examine the conceptual space typically covered by the 
dative case, or by prepositions that correspond to it, according to Haspelmath 
(forthcoming), as represented in Figure 1. 


predicative possessor 


recipient —--————— beneficiary 


purpose experiencer 


external possessor 


direction iudicantis 


Figure 1. A semantic map of typical dative functions/the boundaries of French a 


Haspelmath remarks that “the configuration of functions shown by the 
map is claimed to be universal” and further that “the functions must be ar- 
ranged in such a way that all multifunctional grams can occupy a contiguous 
area on the semantic map”. 

In the light of the last assumption, the connecting lines are problematic. If 
we match the uses of the dative in the Indo-European languages with the above 
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map, the problem arises that Direction is not a typical function of the dative, 
even in languages such as Latin or Sanskrit, in which the dative expresses Pur- 
pose. Indeed, as I will argue in §1.2.5 and 2.1.2, Direction may have been the 
original function of the Indo-European dative, but the dative case lost it in 
most Indo-European languages. Consequently, Purpose is unconnected with 
the other concepts. One could argue that in this case the link that had pro- 
vided semantic spread has been lost in diachronic change, and that the result 
is homophony, rather than polysemy. However, such a view does not consider 
the frequent polysemy which involves Purpose and Beneficiary: readily avail- 
able evidence from Romance and Germanic languages shows, for example, that 
these two SRs (e.g. Engl. for, Germ. fiir, It. per, French pour, etc.), can merge 
without the mediation of Recipient or Direction. 

A further problem with the map in Figure 1 concerns the meaning of 
French a: besides the functions listed, a also denotes Location. Haspelmath 
(forthcoming) aknowledges this fact, but writes that he “arbitrarily limit(s) the 
discussion to the functions shown” in the above figure. Comparison with other 
languages, both Indo-European and non-Indo-European, shows that this is not 
an idiosyncrasy of French a: indeed polysemy involving Location and other SRs 
typically expressed by the dative is widely attested (see below, $1.2.1.6). So Lo- 
cation should be included somewhere in the map, presumably above Direction, 
and possibly connected with predicative possessor (see §2.1.2). 

In sum, more research is needed in the universal structure of conceptual 
space. In the next sections I will suggest some possible connections among 
SRs, that may be useful in the description of conceptual space. My use of men- 
tal maps in Chapter 3 will mostly have heuristic value and serve the purpose 
of language specific descriptions of meaning. Note further that mental maps 
should not be confused with figures in which I simply represent historically 
attested meaning extensions (as e.g. Figure 31). 


1.2 Semantic roles 


A certain number of SRs is often assumed without further discussion. When 
one tries to make an exhaustive list, the problem arises of how to delimit SRs: as 
soon as one asks oneself how many SRs should be distinguished, it becomes ap- 
parent that there are virtually as many roles as there are possible different par- 
ticipants in a state of affairs. Criteria for isolating SRs are discussed in Haspel- 
math (1997: 10-13), who writes about the methodology followed in his book: 
“A semantic function has been isolated when there is a significant number of 
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languages which clearly distinguish this type from related ones in their means 
of expression... It would be very difficult to base such a list on semantic criteria 
alone, because there would be no way of constraining the possible proliferation 
of functions”. In this book, I will discuss the most frequently assumed SRs and 
will consider them separately when they are encoded in a specifically different 
way from related roles in Ancient Greek. 

In this book, I assume that SRs are prototypical categories. This means 
that beside prototypical exponents of each SR one must allow for the existence 
of non-prototypical ones. Assuming prototypicality as a constituting feature of 
SRs has two advantages: in the first place, it allows to capture the essential unity 
of conceptualization of a given situation in spite of the occurrence of different 
participants. Furthermore, it avoids multiplying SRs (see §1.2.4.1). 

Cognitive Grammar assumes a localistic theory of the meaning of cases 
and prepositions. In principle, local SRs expressed by a certain morpheme are 
viewed as having developed earlier than other SRs. The diachrony of meaning 
extension in the case of prepositions offers extensive evidence for such a de- 
velopment. When one considers non-local SRs, an important question arises 
about the directionality of semantic extension. Often, semantic extension is 
considered to be unidirectional, similar to grammaticalization processes: as in 
grammaticalization, also in semantic extension there is a change from concrete 
to abstract, often assumed to be irreversible. However, a number of irregu- 
larities suggest that the unidirectionality hypothesis does not account for all 
semantic developments. 

Studies devoted to grammaticalization suggest that SRs expressed by cases 
and prepositions can be arranged on a scale based on their degree of abstract- 
ness. Heine et al. (1991: 159) set up the scale given in Figure 2, which is meant 
to represent the stages of meaning extension for grammatical forms. 

According to this scale, the domain of spatial relations is immediately fol- 
lowed by the domain of anthropocentric concepts. Inanimate concepts rank 


ABLATIVE > AGENT > PURPOSE > TIME > CONDITION > MANNER 
ALLATIVE COMITATIVE INSTRUMENT CAUSE 

LOCATIVE BENEFACTIVE DATIVE 

PATH POSSESSIVE 


Figure 2. Paths of semantic extension 
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cause result 
7 SUBJECT e means OBJECT ° 
ne ae ee yp > ® manner ee ° 
passive ° e instrument benefactive 
agent comitative malefactive 
HHH VERB SEGMENT HHH (recipient) 


Figure 3. The causal chain 


TARGET 


DOMAIN . ss ie 
Antecedent OBJ Subsequent 
Oblique Oblique 
SOURCE = eu Ss 
pence GR FIG GR 
Ablative Allative 


Figure 4. The object location metaphor 


differently according to whether human activity is necessarily implied (Instru- 
ment, Purpose) or not (Cause). 

Croft (1991:185) makes a distinction between antecedent and subsequent 
roles in the causal chain of events, represented in Figure 3. The mapping of 
spatial relations onto causal ones obtains according to the scheme in Figure 4, 
which describes the ‘object-location metaphor’. 

Antecedent roles are those that precede the object, while subsequent roles 
follow it. To the two groups two more SRs must be added, ie. Location and 
Possessor, neutral to this distinction. According to Croft, polysemy and se- 
mantic spread can only obtain either among antecedent or among subsequent 
roles, and there is a sharp division between the two groups in terms of possible 
polysemy (1991: 184). 

The predictions of Figures 2 and 3 are not always borne out: for example, 
syncretism of Comitative and Agent appears to follow naturally from Figure 3, 
at least as syncretism of Agent and Instrument or Comitative and Instrument. 
However, while the latter two types of polysemy are frequent across languages, 
syncretism of Agent and Comitative is almost inexistent.? On the other hand, 
polysemous forms that can encode both Cause and Purpose, or Cause and Ben- 
eficiary should be most infrequent, but this is not the case, as we will see further 
below and in Chapter 3. 
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Another problem, connected with unidirectionality as shown in Figure 2, is 
provided by the extension of the instrumental case from Instrument to Agent in 
some Indo-European languages. Note that, according to Figure 2, only the ex- 
tension from Agent to Instrument should occur, but not the extension from In- 
strument to Agent. I have discussed this type of semantic extension in Luraghi 
(2001b), where I suggest that the inversion of directionality owes to the fact 
that it is brought about by metonymy, rather than metaphor. See further below, 
§1.2.4.1. 


1.2.1 Space 


1.2.1.1 Basic local relations 

In the framework of a localistic theory, space is considered the source domain 
for the conceptualization of reality. Spatial relations are mapped onto other 
domains through the metaphorical capacities of the human mind, and provide 
the possibility to understand more complex, abstract relations on the basis of 
less complex, concrete ones. 

The basic local relation is Location: a trajector is located at a certain point, 
relative to the portion of space delimited by a landmark. If we add a dimen- 
sion, and directional motion along a trajectory to the relation holding between 
the trajector and the landmark, we can have either Direction, if the trajector 
gets closer to the landmark, or Source, in the opposite case. For these two SRs 
the relation between the trajector and the landmark involves the existence of a 
trajectory. 

Location, Direction, and Source are usually considered the basic local SRs, 
and their primary cognitive relevance is also reflected in case systems across 
languages.'° Often, case systems have three local cases, whose primary func- 
tion is to express these SRs. The ancient Indo-European languages provide ev- 
idence for the reconstruction of one such system of local cases. In Sanskrit, 
the language thought to be most conservative regarding the case system, Lo- 
cation is expressed by the locative, Direction by the accusative, and Source by 
the ablative. In Ancient Greek the number of cases was reduced by syncretism 
(see §2.1); however, the original opposition still partly holds, and involves the 
dative (Location), the accusative (Direction), and the genitive (Source). 

According to the data in Stolz (1992: 76ff.), the distinction between loca- 
tive and allative on the one hand, and ablative on the other appears to be ‘more 
basic, in the sense that a separate allative is less frequently attested than a sep- 
arate ablative; furthermore, in languages that do not have a separate allative, 
the locative often has both locative and allative functions. The possible syn- 
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cretism of Location and Direction had been highlighted in the early days of 
Case Grammar: mostly on the basis of English, Fillmore (1968:26) suggests 
that the two SRs (‘deep cases’ in his terminology) were kept distinct by ‘the 
movement or non-movement character of the associated verb."' In the Indo- 
European languages, there is often a fuzzy border between Location and Di- 
rection: for examples, there are languages that encode the two SRs in a distinct 
way only under limited circumstances, while Source is mostly kept distinct. In 
Latin, a small number of prepositions admits case variation in connection with 
the Location/Direction distinction: it is the case of in, ‘in, which denotes Lo- 
cation with the ablative, and Direction with the accusative. However, a much 
bigger number of prepositions only takes one case and can express both SRs 
(e.g. ad, ‘by, inter, ‘between’ ‘among’ and several others). The distinction is 
then understood contextually.'* On the other hand, preposition that denote 
Source do not normally denote either Location or Direction. 

In spite of lesser frequency, syncretism of locative and ablative in presence 
of a separate allative is attested as well. Lachlan Mackenzie (1978) has sug- 
gested the term ‘ablative-locative transfer’ for a type of semantic change that 
he describes in several, genetically unrelated languages, as markers of Source 
extended to Location. Since this phenomenon also occurs in Ancient Greek 
(see especially §3.13 and 3.17), I will summarize the semantic motivations, as 
described in Lachlan Mackenzie (1978: 153-154). Lachlan Mackenzie remarks 
that there are “.. 
clearly distinguished”. Based on the following example, from Faroese: 


sentences where ablative and locative meaning cannot be 


(6) fda mjolk undan kunni 
getinr milk from.under cow-arT 
“to milk the cow’, 


he further remarks that both interpretations ‘to get milk under the cow’ and ‘to 
get milk from under the cow are possible, because both “may be used to refer 
to the same action; they differ only in how the action is conceptualized” (in 
the terminology of Cognitive Grammar, one can say that the two expressions 
profile different things, i.e. the starting point of the action, or its location). A 
possible contact between Source and Location is provided by Origin. Origin 
can be seen as an abstract type of Source: it does not imply concrete motion, 
but only an abstract notion of provenence.'* Consequently, Source expressions 
are usually also used in Origin expressions, independent of concrete motion: if 
we say that somebody is from place X, we do not necessarily imply that s/he is 
no longer located at place X. Note further that once a Source expression is re- 
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interpreted as denoting Location it can also spread to Direction, thus opening 
a path to a possible Source/Direction polysemy. 

A fourth spatial SR is Path: it encodes a state of affairs in which the trajec- 
tor moves along a trajectory through, or across a landmark. Path is somewhat 
more complex than the other basic SRs. In a sense, it combines some properties 
of Location with some of Direction: the trajector moves along a trajectory, as 
in the case of Direction, but part of the trajectory occupies the area of the land- 
mark, as in the case of Location. The greater complexity of Path is mirrored in 
the fact that a separate morphological case for Path, so-called perlative, is less 
frequently attested in the world’s languages than separate cases for the other 
three SRs."4 

In the case of Proto-Indo-European, the instrumental case is sometimes 
reconstructed as having had perlative value. The data of the ancient Indo- 
European languages which preserve a separate instrumental provide some evi- 
dence. In Sanskrit there are occurrences such as 


(7) 4 sahdsram pathibhir indra raya... yahi 
PREV thousand path:nstr.pL IL:voc king:voc come:IMPT.2sG 
“kingly Indra, come on a thousand paths” (Rigveda vi 18.11). 


The Latin ablative, which, in spite of its name, mostly has instrumental value, 
occurs in expressions such as porta intrare, ‘to go inside through a door’. This is 
indeed a perlative expression, but of a type quite different from the Sanskrit ex- 
ample. The Slavic languages also have an instrumental of space, still preserved 
in the modern languages. It occurs, for example, in Russian; its usage covers 
the type both of the Sanskrit and of the Latin occurrences: 


(8) pegij pes, begus¢ij kraem morja 
skewbald dog:Nom running:PART.PRS.NOM edge:INSTR sea:GEN 
“a skewbald dog, running along the edge of the sea’; 

(9) krov’ sla nosom i gorlom 
blood:Nom went nose:INsTR and throat:INsTR 
“the blood went through the nose and the throat”.’° 


In Hittite a separate instrumental case is attested, especially in the most ancient 
texts, with instrumental and sociative function only.'° 

In Ancient Greek, the instrumental has merged with the dative/locative; 
any local uses of the resulting case can be connected with its locatival value; 
Path is expressed through a series of prepositions. 
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1.2.1.2 Interior/exterior 

Once we add more dimensions to the landmark, spatial relations can be un- 
derstood as involving or not involving its internal space.’” So a trajector can be 
located inside or near a landmark, or it can move toward the inside of a land- 
mark or only in its direction; the trajector can move on a trajectory that origi- 
nates inside a landmark or in its vicinity. In these three cases, we speak of op- 
positions between inessive/adessive for Location, illative/allative for Direction, 
and elative/ablative for Source. The opposition interior/exterior is fully gram- 
maticalized in a number of languages, among which Hungarian and Finnish, 
which also have separate local cases to express the opposition based on contact 
(§1.2.1.3). 

When the trajector is located relative to the landmark’s interior, the land- 
mark is typically conceived as a container. The Container metaphor is very 
important in human cognition, and is based on the dimensionality of the hu- 
man body, which is in itself a container. In fact, especially for Location, inessive 
appears to be more basic than adessive, as shown by the fact that morpholog- 
ical markers are simpler for inessive: usually, if there is only one locative case, 
its most likely meaning is inessive, rather than adessive. Often, in languages 
in which nouns do not inflect for case, adpositions that express inessive are 
simpler than those that express adessive. This is also true for the ancient Indo- 
European languages, in which the locative case basically expresses inessive, and 
one of the most widely attested and most ancient adpositions, deriving from 
PIE *en (Engl. ‘in’), is used to strengthen the inessive meaning of local cases. 

The Container metaphor implies that the landmark occupies a portion of 
space limited by boundaries; furthermore, the fact that the trajector is, has 
been, or is going to be located at the landmark’s interior implies coincidence 
between a portion of the landmark and the trajector. 

In Ancient Greek the opposition interior/exterior is grammaticalized to a 
certain extent through the use of the prepositions en, ‘in’, ek, ‘out of and eis, 
‘to, with inessive, elative, and, to a lesser extent, illative value, and the use of 
pard with the dative, genitive, or accusative for adessive, ablative and allative. 
While the former three prepositions mostly, but not only, denote that the tra- 
jector is located or moves relative to the landmark’s interior, the occurrence of 
para explicitly indicates that the local relation holds between the trajector and 
an area located near the landmark. 

While the opposition interior/exterior is considered relevant for Location, 
Direction, and Source, it is not normally mentioned in connection with Path. 
This may have something to do with the fact that there are languages with 
separate morphological cases mirroring this opposition for all local SRs, except 
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Path. However, if one considers different types of Path expression, one can see 
that the opposition is relevant for Path as well. Consider: 


(10) I drew a nail through the board. 


Here the trajector (a nail) moves along a trajectory that leads it to cross the 
whole portion of space occupied by the landmark, which is profiled as a 
bounded entity. But this does not exhaust the possibilities of Path. Consider 
the following example: 


(11) The dog was running along the river. 


In (11) no assumption is made about the landmark’s borders; what is more 
relevant, the trajectory performed by the trajector in (10) is contained by the 
landmark, while in (11) it is not. 


1.2.1.3 Contact 

When a trajector is located relative to a landmark, and outside it, possible con- 
tact of the trajector with the landmark’s outer surface is also relevant. The 
opposition based on contact is fully grammaticalized in some of the Finno- 
Ugric languages. In Hungarian we find a three-fold opposition for the three 
SRs: Location, Direction, and Source, as shown in Table 1. 

In the Indo-European languages this opposition is not grammaticalized 
through morphological case; however, some adpositions express this contrast: 
for example, in English we find on and over, both of which indicate that the 
trajector’s location is vertically oriented with respect to the landmark, with the 
difference that the first preposition denotes contact, and the second lack of con- 
tact (see Brugman 1988). In languages such as Hungarian, which have a special 
case for location with contact, contact usually holds between the trajector and 
the upper surface of the landmark. 

In Greek, similar to English, there is a pair of prepositions for superiority, 
epi, ‘on’, and hupér, ‘over’, ‘above’, and only one, hupd, ‘under’, for inferiority, 
but, as we will see especially in $3.13, case variation with this last preposition 


Table 1. Local cases in Hungarian 


location direction towards direction from 
interior inessive -ben/-ban illative -be/-ba elative -b6l/-b6l 
proximity adessive -nél/-ndl allative -hez/-héz/-hoz ablative -t6l/-t6l 


contact with 
upper surface superessive -en/-6n/-on _ sublative -re/-ra delative -r6l/-r6l 
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can refer to the opposition between contact and lack of contact.'® Furthermore, 
case variation also denotes contact/lack of contact with peri, ‘around} see $3.16. 

As in the case of the opposition inside/outside, also for contact there ap- 
pears to be no special case for Path. However, although this opposition is not 
frequently grammaticalized, Path, too, can imply contact or absence of contact, 
as in the case of: 


(12) The airplane flew across the Alps, 


where the landmark is crossed as in (10), but the trajector does not touch its 
surface in any point. 


1.2.1.4 Plexity 

Landmarks can be conceived as ‘multiplex’, or ‘uniplex’ (cf. Talmy 2000: 177— 
254), consisting of separate items, or of a non-analyzable whole (e.g. count 
vs. mass nouns). Some types of relation can only hold if a landmark has cer- 
tain features, e.g. the relation expressed by English among cannot hold if the 
landmark is denoted by a singular count noun (i.e. the landmark must be 
‘multiplex’ in Talmy’s terminology). 

Plexity of trajectors is also relevant, but there is a basic difference between 
trajectors and landmarks, connected with their salience: landmarks are stable, 
while trajectors can be still or can perform motion. So uniplex trajectors can 
meet the requirements of multiplex trajectors when they are moving. For ex- 
ample, a preposition such as around requires a multiplex trajector if there is 
no motion, but it can also have a uniplex trajector, if the latter moves along a 
trajectory: 


(13) The boys are standing around the teacher; 

(14) The girl is running around the table. 
Plexity is normally conceived as a property of landmarks and trajectors; how- 
ever, it can be relevant for trajectories, too. Especially in the case of Path, it 
is convenient to distinguish between uniplex and multiplex, or unidirectional 
and multidirectional paths, as in 

(15) The deer ran (straight) through the wood; 

(16) We went around in the woods. 


Note that in (16) the trajectory is contained inside the landmark and does not 
cross its boundaries, whereas it may do so in (15): such a state of affairs can 
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also be conceptualized as a type of Location, rather than Path, and in fact in 
some languages it involves locatival marking, as in German:”” 


(17) Wir gehen im (dat.) Wald 
“we walk around in the woods”. 


In Ancient Greek, as we will see at length in Chapter 3, multidirectional path 
is expressed by various prepositions with the accusative. Since the accusative, 
with the same prepositions, also expresses directional motion, disambiguation 
between the two types of local relation is usually possible based on plexity of 
landmarks: multidirectional path usually requires multiplex, continuous land- 
marks. When an opposition between the accusative and the genitive exists with 
the same preposition, the genitive is more likely to express unidirectional path 
inside a landmark (see the discussion on did, ‘through’ in §3.9). 


1.2.1.5 Continuity 
Multiplex entities can be continuous or discontinuous. Continuous entities are 
often denoted by mass or collective nouns, while discontinuous ones are de- 
noted by plural count nouns. A multiplex continuous landmark has an internal 
space which is not clearly analyzable, such as the internal structure of a mul- 
tiplex discontinuous entity would be. Langacker (1987:294) writes that “the 
grammatical differences between plurals and underived mass nouns reflect the 
greater individuation of plurals wrought by their compositionality”: in other 
words, plurals profile the existence of a number of individuated entities (ie. 
they are discontinuous), while mass nouns and collectives profile an undiffer- 
entiated mass. Besides, as noted in Langacker (1991:69 ff.), mass nouns usu- 
ally denote ‘unbounded’ entities, i.e. entities that do not have clearly definable 
boundaries. 

In Ancient Greek continuity of landmarks is grammaticalized in the oppo- 
sition between accusative and (partitive) genitive, the latter typically encoding 
discontinuity (see Chapters 3 and 4). 


1.2.1.6 Possible landmarks 

Some nouns occur more readily than others as landmarks of local relations, 
notably toponyms, or other types of noun denoting regions in space or en- 
tities typically conceived as a trajector’s ‘place’, e.g. the word for ‘house’. Ac- 
cordingly, such nouns receive different marking when occurring in local ex- 
pressions; most often, being highly predictable, they require less morphology 
than other nouns. In Ancient Greek, where the concrete meaning of local cases 
has been weakened by case syncretism, nouns with local reference can occur 
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in Location and Direction expressions without prepositions, as we will see in 
Chapter 2.7! 

Much in the same way as there are nouns denoting typical locations, there 
are other nouns that must be handled with special attention when they occur in 
spatial expressions. Animate nouns in Location expressions for example often 
require, especially in the singular, special marking in order to indicate that there 
is no physical coincidence of the trajector and the landmark. 

In Greek, where the dative and the locative have merged, a plain dative with 
an animate noun can only be interpreted as a dative, and not as a locative. In 
general, as remarked in Aristar (1997: 319), “a low-animacy case such as a loca- 
tive which appears with a high-animacy nominal such as a personal pronoun 
may be interpreted as a dative case”. This remark also captures the close rela- 
tion between dative and locative, attested in the Indo-European languages (see 
Chapter 2). 


1.2.2 Time 


Several scholars have observed that Time is most often conceived in terms of 
space, i.e. that markers of spatial relations very often undergo semantic ex- 
tension to include some type of Time expression (see Haspelmath 1997 for 
a survey). Since states of affairs can, according to a common metaphor, be 
conceived as containers, the Container metaphor mediates between Time and 
spatial Location: hence the use of the locative case or locatival prepositions to 
denote a certain point in time. Similarly, since time is conceived as moving in 
a straight line and being unidirectional, markers of Direction and Source can 
denote origin in time or the future limit of a time span. 

Haspelmath (1997: 23-42) singles out as possible SRs for Time expressions 
Simultaneous Location, Sequential Location, Temporal Distance, and Tempo- 
ral Extent. Examples of each SR are given below: 


(18) John came yesterday; 

(19) Mary will be in town until tomorrow; 

(20) Iwas here four years ago; 

(21) Ihave been here for four years. 
For the sake of simplicity, and because classification of Time expressions is not 
among the aims of this book, in the descriptive parts of the meaning of prepo- 


sitions I will only refer to one temporal SR, Time, under which I group all types 
of temporal relations. 
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1.2.3. Comitative 


Prototypical Comitative involves an animate agent performing an action to- 
gether with another animate individuated entity, conceived as performing the 
same action. A prototypical Comitative is e.g.: 


(22) Mary goes to the movies with John. 


Non-prototypical Comitative, which may be called Accompaniment, is shown 
in occurrences such as: 


(23) Mary goes to school with her books. 
Note that (22) can be paraphrased as: 
(22) a. Mary and John go to the movies, 


thus showing that, in the state of affairs denoted by (22), the NP John denotes a 
sort of co-agent.” This is not true of (23), which cannot be paraphrased with: 


(23) a. "Mary and her books go to school. 


Furthermore, Comitative (or Accompaniment) expressions denote Attendant 
Circumstances (“with such a bad weather I won’t go out”). Attendant Circum- 
stances involve the occurrence of inanimate nouns, and often provide ‘bridg- 
ing contexts’ for the extension of Comitative to other SRs, notably Manner (see 
§1.2.11), and possibly Instrument, too.” 

In the Indo-European languages there are no cases traditionally called 
‘comitative’;** however, it is traditionally assumed that the instrumental case 
had in origin a comitative, or sociative, meaning, and that the instrumen- 
tal meaning, which gives it its name, represents a later development.” That 
Comitative markers extend to Instrument, and that this is apparently the only 
direction of semantic extension has been shown through typological compar- 
ison among genetically unrelated languages in various articles by Stolz, see for 
example Stolz (1996, 1998 and 2001). 

The possible local origin of the Proto-Indo-European instrumental case is 
not easy to assess. As I have mentioned above, the Sanskrit instrumental had 
a limited local use in some perlative expressions. However, it must be kept in 
mind that the semantic extension of the instrumental case from Comitative 
to Instrument is very ancient, as shown by agreeing evidence in all the Indo- 
European languages that continue this case: it must have happened already in 
Proto-Indo-European. With such time depth, it is very hard to reconstruct a 
possible local origin of the case ending, considering that Instrument is a fre- 
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quently grammaticalized SR, and tends to have a specific marker for itself (see 
below, §1.2.4.2). 

The possible local origin of Comitative markers can be seen in languages 
which present evidence for the semantic extension from space to Comitative of 
markers of proximity. One of them is Ancient Greek meta, that I will discuss at 
length in §3.14. The original meaning of this preposition was ‘among’; when 
it came to be connected especially with animate nouns, its meaning shifted to 
‘with. Another example is found in some Romance languages, such as Cata- 
lan and French, which do not continue Latin cum, ‘with, for Comitative. In 
such languages, another preposition has acquired Comitative meaning from its 
former Location meaning: for example, Catalan amb, ‘with, derives from Latin 
apud, ‘at’. The latter preposition had a locatival meaning, denoting proximity of 
a trajector to a landmark, and it was often found with human nouns. Location 
with a human landmark provides the link between Location and Comitative: 
Comitative markers with stative verbs denote Location, as with in: 


(24) a. The children live with their mother, 
a sentence that does not mean 
b. *The children and their mother live, 


as do sentences containing real comitatives.”° 

Non-prototypical Comitative expressions often build the bridge through 
which semantic extension leads from Comitative to Instrument, as I will show 
below. Non-prototypical Comitative may also be a less individuated animate 
entity, such as the referent of a mass noun or a plural. 

In the ancient Indo-European languages, such nouns can occur in Comita- 
tive expressions with the same marking of prototypical Comitative, as in (25), 
or with the marking of Instrument, as in (26):7” 


(25)  vereri se ne per insidias ab eo 
fear:INF.P 3SG.REFL NEG through treachery:acc.pL by 3sG.ABL.M 
circumventretur; uterque cum equitatu 
surround:suBJ.IMPE.3sG.P both:Nom.sG with cavalry:aBL 
veniret 
come:SUBJ.IMPE.3SG 
“he feared that Caesar might surround him by treachery, so each party 
should come with an escort of horsemen” (Caes. BG 1.42); 
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(26) ili equitatu atque essedis ad flumen 
3PL.NOM Cavalry:ABL and chariot:aBL.PL to river:N/A 
progressi ex loco superiore — nostros 
procede:PART.PF.NOM.PL from place:aBL higher:aBL Poss.1PL.ACC.PL 
prohibere et proelium committere coeperunt 
hinder:1nr and battle:acc engage:InF take:PR.3PL 
“they advanced their cavalry and chariots from the higher ground to the 
river, and started to hinder our troops and engage battle” (Caes. BG 5.9). 


1.2.4 Causal semantic roles 


Causal roles are roles taken by the participant(s) that initiate, or have a part 
in bringing about a certain state of affairs. Major causal roles are Agent, In- 
strument, and Cause, to which Reason, Force, Means, and/or Intermediary are 
usually added. In this section I will deal with the definition of these roles, and 
their delimitation, as well as the need for keeping all of them separated in any 
language specific description. Especially in the absence of morphological differ- 
ences, a scalar notion of agentivity, based on the assumption that SRs are pro- 
totypical categories, can avoid multiplying SRs beyond necessity in language 
specific descriptions, as argued in Delancey (1984). 


1.2.4.1 Agent 

Typical features of Agent are intentionality and control. Intentionality implies 
animacy; the same implication, however, is not so clear in the case of control. 
Indeed, there are inanimate entities that not only cannot normally be con- 
trolled by agents (e.g. natural forces), but that are frequently conceived of as 
exerting control over human beings, notably emotions. 

In nominative-accusative languages, such as the Indo-European languages, 
the role Agent is often assigned to the subject, and expressed by the nominative, 
a highly grammaticalized case (see $2.0). However, there are other types of 
clause structure where the Agent is not the subject, and consequently must be 
coded with specific morphology. This typically happens in passive sentences. 

According to current reconstruction, the system of diatheses that we know 
from some of the ancient Indo-European languages, with an opposition be- 
tween active and passive, is the result of a comparatively late development. A 
fully developed category ‘passive’ is very likely not to have existed in Proto- 
Indo-European: Homeric Greek still preserves evidence for the late develop- 
ment of the passive (for example, passive agents are comparatively rare, and 
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the function of the passive often simply seems to be to decrease the verbal va- 
lency). More evidence is provided by the Anatolian languages, where, in the 
earliest texts, most verbs can be inflected in one ‘voice’ only (either active or 
medio-passive).78 

It is not my aim here to discuss the origins and chronology of the Indo- 
European passive; I only wish to point out that, because of its late develop- 
ment, the proto-language did not have a standard way of expressing the agent 
of passive sentences, that it could pass down to the daughter languages: so the 
development of Agent expressions must be studied in the individual languages, 
in which different metaphors can be singled out.” 

Keenan (1985: 264-265) writes that common means for expressing passive 
agent are instrumental, locative, and genitive markers. By ‘locative’ Keenan 
understands both markers of Location and markers of Source. Discussing 
Keenan’s findings, Croft (1991:248) remarks that Agent expressions can be 
marked “ablative or locative, depending on the choice of metaphor, object lo- 
cation or event location”. According to Croft’s ‘causal order hypothesis’, passive 
agent is an antecedent role (Croft 1991:185). This makes clear in particular 
how Source expressions can come to express Agent. 

In the Indo-European languages, the metaphor involving the use of Source 
expressions for Agent is quite common. In this perspective, states of affairs are 
conceived as moving entities (cf. Lakoff & Johnson 1980), and Agent is con- 
ceived as the point in space where the state of affairs originates. Source expres- 
sions are used for expressing Agent, for example, in some Germanic languages 
(e.g. German von, ‘from’), in Latin (ab, ‘from’), and some Romance languages 
(e.g. in Italian da, ‘from’). In Ancient Greek some Source expressions can also 
express Agent, as we will see in §3.2, 3.4, and 3.17, but they remain marginal, 
and, as I have shown in Luraghi (2000b), limited to verbs with generic mean- 
ing, such as ‘to do’ or verbs with a low degree of transitivity (e.g. verbs that do 
not denote change of state, such as ‘to say’). 

Other spatial metaphors involving different types of Location markers have 
hardly been the topic of any in-depth semantic analysis. An example is English 
by, which became the marker of passive agent during the Old English period 
(see Fraser 1987 and Green 1914). Note that English by also has an instrumen- 
tal meaning; however, its use for Agent appears to have originated before the 
establishment of the instrumental meaning, from the original meaning ‘near’, 
also attested in the other Germanic languages (see Green 1914 for data and 
comparison). 

Ancient Greek provides a very interesting example of a Location marker 
that extends to Agent, the preposition hupé, ‘under’. As I have shown in Luraghi 
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(2000b), the spatial meaning of hupé is suitable to express physical dominance 
of a trajector over a landmark, so that the metaphor that links space to agency 
is based on the feature of control (see §3.13 for further discussion). 

Some Indo-European languages, notably Indo-Iranian and Slavic, attest 
the extension of the instrumental case from Instrument to Agent. An example 
of an instrumental of agent in Sanskrit is 


(27) hata indrena panayah  sayadhve 
smite:PART.NOM.PL [.:INSTR P.:NOM.PL lie.down:PRS.MID.2PL 
“smitten by Indra you, Panis, will sink into death” (Rigveda x 108.4). 


The extension Instrument > Agent is frequently taken for granted by linguists, 
possibly because of its widespread occurrence in the Indo-European languages, 
and in particular in Sanskrit, a language which played a major role in linguistic 
reconstruction. It is also easy to see common features of Instrument and Agent 
(both are effectors), and the feature of animacy helps to avoid possible ambigu- 
ity. However, as I have remarked in Luraghi (2001b), this extension contradicts 
the scale of semantic extension (Figure 2). Note that Figure 2 shows the di- 
rection of metaphorical extension. I have argued in Luraghi (2001b) that the 
extension from Instrument to Agent is not based on a metaphor, but rather 
on metonymy: it is a case of substitution of a concept with a contiguous one, 
here the agent with the instrument (similar to the author with his/her work, as 
in example (2) above). To my knowledge, metonymies of this type play a less 
important role than metaphors in semantic extension of grammatical forms: 
still this type of change should be investigated further, because, if my explana- 
tion is correct, it can apparently bring about variation in the directionality of 
commonly attested semantic extension, as shown in Figure 2. 

Path expressions are also frequently used for Agent. Examples are read- 
ily available from many Indo-European languages, such as German durch, 
‘through’ and French par, ‘through’. As in German, Path expressions often de- 
note some kind of less prototypical agent, closer to Instrument (often lacking 
intentionality). This is the case in Ancient Greek, as we will see in the discussion 
of the preposition did (§3.9). 

Keenan (1985: 264) further remarks that many Agent expressions are based 
on genitival forms. The metaphor involved in this case is not a local one, but it 
draws on the possessive meaning of the genitive: the agent is conceived as the 
possessor of an action. The genitive of Agent occurs in some Indo-European 
languages, most notably Indo-Iranian; in Ancient Greek some nominal com- 
pounds attest to an earlier possible use of the genitive with verbal nouns, as in 
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Didsdotos, ‘given by Zeus’, formed with the genitive dids and the verbal noun 
dotés from the verb didénai, ‘to give.*° 

As I remarked at the beginning of this section, animacy is among the pro- 
totypical features of Agent. When a state of affairs is brought about by an 
inanimate entity, as in 


(28) The ship was wrecked by a storm; 
(29) He was pushed by ambition; 


we have instances of non-prototypical agents. Often a separate SR is set up 
for such participants, namely Force. Some other scholars, following Fillmore 
(1968), view inanimate agents as having the SR Instrument (see for example 
Radden 1989a). Nishimura (1993) argues at length against this position, point- 
ing out that “[w]ether or not a given inanimate entity is considered to be in- 
trinsically capable of acting on its own, it is this conceived possession of force 
that permits it to be catagorized as agent”. 

Indeed, there are languages in which inanimate entities exerting control 
cannot be encoded like animate ones: this is a common phenomenon in some 
Indo-European languages, in which, as I have shown in Luraghi (1986), ani- 
mate and inanimate passive agents receive different morphological marking. 
However, this is not the case in Classical Greek. In Classical Greek, very much 
in the same way as in Modern English, inanimate entities can occur with pas- 
sive verbs in the same type of expression as animate ones. Consequently, I will 
speak of non-prototypical Agent, rather than Force, in order not to multiply 
SRs, and following Delancey (1984) and Luraghi (1995). 


1.2.4.2 Instrument 

Instruments are (proto)typically inanimate and manipulable. Nouns that oc- 
cur in Instrument expressions typically refer to ‘natural instruments; i.e. tools, 
weapons, means of transportation, and the like. A special class of natural 
instruments is constituted by body parts, which represent the most readily 
available instruments for human beings. Nouns denoting natural instruments 
require the least marking, and, if a language has an instrumental case, they take 
this case to express Instrument. 

The feature of manipulability appears to be more important than animacy 
for defining Instrument. Among inanimate entities, natural forces and emo- 
tions are to a high extent non-manipulable, and in normal situations they can- 
not take the role Instrument, not even if treated as non-prototypical instances 
of the SR.*! 
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On the other hand, human beings, usually presented as initiators of some 
state of affairs, can under some circumstances also be acted upon by another 
agent in order to bring about a certain state of affairs. This situation can imply 
different relations between the (primary) agent and the other human being, 
which can be conceived as completely manipulated, or as having an active role 
in the accomplishment of an action: in the latter case, there appears to be what 
may be called ‘split agency, whereby intentionality and control are attributed 
to either human participant to different extents. The SR taken by such type of 
secondary agent is Intermediary. Intermediary has a special coding in Classical 
Greek, as I will show below (see $3.9 and 3.13). 

Another important fact about Instrument is that it can only occur in con- 
trolled states of affairs, because it requires the co-occurrence of an agent. This 
is a consequence of the fact that an instrument cannot bring about a state of 
affairs on its own initiative and can be reconnected with the feature of manip- 
ulability: an instrument is not something that might possibly be manipulated, 
but rather it is conceived as something that must necessarily be manipulated in 
order to play an effective role in a state of affairs. The feature of manipulation 
is particularly important in Ancient Greek, as I will show in $3.9. 

A separate instrumental case is attested in the case system of numerous 
languages belonging to various language families. As I have shown in Luraghi 
(1991), among ‘concrete’ cases the instrumental is in fact one of the most 
widely attested, along with local cases. An instrumental case is reconstructed 
for Proto-Indo-European, and is preserved in the majority of the ancient Indo- 
European languages. In Greek, a separate instrumental is attested only in the 
earliest written records, the Mycenean tablets; later, the instrumental merged 
with the dative-locative (see Chapter 2). However, the plain dative with inani- 
mate nouns fulfilled the function of an instrumental case to a large extent. 

Over the last few years a lot of research has been devoted to the relation- 
ship between Comitative and Instrument (see above, §1.2.3), which has made 
it clear that Comitative markers are a possible source for Instrument markers: 
indeed, in the Indo-European languages, they are the most frequent source. 
Also the Indo-European instrumental case derived its instrumental meaning 
from an earlier comitative meaning, as already shown by several scholars in the 
19th century (cf. §1.2.3). Semantic extension from Comitative to Instrument is 
based on the so-called ‘Companion metaphor’, explored in Lakoff and Johnson 
(1980: 135), based on the idea that an instrument can be conceived as acting 
together with an agent, in order to bring about a state of affairs. The Compan- 
ion metaphor is common in the modern European languages, including all the 
Germanic and Romance languages; it also occurs in Modern Greek: in Ancient 
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Greek, syncretism of the instrumental with the dative/locative points in the di- 
rection of a different metaphor for expressing Instrument, as I will argue later 
on this section and in Chapter 2. 

Also attested is the extension of Path expressions to Instrument. According 
to this pattern of semantic extension, an instrument is conceived as the channel 
through which the agent’s agency is transferred onto the state of affairs. The 
Channel metaphor is well established in Ancient Greek, in the first place for 
expressing Intermediary, but later also for Instrument; as an alternative to the 
highly polysemous plain dative, the preposition did, ‘through’, can express In- 
strument also with nouns denoting natural instruments, as we will see in §3.9. 
The semantic extension is from Path to Intermediary and from Intermediary 
to Instrument; the latter estension is based on what I will call the Intermediary 
metaphor, according to which AN INSTRUMENT IS AN INTERMEDIARY. 
This metaphor is based on the feature of lack of (ultimate) control, common 
to both Intermediary and Instrument. 

A similar extension occurs in English for the preposition through. In this 
connection, another SR, Means, is sometimes identified, as in Croft (1991: 178— 
179). Radden (1989a:442-443) also defines Means as relevant for English. 
Compared to Instrument, Means denotes a somewhat less manipulated and 
controlled entity. Apparently, the fact that a constituent is indeed assigned the 
SR Means crucially depends on the occurrence of through, or by means of in 
specific examples. In my view, this definition depends too much on formal 
encoding: it is dubious that the degree of manipulation in you cannot buy ev- 
erything by means of money is indeed lower than in you cannot buy everything 
by using money, although, according to Radden, the former example “tends to 
be understood” as Means, and the latter as Instrument. I prefer to set up only 
one SR Instrument: among other reasons, I will show in §2.2.3.3 and §3.9 that 
non-manipulated entities that may help an agent bring about a state of affairs 
are consistently encoded as Cause in Greek (see further my concept of ‘enabling 
cause, §1.2.4.3). 

A third metaphor, especially widespread in non-Indo-European languages, 
is the Location metaphor. Locative markers are extended to Instrument in 
the Semitic languages, as well as in a number of Australian languages, and in 
Finnish.” 

In the case of locatival markers that rely on the container metaphor 
(§1.2.1.2 and §3.1), the extension of Locative to Instrument is made possible 
by the existence of certain entities, typically conceived as containers, which can 
be viewed as locations or as instruments. A typical example is constituted by 
means of transportation, which, in several languages, are constructed as Lo- 
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cation expressions when in fact they are used as instruments. So for example 
in Russian, a language in which Instrument is normally expressed through the 
instrumental case, one commonly uses expressions such as exat’ na poezde/na 
masine/na metro, ‘to go by train/by car/by subway, with the preposition na, ‘in, 
and the locative case, normally used in Location expressions. 

In Ancient Greek, the merging of the ancient instrumental case with the 
dative/locative is based on the Container metaphor. A class of nouns that has 
apparently played an important bridging role between the two concepts in 
Greek is constituted by body part nouns. I will discuss this matter in more 
detail in Chapter 2. 

In §1.2.4.1 I mentioned extension from Instrument to Agent in the case 
of the Indo-European instrumental. Polysemous markers that can encode the 
two SRs occur in many non-Indo-European languages, notably in a number 
of ergative languages, in which one finds an ergative-instrumental case. In 
Luraghi (2001b) I argued that patterns of polysemy among Agent, Instrument, 
and Locative in these languages points in the direction of an extension from 
Agent to Instrument (the direction that one would expect based on Figure 2). 
Similar to the Companion metaphor that explains the extension of Comitative 
to Instrument, also in this case we have an extension based on personification, 
which gives rise to what I will call the ‘Agent metaphor, according to which 
AN INSTRUMENT IS AN AGENT. This metaphor is based on the extension 
of the feature of primary responsibility from Agent to Instrument: control and 
intentionality features are left out of account, and only the final segment of the 
causal chain is profiled, whereby both Agent and Instrument can be conceived 
as final effectors. 


1.2.4.3, Cause 

In comparison to the roles mentioned above, Cause is more complicated, 
among other things, because there is no natural class of causes: causes can be 
natural forces or emotions, abstract notions, other types of inanimate entity, 
human beings, and, very often, states of affairs.* 

Indeed languages display a much bigger variety of expressions for Cause 
than for Agent and Instrument, as one can see in English (see Dirven 1993, 
and 1995 & Radden 1985), in which virtually all local prepositions can be used 
metaphorically to express Cause. This variety is somewhat embarrassing, con- 
sidering that, according to the schema in Figure 3, Cause is an antecedent role 
and should only merge with other antecedent roles (for example, Source, but 
not Direction). However, as we will see in the discussion of Purpose (§1.2.9), 
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there seems to be much less unidirectionality in the paths followed by semantic 
extension than Figures 2 and 3 apparently imply. 

Interestingly, while many languages have an instrumental case, a specific 
case for Cause is not frequently found. However, the instrumental case it- 
self can express Cause under certain circumstances: specifically, it can express 
Cause with non-controlled states of affairs, or with controlled states of affairs, 
with non-manipulated entities. This is a typical function of the instrumental 
case in the Indo-European languages, as shown by the following example, from 
Sanskrit: 


(30) avidyaya- iva tad ahuh 
ignorance:INSTR indeed:DEM.N/A say:AOR.3PL 
“indeed they say this because of their ignorance” (Aitareya Brahmana i 
11.10). 


In Ancient Greek, the plain dative, which, with inanimate nouns, fulfills the 
function of the Indo-European instrumental, can also express Cause, as I will 
show in §2.2.3.3. 

A frequent spatial source for Cause expressions is provided by Source ex- 
pressions, based on the metaphor CAUSES ARE ORIGINS (of events).** In 
fact, the notion of origin mediates between (spatial) source and cause, and 
often explains the spread of Time expressions to Cause, discussed below. 

Area expressions (see §1.2.12) also provide a source for Cause expressions, 
especially with verbs of emotion, as in the case of English ‘about’ (see Dirven 
1995 & Radden 1985). Area expressions are frequently used for denoting Cause 
in Greek, as we will see especially in Chapter 3 and in $4.2.6 and 4.2.11. 

Another frequent source for Cause expressions is constituted by markers 
of Time. This development is readily exemplified with English ‘since’. The path 
for semantic extension is provided by common knowledge and beliefs about 
causation and the structure of events: causes are thought to precede their con- 
sequences, so if one event comes before another event in time, it is normal 
to conceive of the former as having caused the latter (see Hopper & Traugott 
1993:74). In fact such an inference is so natural that, on the sentence level, 
simple coordination of clauses without any overt marker of Cause can be inter- 
preted as denoting causation. Since markers of Time often derive from markers 
of Source, often Time mediates between space and causation. This is the case 
of the Greek preposition ek, as we will see in §3.2. 

An important feature of Cause, which is usually not given enough atten- 
tion, is the attitude of the agent of a given state of affairs toward the cause that 
brings it about.** Some English examples can serve to clarify this point: 
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(31) [ohn called me and kept me on the phone while I was about to leave home 
and go to the station; as a result, I left late and missed my train]: I missed my 
train by John’s fault. 

(32) [John called me and kept me on the phone while I was about to leave home 
and go to the station: I would have missed my train, if Mary hadn't offered to 
drive me to the station]: I made it to the station by Mary’s help. 


The important difference between (31) and (32) is that the by phrase in (32) 
denotes an event that helps the agent achieve his/her intentions. In fact in En- 
glish it is normally understood as Instrument (or possibly Means), rather than 
Cause. Note however that there is no implication of direct manipulation from 
the side of the agent with respect to the other animate entity. If we now consider 
the following: 


(33) [John called me while I was about to leave home and go to the station, and 
would have kept me on the phone for hours, if Mary hadn't called him on the 
other line. As a result of her call, I was still able to leave in time and didn’t 
miss my train]: Thanks to Mary, I made it to the station. 


In (33) the phrase thanks to Mary cannot denote Instrument: rather, it can be 
described as referring to a positively evaluated cause (just as the phrase by John’s 
fault in (31) refers to a negatively evaluated cause). It can further be remarked 
that (33) could also be a paraphrase of (32), which in its turn also admits a 
paraphrase with with: with Mary’s help I made it to the station. In (31) and 
(33) we find a state of affairs brought about by an agent, encoded as subject, 
which is made possible by an action of another agent. Apparently, in English 
the action of the latter agent can be conceived of in different ways, on a scale 
that goes from Cause to Instrument. As we will see, in Ancient Greek such types 
of events, where no manipulation by the primary agent on the ‘helping’ agent 
is implied, are always encoded as Cause. 

An important type of Cause is Reason, sometimes called ‘psychological 
cause’ or ‘internal cause’. Reason is the entity or, often, the state of affairs, that 
motivates an agent to bring about a state of affairs. So the peculiarity of Reason, 
as opposed to other types of Cause, is that Reason involves the co-occurrence 
of Agent, and it only occurs in controlled states of affairs, brought about inten- 
tionally. Although many languages do not overtly differentiate between Cause 
and Reason, Reason plays an important role in cognition and in grammar, be- 
cause it constitutes a field in which two apparently opposite roles, Cause and 
Purpose, overlap (§1.2.9). 
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1.2.5 Recipient 


Recipient is the role taken by the third argument of some three-place predi- 
cates, typically verbs of ‘giving.*° Verbs of ‘saying’ mostly display constructions 
of the same type, where the role of the third argument is commonly called Ad- 
dressee. Recipients and addressees are typically human beings, given the types 
of state of affairs in which they can occur. 

A common source for Recipient/Addressee expressions is constituted by 
allative markers. An action such as giving involves transfer of an entity from an 
agent to a recipient, the latter constituting the endpoint of the transfer. In the 
case of Addressee, communication is conceived as physical motion, following 
a common metaphor according to which words are objects that move from the 
speaker to the addressee (so-called ‘Conduit metaphor’ see §3.3). 

In the Indo-European languages both SRs are usually encoded by the dative 
case. The Indo-European dative has as its distinctive property its affinity with 
animacy: it almost only ever occurs with nouns that denote human beings, 
and the SRs it most frequently expresses are Recipient, Addressee, and Benefi- 
ciary. A possible local origin of the Indo-European dative can be traced back 
along two lines: one is its morphological affinity with the locative, the other 
its marginal allative function, attested in Sanskrit and Latin, which is usually 
considered the source of its metaphoric use in Purpose expressions.°” 

According to the scale in Heine et al. (1991), quoted above in Figure 2, 
Beneficiary precedes Recipient/Addressee in semantic extension (the two SRs 
are called “Benefactive’ and ‘Dative’ respectively in Figure 2). In Greek there 
is limited evidence for the two SRs being encoded in the same way. The only 
preposition that develops both Recipient and Beneficiary meaning from an ear- 
lier purely spatial meaning, i.e. eis, does not provide clear evidence for a pos- 
sible chronology: on the one hand, Addressee and Beneficiary develop at the 
same time; on the other, use of eis for Beneficiary is limited to few occurrences 
where a plain dative would be the normal type of expression (see §2.2.3 and 
3.3). In Byzantine times, eis tends to replace the dative in all its uses and ends 
up becoming the standard marker of Recipient. 

A common extension of the dative case and comparable Recipient expres- 
sions, at least in the Indo-European languages, is based on syntactic, rather 
than semantic, properties of Recipient NPs. Consider the following examples: 


(34) a. Erhat mir das Buch gegeben 
a. Mt ha dato il libro 
“he gave me (dat.) the book” 
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b. Er hat mir das Buch weggenommen 
b? Miha preso il libro 
“he took the book away from me (dat.)”. 


The dative constituent in the (b) examples does not denote Recipient, it rather 
denotes Source. Indeed, the dative, or corresponding prepositions, cannot ex- 
press Source in Adverbial NPs, even with human referents, in the languages of 
example (34): it only expresses Source with three-place predicates which de- 
note states of affairs symmetrical to other states of affairs in which Recipient 
usually occurs (so to take away with respect to to give).°* Note that both Source 
expressions of this type and Recipient expressions are syntactically indirect ob- 
jects. So the motivation for extension of a certain type of marker, in this case 
the dative, lies in syntactic similarities, rather than in the meaning of the two 
types of NP.*? 

In Ancient Greek both Recipient and Addressee are expressed through the 
dative case, although some prepositional phrases can also occur, especially in 
Addressee expressions, which rely on various prepositions with allative mean- 
ing, such as eis, ‘to’ ($3.3), or prés, ‘toward’ ($3.17). Verbs that mean ‘to take 
away can occur in a variety of constructions, the most frequent of which is 
the double accusative, in which both direct and indirect object appear in the 
accusative case and are encoded as Patient.*° 


1.2.6 Beneficiary 


Beneficiary (also called Benefactive) is the role that is taken by the (human) 
entity in favor of which an action is performed. An example of Beneficiary is 
the PP ‘for my mother’ in (35): 


(35) I bought a present for my mother. 


Beneficiary is sometimes considered as a higher level category which also in- 
cludes Recipient, as e.g. in De la Villa (1989) and Croft (1991: 179). In fact the 
two SRs have a number of common features: in the first place they are virtually 
limited to human referents. Furthermore, in some Indo-European languages 
the dative can encode both Recipient and Beneficiary. The link between the 
two SRs is provided by the notion of abstract movement: Beneficiary is the SR 
of an entity affected by a state of affairs, and the state of affairs in question is 
conceived as being directed toward the beneficiary. 

When we take into account prepositions marking Recipient and Benefi- 
ciary, we see that polysemy between these two SRs is not as frequent as one 
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could expect. Even limiting one’s observation to the most accessible Indo- 
European languages, one can remark that the prepositions that encode Recipi- 
ent do not encode Beneficiary, as shown by Germanic and Romance. Languages 
with a dative case which can encode Beneficiary, usually also have a preposition 
used for the same purpose, which cannot encode Recipient: it is the case of Rus- 
sian dlja, ‘for’, or Latin pro, ‘for’. Considering Beneficiary prepositions in the 
Indo-European languages, a frequent pattern or polysemy emerges involving 
Beneficiary and Purpose, but not Recipient. Indeed Beneficiary and Purpose 
often appear to be equivalent, and a certain preposition is interpreted as ex- 
pressing either role only on the basis of animacy, as shown by the following 
Italian examples:*! 


(36) Giovanni non ha abbastanza soldi per i figli 
“John doesn’t have enough money for his children”; 


(37) Giovanni non ha abbastanza soldi per i regali 
“John doesn’t have enough money to buy presents (lit.: for presents)”. 


According to the scale in Figure 2, the direction of semantic extension should 
be Beneficiary > Purpose. This may be the direction in which semantic exten- 
sion took place in the case of English for, but Iam not sure that the same direc- 
tion was actually followed by semantic extension in the case of Italian per, ‘for’. 
Note that this preposition also expresses Cause, and that it does not express 
Recipient.” In Modern Greek, the preposition jd can express Cause, Purpose 
and Beneficiary. It derives from an Ancient Greek preposition, did, ‘through, 
which in origin only expressed Cause (see §3.9). Already in Classical Greek, the 
meaning of did started to extend to Purpose; only later, in Middle Greek, did 
it also extend to Beneficiary. Note that, similar to Italian per, Modern Greek ja 
also encodes Cause, Purpose, and Beneficiary. More research is needed on this 
matter, but my hypothesis is that if a Beneficiary marker derives from a former 
Cause marker, as is the case for Greek jd, this extension can take place through 
the mediation of Purpose, and the direction of semantic extension may be 


Cause > (Reason) > Purpose > Beneficiary 


In the event that a Beneficiary marker has another origin, the direction is 
possibly the opposite one. 

Different sub-types of Beneficiary can be distinguished, besides the type of 
example (35). In particular, one must mention Malefactive, the human entity 
against which an action is performed, and Behalf. Malefactive can be expressed 
by prepositions that denote direction, similar to prototypical Beneficiary. Based 
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on the analysis of the Ancient Greek data, it turns out that when prepositions 
that have a directional meaning denote both roles, prepositions that denote 
prototypical Beneficiary profile the direction (their meaning is ‘to} ‘towards’), 
while prepositions that denote Malefactive often profile final contact (their 
meaning is ‘against’). 

The Behalf type of Beneficiary can rely on the idea of replacement: if x acts 
on y’s behalf, x is conceived as acting in y’s place. As we will see, Ancient Greek 
expressed this SR with various metaphors, partly based on the idea of covering 
(see $3.12) and on the idea of anteriority in time (see $3.7). 

Beneficiary expressions can also indicate possession. This is a frequent ex- 
tension of the meaning of Beneficiary markers in most Indo-European lan- 
guages, ancient and modern (English being a notable exception); with respect 
to the dative case, this use is sometimes called dativus sympatheticus (see Havers 
1911), and corresponds to external possessor expressions (cf. §1.2.8). 


1.2.7 Experiencer 


Experiencer is often coded as Agent, and consequently, in the Indo-European 
languages, it occurs as subject in active sentences. Cognitively, Experiencer is a 
complicated category because, in spite of its frequent association with Agent, it 
can sometimes be associated with Patient, ie. it can be conceptualized in two 
opposite ways. Croft (1991:213-—225) explains this peculiarity of Experiencer 
showing that mental states are two-way causal relations, which have no a priori 
causal directionality, and can be represented as in Figure 5. 


Experiencer Stimulus 


direct attention to 


cause mental state 


Figure 5. 


In the Indo-European languages, Experiencer is most often encoded as 
subject, for example with verbs of perception. In the case that the stimulus 
is chosen as subject, with verbs that mean ‘to think’ ‘to like, Experiencer is 
encoded through the dative case: this construction is common to most Indo- 
European languages and also existed in Old and Middle English, as in 
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(38) mé dyncd betre 
lsG.DAT seem:pRs.3sG_ better 


“it seems better to me”.? 


The occurrence of the dative in Experiencer expressions is a metaphorical ex- 
tension of the use of the dative for Recipient: physical sensations or men- 
tal impressions are conceived as objects transferred from the stimulus to the 
experiencer. 


1.2.8 Possessor 


A common way of expressing adnominal possession in many languages, among 
which the Indo-European languages, is through the genitive case. In this sec- 
tion I will mainly be concerned with other types of Possessor expressions; the 
semantics of the genitive case will be discussed in §2.2.4.2. It must be remarked 
that languages with an adnominal genitive, or Possessor encoded by preposi- 
tions such as English ‘of’, make use of constructions in which the Possessee is 
the head noun and the Possessor its modifier. The other strategies discussed 
below rely on different syntactic constructions. 

Possessor expressions often vary according to the type of possessive relation 
they are involved in. A frequent distinction concerns alienable vs. inalienable 
possession. The conceptualization of what is alienably or inalienably possessed 
may vary across languages; in general, inalienably possessed entities are body 
parts, and other types of entity involved in a whole-part relation, based on the 
metaphor PARTS ARE POSSESSIONS.“* Possessors of inalienably possessed 
entities may be coded in special ways, for example, they may agree in case with 
the Possessee, or the case of the Possessee may be copied on the Possessor after 
the genitive case (see the examples described in Plank 1995; this apparently can 
only occur in agglutinative languages, see Luraghi 1993). 

Case agreement or suffix copying occur in various non-Indo-European 
languages; among the Indo-European languages, only Classical Armenian and 
Hittite have consistent patterns of case agreement, as shown in 


(39) miantolteamb  srtiw 
simplicity:INsTR heart:INsTR 


“with a simple soul”, Sap. 1.1; 

(40) nu=kan GAL-in arunan ?Ku(ma)rbiyaza E-irza... uwater 
CONN PTc big:acc sea:acc K.:ABL house:aBL bring:PRET.3PL 
n= an INA E-  — SUarha pehuter 


CONN 3sG.acc into house his back bring:PRET.3PL 
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“they brought the big sea out of Kumarbi’s house, and carried him to his 
(own) house” (from Luraghi 1993). 


Vogt (1932) has argued that the Armenian construction is not of Indo- 
European origin, but it is the result of contact with Old Georgian, an agglu- 
tinative language in which the case of the head noun can be copied after the 
genitive ending on the modifier, as in (41): 


(41) perx-n-1 kac-isa-n-i 
foot-PL-NOM man-GEN-PL-NOM 
“(the) feet of the man”.*° 


Following Vogt’s argument, I have shown that the same holds for Hittite, which 
developed a double case construction under the influence of Hurrian, where 
suffix copying also occurs, similar to Georgian (see Luraghi 1993, 1994c). 

In the other Indo-European languages, double case constructions are spo- 
radic: the only well attested one is the double accusative of part and whole in 
Homeric Greek.’” Examples are: 


(42) Déeiokhon dé Paris  bdle... é6mon _ 6pisthe 
D.:acc— ptTc P.:Nom hit:aor.3sc back:acc behind 
“Deiochus hit Paris in the back from behind” (JI. 15.341); 

(43) mé me gunat khalepoisin oneidesi thumon 
NEG 1sG.Acc woman:voc.F painful:paT.PL reproach:DAT.PL spirit:acc 
énipte 
reprove:IMPT.PRS.2SG 
“do not reprove my heart, lady, with hard words of reproach” (II. 3.438)."8 


A third way in which possession is frequently encoded in genetically unrelated 
languages is the so-called external possessor construction, where the Posses- 
sor and the Possessee build two syntactically independent NPs (see the papers 
in Payne & Barshi 1999). In the Indo-European languages, external possession 
involves the use of the dative (so-called dativus sympatheticus), and it is a very 
frequent construction in the majority of the Indo-European languages, English 
being one of the most notable exceptions. It is connected, to a varying ex- 
tent, with inalienable possession, as shown in Havers (1911), and Haspelmath 
(1999). Typical occurrences of external possession involve body parts, as in: 


(44) ich wasche mir die Hénde (Germ.) / mi lavo le mani (It.) 
“I wash my hands”. 
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External possession is also frequent in Ancient Greek. Note that in Greek, as in 
some other ancient Indo-European languages, the dative can also express pos- 
session outside this type of construction, as alternative of the genitive with the 
copula. This usage, called “dative of possession, is further described in §2.2.3. 

From a syntactic point of view, the three types of possessive construction 
mentioned above (adnominal genitive, double case, and external possessor) are 
ona scale, along which double case constructions are located between the two 
extremes from the point of view of constituency. In double case constructions 
we find two nouns that bear the marking required by their syntactic function, 
so they can be regarded as independent constituents (either could be left out). 
The two nouns are in an appositive relation, as in the Ancient Greek examples, 
in which the noun that denotes the part is an apposition to the noun denoting 
the whole. In the Armenian and Hittite examples it can be argued that the 
possessor noun is inflected to agree with the possessee, so that it is treated as 
an adjective (see Luraghi 1994c). Thus there is a certain degree of dependency 
between the two nouns. The resulting scale: 


adnominal genitive > double case > external possessor 


shows that the syntactically most bounded structure (genitive modifier) is 
the one which can be used for all types of possession. Least predictable (i.e. 
alienable) possessive relations need the strongest syntactic bounding. 


1.2.9 Purpose 


Purpose is the SR taken by an entity, often a state of affairs, aimed at by the 
intentional action of an agent. Common sources for Purpose expressions are 
allative markers, or markers of Beneficiary, and markers of Cause. 

Direction markers can extend to Purpose especially through the bridging 
effect of abstract nouns: often, when an abstract noun occurs in a Direction 
expression it triggers an interpretation as Purpose. Some such developments 
are exemplified by Greek prepositions, such as eis ($3.3), and prods ($3.17), and 
will be further discussed in Chapter 3. 

I have already discussed the semantic relation between Purpose and Bene- 
ficiary in §1.2.6. The relation between Purpose and Cause constitutes an inter- 
esting issue, because according to Figure 3, polysemy involving the two SRs 
should not occur. However, this type of polysemy is widely attested. Croft 
(1991:293), mostly on the evidence of English for, argues that Purpose expres- 
sions can extend their meaning to also express Cause.” As I have mentioned 
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above, evidence for the contrary development, i.e. from Cause to Purpose, is 
also available (see further Luraghi 2001a and below, $3.9). 

In order to explain this apparent irregularity to the unidirectionality hy- 
pothesis, I would like to suggest that the notion of Reason, which, as remarked 
by Croft (1991), mediates between Cause and Purpose, really constitutes a kind 
of undifferentiated area, in which the reason that motivates an agent to act is 
cognitively equivalent to the purpose of the action, so that the two notions 
overlap completely. Purpose denotes a type of mental state, and the two-way 
model put forth by Croft (1991), cf. §1.2.7, to illustrate the relation between 
Experiencer and Stimulus can be extended to the relation between Agent and 
Purpose, as in Figure 6. 


Agent Purpose 
intentionality 
e > @ 
e< e 


motivates Agent 


Figure 6. 


Bidirectionality of semantic extension between Cause and Purpose, as rep- 
resented in Figure 6, brings about polysemy involving Cause and Beneficiary, 
as already remarked in §1.2.6. 


1.2.10 Patient 


In nominative/accusative languages, Patient is the role commonly encoded 
by the accusative case. Again, many languages allow some variation in case 
marking, based on typical features of the Patient: degree of affectedness (to- 
tal/partial), and change of state. Note that in some languages different case 
marking does not imply a different syntactic behavior (for example, non- 
accusative direct objects can become subjects of passive sentences). Another 
common situation is that different case marking is triggered by some lexical 
features, such as animacy, countability, etc. (see Wierzbicka 1990 on alterna- 
tions in case marking for the direct object in some Slavic languages).*° 

Since Ancient Greek displays quite a variety of ways of marking the di- 
rect object, depending on animacy and internal structure of its referent, I will 
discuss the features of Patient in Chapter 2. 
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1.2.11 Manner 


Manner is the SR that refers to how a states of affairs is brought about. Lan- 
guages often rely on one or more derivational affixes to form manner adverbs; 
the formation of manner adverbs is often so regular that it comes close to in- 
flectional processes (Greek grammarians often described the adverbial ending 
-ds of manner adverbs as representing a sixth case). 

It is not always clear how Manner can be distinguished from Attendant 
Circumstances and Instrument. Manner Adverbials typically only modify the 
verb, rather than the verb phrase. Furthermore, the possibility for a PP to be 
undestood as denoting Manner depends on lexical meaning and possible non- 
referential interpretation of specific nouns. In general, abstract nouns are more 
likely than concrete nouns to occur in Manner expressions. Besides, certain 
abstract nouns can only denote Manner: the PP with care can virtually only 
mean carefully, independent of any context. 

Manner can co-occur with virtually all states of affairs. The latter fact can 
perhaps explain the wide variety of Manner expressions found in languages: 
in Greek, in particular, almost all prepositions can express Manner (Martinez 
Vasquez et al. 1999: 146-153). Crespo (1988a) studies the distribution of dif- 
ferent types of Manner expression in Classical Greek, among them manner ad- 
verbs and various PPs, and concludes that the choice between them is usually 
determined by the concrete lexical items that need to be turned into a Manner 
expression. 


1.2.12 Area 


Dirven (1995:113) uses the label ‘Area’ in order to refer to non-local uses of 
‘about’. He writes: ‘in its nonspatial use the preposition [about] has only two 
senses, viz. area, or topic, and cause’. According to this definition, Area refers 
to the topic of verbs of saying and the like. In a sentence like: 


(45) a. Iread a book about gardening, 


the PP about gardening denotes an abstract space around which ideally the con- 
tent of the book is located. In English, the topic of verbs of communication or 
mental activity can also be expressed through the preposition ‘on’: 


b. I read a book on gardening. 


This expression is based on a different metaphor: topic is conceptualized as an 
area that is placed upon the landmark. 
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Metaphors of both types are available in Ancient Greek, where topic can be 
expressed by peri, ‘around; or, less frequently, by hupér, ‘over’. 

Area is defined in a broader sense in Radden (1989a: 448) as “the thematic 
context or field within which an event is seen”. In this sense, Area is also the 
SR of NPs that specify the extent to which the state of affairs denoted by the 
verb applies: 


(46) These two skirts differ in size, 


where the PP in size refers to an abstract space in which the situation denoted 
by the verb holds; furthermore, Area denotes a quality that affects a referent to 
a certain extent, as in 


(47) John is a lawyer by profession. 


This second type of Area is expressed by the instrumental case in a number 
of Indo-European languages, and this function is also reconstructed for the 
Proto-Indo-European instrumental. In Greek some reflexes of this usage are 
attested in the use of the plain dative (see §2.2.3.3); however, most often Area 
is expressed through a Greek innovation, i.e. the plain accusative (see §2.2.1.4). 
Several PPs can also denote the limits of a state of affair. They mostly involve 
prepositions whose concrete spatial meaning is ‘toward; and in their abstract 
meaning can be translated as ‘regarding. See further §4.2.11. 


The semantics of Greek cases 


2.0 Introduction 


This chapter is devoted to the meaning of cases. It is not meant to be exhaustive: 
each single case, if described in all its uses and semantic extensions, could well 
be the topic of a whole book. The Greek case system consists of five cases: the 
nominative, the vocative, the accusative, the genitive, and the dative. My aim in 
this chapter is to highlight those areas in the meaning of each case that are also 
relevant to the use of cases with prepositions. Consequently, I will mostly be 
concerned with concrete, as opposed to grammatical, uses of cases. Grammat- 
ical uses will briefly be mentioned when relevant to the understanding of case 
semantics and oppositions between cases. Another consequence is that I will 
not treat the nominative and the vocative, but will limit the discussion to cases 
that can appear within prepositional phrases, i.e. the accusative, the genitive, 
and the dative. I will try to give a synchronic account of the meaning of each 
case, considering cases as instances of structured polysemy that developed di- 
achronically by means of motivated semantic extensions (although synchroni- 
cally the various meanings of each case do not necessarily derive from a basic 
meaning). I will start with a description of pre-literary (partly pre-Greek) de- 
velopments which resulted in case syncretism, and can explain how various 
meanings could become compatible and merge with each other. 


2.1 Case syncretism 


2.1.1 Case syncretism as a diachronic process 


Case syncretism, understood as a diachronic process, consists in the merging 
of two or more cases; it occurred in several Indo-European languages, and fol- 
lowed different patterns. The study of case syncretism has a long tradition in 
Indo-European linguistics; although phonological factors have often been con- 
ceived as playing an important part, the role of semantic affinity among cases 
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received major emphasis in early studies (see Delbriick 1907).’ Recently the 
use of the word ‘syncretism’ has been extended to include synchronic overlap 
of semantic roles and polysemy of cases and adpositions. This is the sense in 
which the problem of syncretism is approached in e.g. Croft (1991) and var- 
ious works by Stolz (1998, 2001 and others). In this book, I prefer to use the 
word ‘syncretism’ for the diachronic process of merging among various cases, 
and ‘polysemy’ for synchronic overlap of semantic roles. 

Greek inherited its case system from late Proto-Indo-European. The case 
system of the latter is usually reconstructed as including three additional cases 
with respect to Ancient Greek, i.e. the locative, the ablative, and the instru- 
mental.* These are cases that mostly had adverbial function, as shown by the 
languages in which they are attested: they often occurred outside the nuclear 
predication and had strong semantic motivation. In Ancient Greek, two cases 
are the result of syncretism, i.e. the genitive, which resulted from merging of 
the genitive and the ablative, and the dative, from the dative, locative, and 
instrumental. 


2.1.2 Genitive and ablative 


Syncretism of the genitive with the ablative is usually explained through the 
partitive value of the genitive. The basic function of ablatival markers is to ex- 
press Source. A common extension goes from the indication of the source of 
concrete motion to the indication of origin, as shown in English: 


(1) That girl came here from Nigeria; 
(2) That girl is from Nigeria. 


Partitive envisages a trajector as being an individuated, detachable part of a 
whole (the landmark): 


(3) One of the Nigerian girls. 
Partitive is connected with part-whole expressions, as in 
(4) <A page of the book. 


Part-whole relations are often metaphorically mapped on the domain of pos- 
session: the whole is conceived as the possessor of its parts, following the 
metaphor PARTS ARE POSSESSIONS (see §1.2.8). Possessor, in its turn, is 
the SR typically expressed by the genitive in the Indo-European languages. 
Syncretism of the ablative and the genitive through the partitive can be ex- 
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plained based on the metaphor WHOLES ARE ORIGINS (see Nikiforidou 
1991:173-175). 

In several modern Indo-European languages, including Romance and Ger- 
manic, the inflectional genitive has been replaced by a former ablatival marker, 
which has undergone the semantic extension outlined above. In Greek, it is 
hard to say from the morphology alone if the genitival marker was substituted 
by the ablative, because the Proto-Indo-European ablative and genitive were 
distinct only in a minority of paradigms. Syncretism of the genitive and the 
ablative also occurred in the Baltic and Slavic languages. 


2.1.3 Dative, locative, and instrumental 


Syncretism of dative, locative and instrumental in Ancient Greek is clearly visi- 
ble from morphology: the endings of the dative case in the various inflectional 
classes correspond to different endings of all three cases in the other Indo- 
European languages (see Chantraine 1961). The three cases did not merge at 
the same time: the earliest Greek texts, the Mycenean tablets (about 1150 Bcg), 
provide evidence for a stage at which the dative and the locative had already 
merged, but the instrumental was still distinct.‘ 

The Indo-European dative is closely connected with animacy, being the 
case of Recipient, Addressee, and Beneficiary. In some of its uses it denotes 
physical proximity of a trajector to an animate landmark, as in the construction 
commonly called ‘dative of possession’: 


(5) ésan dé téi Kroisoi dtio paides 
be:IMPE.3PL PTC ART.DAT C.:DAT two:Nnom child:NoM.PL 
“Croesus had two children” (Hdt. 1.34.2). 


The original local meaning of the dative in Proto-Indo-European was possi- 
bly allative, rather than locative. The Greek dative has a limited allative func- 
tion, when it occurs as the second argument of some motion verbs and mostly 
animate nouns.° 

The most relevant function of the Indo-European dative with inanimate 
nouns is to express Purpose. The dative of Purpose, albeit sporadically, also 
occurs in Greek: 


(6) lokéi d’ —hupethoréssonto 
ambush:DaT PTC arm:IMPF.M/P.3PL 
“they armed themselves for an ambush” (II. 18.513). 
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The fact that the dative expressed Purpose seems to imply that its usage in Di- 
rection expressions was once wider: as I have remarked in §1.2.9, Direction 
markers often develop into Purpose markers. The locative, on the other hand, 
not only expressed Location, but, to a limited extent, could also express Direc- 
tion, especially with a set of verbs, such as ‘to put’ ‘to fall down; ‘to sit down, 
with which the locative profiled the endpoint of motion, rather than the tra- 
jectory.° Therefore the possible directional value of the two cases provided a 
semantic link between them. 

In fact, the relationship between the dative and the locative in Proto-Indo- 
European may have been even deeper, as shown by morphological affinities 
between the endings of the two cases. According to Kurylowicz (1964: 190), 
the two endings in the singular were apophonic variants of each other, the da- 
tive being “genetically nothing else than an offshoot of the locative used with 
personal nouns”. Recently, Aristar (1996) has argued in favor of Kurylowicz’s 
hypothesis, based on data from genetically unrelated languages. A number of 
Indo-European languages, beside Greek, display this syncretism, among others 
Hittite; furthermore, in some of the Romance languages the preposition that 
substituted the dative can also express Location.’ 

Contrary to the syncretisms examined thus far, syncretism of the da- 
tive/locative with the instrumental is a peculiar feature of Greek, and it is not 
connected with any particular morphological similarity. 

The original meaning of the Indo-European instrumental case was most 
likely sociative, as remarked by Delbriick (1867) in his discussion of Sanskrit, 
but its most frequent function must have been to express Instrument. The link 
between Instrument and Location, and thus between the instrumental case and 
the dative/locative, is provided by a tendency to conceive an instrument as a 
container. Such tendency is sporadically attested by the use of Location expres- 
sions for means of transportation in several languages;* in Greek it became 
systematic, and not only led to a merger of the instrumental with the dative 
locative, but, at a later stage and limited to Christian Greek (see $4.4), also 
favored the extension of the preposition en, ‘in’, to Instrument expressions. 


2.2 The meaning of cases without prepositions 


2.2.1 The accusative 


The accusative is, in the first place, the case of the direct object. In this function 
the need for the accusative to express a grammatical relation often overrides se- 
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mantic considerations.’ However, as we will see in the next paragraphs, Ancient 
Greek allows for variation in the expression of the direct object; furthermore, 
the accusative is widely used in adverbial expressions, which makes it possible 
to speak of an autonomous semantic value of this case more than for some 
other Indo-European languages. 


2.2.1.1 Affectedness 

As direct object, the accusative most often expresses the semantic role Patient, 
whose main semantic feature is total affectedness. In Ancient Greek, there are 
a number of verbs that can take the genitive or dative, and still partake of the 
syntactic properties of transitive verbs. With these verbs, the Patient expression 
is still a direct object, and it can become the subject of passive constructions:'° 


(7) héke ho Sardiénos kérux 
come:AOR.3SG ART.NOM Sardian:nom herald:nom 
deomenos Kroisoi — boéthéein 
entreat:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM C.:DAT.M help:INF.PRS 
poliorkeoménoi 
besiege:PART.PRS.M/P.DAT.M 
“the Sardian herald came to entreat their help for Croesus now besieged” 
(Hdt. 1.83.1); 


(8) hot dipsontes ... ou boéthotintai 
ART.NOM.PL be.thirsty:PART.PRS.NOM.PL NEG help:PRs.M/P.3PL 
“those who are thirsty do not receive help” (Plu. Mor. 689c); 


(9) Déidkés mén nun té Médikon éthnos sunéstrepse 
D.NOM PTC PTC ART.N/A Median:N/A nation:N/A unit:AoR.3sG 
motinon kai totitou érxe 
alone:n/A and DEM.GEN.N govern:AOR.3SG 
“Deioces then united the Median nation, and no other, and ruled it” 
(Hat. 1.101); 


(10) hupo tot Kuirou Smeérdios drkhontai kai hup 
under ART.GEN.M C.:GEN.M S.:GEN.M govern:PRS.M/P.3PL and under 
oudends dllou 
INDEE.GEN.M INDEF.GEN.M 
“they are ruled by Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, and by no other” 

(Hdt. 3.74.3). 


Example (7) contains the verb boéthéein, ‘to help, with the dative po- 
liorkeoméndi, “(Croesus) who is besieged’; in (8) we find a personal passive 
of the same verb. In example (9) the verb drkhein, ‘to govern, takes the gen- 
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itive tovitou, ‘this’ ‘the latter’; the same verb occurs in a personal passive con- 
struction in (10). 

That syntactically accusative and non-accusative NPs can be on the same 
plane is shown by example (11), where an accusative and a genitive direct object 
are coordinated: 


(11) mukethmoit?  ékousa boén 
lowing:GEN PTC hear:Aor.1SG COW:GEN.PL.F 
aulizomendon oién te — blekhen 
lodge:PART.PRS.M/P.GEN.PL.F sheep:GEN.PL PTC bleating:acc.F 
“T heard the lowing of the cattle lying (in the courtyard) and the bleating 
of the sheep” (Od. 12.265-266)." 


Prototypically, the difference between accusative direct objects and non- 
accusative ones can be detected in different degrees of affectedness: for exam- 
ple, verbs that take a dative direct object, such as boéthein, ‘to help, do not 
denote a change of state on the side of the patient. The use of the genitive for di- 
rect objects is even more interesting in this respect, because, besides verbs that 
only (or almost only) take the genitive, as drkhein, ‘to govern, or akotiein, ‘to 
hear’, there is free variation between accusative and genitive with other verbs, 
based on the partitive value of the genitive. I will come back to such occurrences 
below, §2.2.2. 


2.2.1.2 Animacy 

A feature of many verbs that take non-accusative direct objects is that their 
direct object is typically animate: this is true for such verbs as ‘help’ or ‘govern’, 
as in the examples above.’* The role of animacy is also shown by variation of 
the accusative and another case with some other verbs, such as orégein: 


(13) orexdmenos prumnon skélos 
reach:PART.AOR.MID.NOM extreme:N/A leg:n/A 
“hitting (him) upon the base of the leg” (II. 16.314); 


(14) paidos oréxato phaidimos Héktor 
child:ceN reach:aor.M1p.3sG glorious:‘Nom H.:NoM 
“glorious Hector reached out to his boy” Cl. 6.466); 

(15) kheiras emoi orégontas 


hand:acc.PL.F 1sG.DAT stretch.out:PART.PRS.ACC.PL 
“stretching out their hands toward me” (Od. 12.257). 


Note that between the accusative prumnon skélos, ‘the base of the leg’, in (13) 
and the genitive paidos, ‘child’, and dative emoi, ‘me’, in (14) and (15) there 
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is a semantic difference: in (13) the direct object is totally affected, while in 
(14) and (15) it denotes an entity toward which the trajector reaches. In the 
former case we have a real patient, in the latter, the SR of the direct object 
is rather Direction. This semantic alternation is independent of diathesis and 
is apparently triggered by animacy: animate landmarks with orégein are only 
partially affected. Interestingly, partial affectedness can be expressed equally 
well by the genitive and by the dative. The use of the former case relies on its 
partitive value (see §2.2.2.2), while the latter can occur in this context due to its 
directional meaning (see §2.1.3). In fact, even verbs such as drkhein, regularly 
constructed with the genitive, can occasionally take the dative. 

Case variation is also diachronic: some verbs that take the accusative in 
Homer change their government in later authors, while other verbs tend to 
either lose variation, or change their complement to the accusative in post- 
Homeric Greek. 


2.2.1.3, Local meaning of the accusative 

The accusative can denote Direction with motion verbs. This usage, as shown 
by comparison, can be reconstructed for the Proto-Indo-European accusative; 
in Ancient Greek, it is mostly limited to the prepositional accusative. Some 
instances of plain accusative expressing Direction occur in Homer, mostly with 
nouns that have spatial referents: 


(16) hé ad dra Kupron hikane 
DEM.NOM.F PTC PTC C.:ACC  g0:AOR.3SG 
“she went to Cyprus” (Od. 8.362). 


Direction can also refer to nouns denoting ‘social locations, ie. nouns that 
do not necessarily have spatial referents, but denote the setting of social life, 
as described in the Homeric poems. One such noun is boulé, ‘assembly’ (see 
further §2.2.3.1): 


(17) toi @ him héponto Argeion basilées 
ptc prc together follow:rmpr.3pL Argive:GEN.PL king:NOM.PL 
hésoi kekleato boulén 
REL.NOM.PL Call:pLpr.M/P.3PL council:acc.E 
“and there followed with (him) the kings of the Argives, all those that had 
been called to the council” (JI. 10.194-195). 


In a number of passages, a local accusative occurs, not with a directional, but 
rather with a perlative value:'* 
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(18) apéssuto dématos  Heéktor ten autéen 
run.away:IMPF.M/P.3sG house:GEN H.:NOM DEM.ACC.F DEM.ACC.F 
hodon 
road:ACC.F 


“Hector hurried from the house back over the same way” (I. 6.390-391). 


The accusative in (18) is commonly called ‘accusative of extension’; in Homer 
it mostly occurs with motion verbs. The SR expressed is Path. 
In some occurrences, we have non-dynamic states of affairs: 


(19) leipet’ agakléos Meneldou douros eroen 
remain:IMPr.M/P.3sG glorious:GEN M.:GEN — spear:GEN cCast:ACC.F 
“he was a spear-cast behind glorious Menelaus” (II. 23.529). 


In (19) the NP dourds eréén, ‘a spear-cast’, indicates the distance between the 
trajector and the landmark. 

In later prose, both types of occurrence, with or without motion, are fre- 
quent; the verb apékhesthai, ‘to be far from’ often occurs with the accusative 
and words denoting measure. With motion verbs and perlative value, we find 
expressions such as thdlassan plein, ‘to sail on the sea (acc.)’. Note that this is 
a different type of perlative relation, because it denotes motion over a surface, 
rather than a straight trajectory. In such occurrences, the accusative of exten- 
sion profiles the limits of the activity of a trajector. Even in Homer, the perlative 
value of the accusative does not in itself imply that a trajector moves along a 
straight trajectory: if we understand that the trajectory must be straight, as in 
(18), our understanding depends on our knowledge of the actual structure of 
the landmark. 

Apparently, to judge from the Homeric examples, occurrences with motion 
verbs must precede those in which the accusative simply denotes a distance. 
This is also in accordance with the semantic explanation outlined below. As we 
will see in Chapter 3, within prepositional phrases the accusative of extension is 
very productive in Homer, both with verbs that denote motion within an area, 
and with verbs that denote state on a certain area. 

In (19) the accusative denotes the distance between two referents: the no- 
tion of motion along a trajectory is metaphorically shifted to state. This is 
an instance of ‘fictive motion, as defined in Talmy (2000, Chapter 2): mo- 
tion is metaphorically used to refer to static location on an extended area. The 
metaphor involving fictive motion is widely employed in languages, and covers 
a number of different instantiations. Talmy (2000) mentions a variety of pat- 
terns in which a fictive path can be conceived; the one relevant for the present 
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discussion is the ‘access path’, which Talmy defines as “a depiction of a station- 
ary object’s location in terms of a path that some other entity might follow to 
the point of encounter with the object” (2000: 136). An English example is: 


(20) The bakery is across the street from the bank. 


Langacker (1991:326-330) also describes static uses of dynamic expressions, 
such as the one in (20), and considers them the result of subjectification: a 
location is understood as the result of a motion, starting from the deictic point 
of a possible observer. Another type of fictive motion, which can similarly be 
understood as a result of subjectification, is the one described by Talmy as the 
‘advent path’: “a depiction ofa stationary object’s location in terms of its arrival 
or manifestation at the site it occupies” (2000: 135). An English example is: 


(21) Termite mounds are scattered all over the plain. 


This pattern is often found in Greek with the prepositional accusative as we 
will see in various sections in Chapter 3. In such occurrences, the accusative is 
referred to as ‘accusative of extension’. 

Time expressions in the accusative are based on its spatial meaning: they 
derive from the accusative of extension, and denote duration: 


(22) hos téte mén proépan émar es @élion  katadunta 
so. then prc whole:n/a day:N/A to sun:acc set:PART.AOR.ACC 
dainunt’ 
feast:IMPF.M/P.3PL 
“thus the whole day long till the setting of the sun they feasted” 
(Il. 1.601602). 


To sum up, spatial uses of the plain accusative are rather restricted. In partic- 
ular, in Direction expressions the plain accusative tends to be replaced by the 
preposition eis with the accusative. 


2.2.1.4 Adverbial use of the accusative 

When shifted to an abstract plane, Area expressions in the accusative denote an 
abstract domain which limits in some sense a quality or a state of affairs. This 
function of the plain accusative is so typical of Greek that it has deserved the 
name of “Greek accusative’, or accusative of respect: 


(23) pddas okis Akhilletis 
foot:acc.PL quick:voM A.:NOM 
“Achilles swift-foot” (passim); 
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(24) diaphérei gune andros ten phiisin 
differ:PRS.38SG WoOman:NOM.F man:GEN ART.ACC.F nature:ACC.F 
“there is a difference in nature between men and women” (PI. Rep. 453b). 


Example (23) contains an accusative of respect related to an attributive adjec- 
tive: the accusative clarifies to which area of the landmark the quality applies. 
Some quasi-adverbial expressions in the accusative are derived form this us- 
age, as the from mékos, ‘in length’, lit.: ‘length:acc’, used with forms that de- 
note measure or duration. In (24) the accusative of respect relates to the verb 
diaphérein, ‘to differ’, and delimits the area in which two referents are distinct 
from each other. Interestingly, the accusative of respect can often be substituted 
by the plain dative in this type of Area expression (dativus limitationis): 


(25) ou dia ten hulén eidei diaphérousin, 
NEG through arvr.acc.z matter:acc.F species:pat differ:pRs.3PL 
al’ hoti en tot 16g6i énestin enantiosis 
but because in ART.DAT reason:DAT be:PRs.3sG contrariety:NOM.F 
“(and a bronze triangle and a wooden circle) differ in species not because 
of their matter, but because there is contrariety in their formulae” 
(Arist. Metaph. 1058b 14-15). 


Here, the form efdei, ‘in species’ limits the extent to which the state of affairs 
denoted by diaphérousan, ‘differing, applies, much in the same way as phusin, 
‘in nature’ in (24). Similarly, the form mekei, ‘length:par’ can occur instead of 
mékos (see further §2.2.3.3). Furthermore, verbs such as diaphérein can also 
have Area expressions formed with various prepositional phrases (mostly peri 
or kata), as shown in §3.11 and 3.16. 


2.2.2 The genitive 


The Greek genitive is a very versatile case, because of its wide use as partitive, 
which enables it to substitute for virtually all other cases. A conflict arises be- 
tween the ablatival and the partitive genitive, not only in the sense that the 
ablatival genitive is mostly limited to PPs (see §2.2.2.1), but also, as I will argue 
at length in Chapter 3, within PPs. 


2.2.2.1 The ablatival genitive 

The genitive functions as an ablative mostly in connection with certain verbs 
that require a complement with ablatival value: in practice, the ablatival mean- 
ing is part of the meaning of the verb, rather than of the meaning of the genitive 
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as a plain case. This is true already in Homer, where the plain ablatival genitive 
occurs with verbs that mean ‘to move away, ‘to take away’ in much the same 
way as in later authors: 


(26) ho men pharétrés exeileto pikron 
DEM.NOM PTC quiver:GEN.F take.out:aoR.MID.3sG_bitter:acc 
oiston 
arrow:ACC 


“he had drawn out of the quiver a bitter arrow” (Il. 8.323); 


(27) hoi neoteroi auton toisi 
ART.NOM.PL yOUNg:CMPR.NOM.PL DEM.GEN.PL.M ART.DAT.PL.M 
presbutéroisi suntugkhdnontes eikousi tés 
old:cMPR.DAT.PL.M mMeet:PART.PRS.NOM.PL tuUrn:PRS.3PL ART.GEN.F 
hodot kai ektrapontai 
way:GEN.F and walk.out:pRs.M/P.3PL 
“younger men, when they meet their elders, turn aside and give place to 
them in the way” (Hdt. 2.80.1); 


(28) héds turdnnon eleutherothésan Athénaioi 
how despot:GEN.PL.M free:Aor.P.3PL Athenian:NoM.PL 
“how the Athenians were freed from their despots” (Hdt. 5.62.1). 


In (26) the ablatival genitive occurs with a compound verb, exairein, ‘to take 
out, ‘to take away, that contains the preverb ek-, ‘out of? ‘from’ (cf. §3.2), a 
typical situation, as shown also by example (27) from Herodotus, where the 
ablatival genitive occurs with a motion verb, ektrdpesthai, ‘to move out again 
a compound with ek-. In (28) we find an occurrence with the verb eleutheroiin, 
‘to free’, which implies the notion of taking away. 

Some verbs that denote emotions can take a second argument in the geni- 
tive. Although there is no variation with such verbs, one can connect the occur- 
rence of the genitive with its ablatival value: the second argument of verbs of 
emotion denotes the cause of emotion, and Cause is a SR frequently associated 
with the ablative in the Indo-European languages that preserve this case." 

As we will see in Chapters 3 and 4, the ablatival value of the genitive is more 
productive with prepositions, although it tends to be limited to prepositions 
that do not allow case variation. The most simple substitute for the ablatival 
genitive is the preposition ek with the genitive. 
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2.2.2.2 Partitive 
As already remarked, the partitive value of the genitive was particularly de- 
veloped in Greek; as we will see in further chapters, this also had important 
consequences on the structure and evolution of the Greek prepositional phrase. 
The notion ‘partitive, which is usually taken for granted as referring to a 
case or SR, needs to be better understood. As a starting point, let us take the 
possibility for the partitive to occur in the place of all other cases, irrespective 
of their syntactic function:!° 


(29) ophra_ pioi oinoio 
for drink:opt.pRs.3sG wine:GEN 
“in order to drink some wine” (Od. 22.11); 


(30) piné te oinon 
drink:IMPT.PRS.2SG PTC wine:ACC 
“drink (your) wine” (Od. 15.391); 

(31) eisi gar auton kai para basiléi toi 
be:prs.3PL PTC DEM.GEN.PL and by  king:pAT.M ART.DAT.M 
Perséon 
Persian:GEN.PL.M 
“there are (some) of these (sc. ants) even by the king of the Persians” 
(Hadt. 3.102.2); 

(32) é€  ouk Argeos éen...; 

PTC NEG A.:GEN be:IMPF.3SG 
“was he not in Argos?” (Od. 3.251); 

(33) epei k  olooio tetarpomestha — gdoio 
when ptc dire:GEN.M enjoy:PE.M/P.1PL groan:GEN.M 
“when we have taken our fill of dire lamenting” (JI. 23.10); 

(34) philoteti trapeiomen 
love:DAT.F enjoy:AOR.MID.1PL 
“we take our joy in love” (II. 3.441). 


Examples (29) and (30) contain the frequent alternation between genitive and 
accusative for direct object, based on partial vs. total affectedness. This differ- 
ence is normally captured by the remark that when the partitive genitive occurs, 
only part of the entity referred to undergoes the process denoted by the verb. 
This statement sounds as if one should always have a situation in which a whole 
referent is present, and a part of it is affected: but it is very important to remark 
that this is not the case. The genitive oinoio in (29) does not mean ‘part of the 
wine’: it rather functions as an indefinite quantifier, and it is correctly trans- 
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lated with ‘some wine’. The point is made clearer by the occurrence of a geni- 
tive in (31) with the function of a partitive subject: here the referent of autén, 
‘of them; is count (‘ants’). The genitive indicates an unspecified quantity. 

In example (32) the genitive occurs as the Location complement of the 
verb ‘to be’. Locatival function is not very frequent for the plain genitive, but it 
is extremely productive for the prepositional genitive, as I will show extensively 
in Chapter 3. With this function, the genitive entered an opposition with the 
accusative of extension, described in §2.2.1.3, which can also denote Location. 
I will discuss this opposition in Chapter 3 and in $4.3. 

Spatial location can be conceptualized as temporal location; accordingly, 
the genitive also occurs in Time expressions, such as hespéras (evening:GEN), 
nuktos (night:GEN), meaning ‘during the evening; ‘during the night (lit.: ‘at an 
unspecified point in the day/night’). Temporal use of the genitive is common 
to many Indo-European languages, even to those in which the partitive value 
of the genitive is not particularly prominent, such as some of the Germanic 
languages (cf. Goth. nahts, ‘by night’, dagis, “by day’). 

Finally, in examples (33) and (34) we find an alternation between the par- 
titive genitive and the instrumental dative. The verb térpesthai, ‘to enjoy, takes 
a complement which can be variously conceptualized, as the matter of satis- 
faction (genitive) or as the means by which satisfaction is attained (dative). We 
have seen in examples (14) and (15) that the genitive can also substitute for a 
complement in the dative when the latter is a dative ‘proper’ ie. it expresses 
Direction with an animate landmark. 


2.2.2.3 The partitive: a real case? 

Given the current definition of the function of morphological case, that is 
“marking dependent nouns for the type of relationship they bear to their 
heads” (Blake 1994:1), the partitive does not seem to be homogeneous with 
the category. Indeed, the partitive conveys information as to the structure of the 
entity referred to: when we find eisi autén, ‘there are some’, as in (31), the im- 
pression is that the function of a partitive comes close to the function of num- 
ber, rather than to the function of case: partitive denotes a quantity (‘some’), 
and not a relation of an NP with some other constitutent in the sentence. 

The use of the genitive as a partitive is typical of some Indo-European lan- 
guages and virtually not attested in others; those where the genitive most con- 
sistently functions as a partitive are the Slavic and the Baltic languages, followed 
by Ancient Greek. Outside Indo-European, the partitive occurs as a separate 
case, for example in Finnish, where it is used as alternative to the nominative 
for partitive subjects and to the accusative for partitive objects: 
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(35) Kirjat ovat poydalla 
book:NoM-PL be:PRES-3PL table:ADESS 
“the books are on the table”; 

(36) Péyddlla on kirjoja 
table:apEss be:pRES-3sG book:PRT-PL 
“there are some books on the table”. 


Blake (1994:204) defines partitive as “a case that indicates an entity partly af- 
fected”. This definition, though commonly accepted, is not devoid of problems. 
The notion of affectedness in particular seems to imply that partitive is used 
for direct objects, or subjects which are not agents: but in Finnish, partitive 
subjects appear with action verbs too, as in 


(37) Sotilaita tuli illalla 
soldier:PRT-PL Come:IMPE-3SG evening:ADESS 
“some soldiers came in the evening” (from Sulkala & Karjalainen 1992: 
211). 


That the partitive belongs to case category appears questionable also based on 
languages in which nouns do not have a morphological case. In the case that 
partitive is expressed by a preposition, it can be shown that the ‘preposition’ 
is in fact a different type of lexical item. In some of the Romance languages 
the Latin preposition de, ‘from’, which has substituted for the genitive case, has 
also acquired a partitive usage. In partitive constructions, the descendants of de 
have undergone re-categorization and currently function as partitive articles, 
as in Italian and French: 


(38) Céun uomo in casa / ci sono degli uomini in casa 
“there is a man in the house / there are some men in the house”; 


(39) Prendo i libri / prendo dei libri / prendo il libro / prendo un libro 
“T take the books / I take some books / I take the book / I take a book” 


(40) Je suis venu avec les amis / je suis venu avec des amis 
“T came with my (lit.: the) friends / I came with some friends”. 


The distribution of degli/dei/des in the above examples is the same as the distri- 
bution of indefinite and definite articles, and shows that a partitive construc- 
tion does not functionally correspond to a morphological case. 

To sum up, the partitive value of the genitive makes the latter not com- 
pletely homogeneous with the other cases. This remark is of particular impor- 
tance for the use of the genitive within prepositional phrases, a peculiarity of 
Ancient Greek that will be discussed at length in Chapters 3 and 4. 


The semantics of Greek cases 


2.2.3 The dative 


As I have remarked, the Greek dative originated from the merger of three dis- 
tinct cases; not surprisingly, the semantics of the dative is rather complicated. 
Among the three functions fulfilled by the dative, i.e. dative ‘proper’,'® locative, 
and instrumental, the first basic difference can be detected in the tendency for 
the locatival dative to occur within prepositional phrases only. On the other 
hand, the dative proper and the instrumental dative share the fact that they are 
not prepositional: with the exception of svin, ‘with’ (Comitative), the instru- 
mental dative in Greek occurs without prepositions; the same is true for the 
dative proper, much in the same way as in the other ancient Indo-European 
languages.'” 

The dative ‘proper’ is kept distinct from the instrumental dative through 
the feature of animacy (see De La Villa 1989 and Luraghi 1987), as shown in 
the following examples:'8 


(41) epistaménois ad humin — grapho 
understand:PART.PRS.M/P.DAT.PL.M PTC 1PL.DAT write:PRS.1sG 
hoti... 
that 
“you to whom I write understand that... ” (Th. 7.14.1); 

(42) hupogrdpsantes grammas téi graphidi 


write:PART.AOR.NOM.PL letter:ACC.PL.F ART.DAT.F PpeN:DAT.F 
“having drawn lines with the pen” (PI. Prt. 326d). 


Note that the two constituents in the dative in the above examples are different 
semantically (Recipient in (41) vs. Instrument in (42)), as well as syntactically: 
humin, ‘to you, in (41) is an indirect object, and as such it belongs in the verbal 
valency, while téi graphidi, ‘with the pen’ in (42) is an Adverbial.'® 

Adverbials in the plain dative can occur with animate nouns as well. In this 
case, they mostly have the function Beneficiary, as in 


(43)  timen arnumenot Meneldoi soi te... 
honor:Acc.F earn:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.PL M.:DaAT 28G.DAT PTC 
pros Troon 
toward Trojan:GEN.PL 
“seeking to win recompense for Menelaus and for yourself from the Tro- 
jans” (I. 1.159-160). 


Here the dative denotes a participant who is (favorably) concerned by a state 
of affairs, without being the patient: in other words, as stated in traditional 
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descriptions of the function of the dative, this case denotes partial involve- 
ment, as opposed to the accusative. Partial involvement need not imply the 
notion of benefit. The adverbial dative with animate nouns may simply denote 
an orientation, a point of view, as in 


(44) Epidamnos esti polis en dexidi espléonti 
E.:NOM be:pRs.3sG city:NOM.F inright:DAT.F sail.into:PART.PRS.DAT 
es ton Iénion kélpon 


to arT.acc [.:acc_ gulf:acc 
“the city of Epidamnus stands on the right for someone who enters the 
Ionic gulf” (Th. 1.24.1). 


This type of expression, traditionally called dativus iudicantis or ‘dative of ref- 
erence’ is a type of Experiencer: it denotes the human being for whom a cer- 
tain statement is true. Another example is given in §3.14 as (33). Example 
(45) demonstrates the connection between this type of dative, Experiencer, and 
Beneficiary: 


(45) dokein otin sphisi kai niin dmeinon einai ten 
seeM:INE.PRS PTC 3PL.DAT and now better:n/A be:INF.PRS ART.ACC.F 
heauton polin teikhos ékhein, kai idiai 
REFL.GEN.PL City:Acc.F wall:n/a have:INr.pRs and particularly 
tois politais kai es toits pantas 
ART.DAT.PL.M Citizen:DAT.PL.M and to ART.ACC.PL all:acc.PL 
xummdakhous ophelimoteron  ésesthai 
ally:acc.pL —_useful:cMpR.N/A_ be:INE.FUT.MID 
“that they now thought it fit that their city should have a wall, and that 
this would be more for the advantage of both the citizens and all allies” 
(Th. 1.91.6). 


The dative tois politais, ‘for the citizens, expresses Beneficiary; furthermore, 
sphisi, “(to) them, has the function Experiencer, regularly expressed by the da- 
tive with verb such as dokein, ‘to think. Another Beneficiary expression also oc- 
curs in (45): es totis pantas xummakhous, ‘to all allies, formed with the prepo- 
sition eis, ‘to, which is normally used with a spatial meaning to express Di- 
rection (see below, $3.3). Besides, two evaluative adjectives occur (dmeinon, 
‘better, 6pheliméteron, ‘more useful’). Indeed, the two Beneficiary expressions 
could also be taken as iudicantis (or Experiencer); the reason why we take 
them as Beneficiary is simply that they imply positive evaluation of certain 
conditions.”° 


The semantics of Greek cases 


The dative also occurs, occasionally, with passive verbs in Agent expres- 
sions. Examples are: 


(46) Déméddokon laoisi tetiménon 
D.:Acc people:par.pL honor:PART.PE.M/P.ACC 
“Demodocus, held in honor by the people” (Od. 8.472); 
(47) hos moi proteron — dedelotai 
thus 1sG.paT early:cmpR show:PE.M/P.3sG 
“as I have previously shown” (Hdt. 6.123.2). 


Agent phrases are most frequent with participles, verbal nouns, or perfect 
forms, i.e. verb forms that denote states. The occurrence of Agent expressions 
in the dative with such forms is quite typical of the ancient Indo-European 
languages, as shown in Schwyzer (1942: 15-16) and Hettrich (1990: 64-77). 

The functions expressed by the dative with animate nouns denote either 
proximity, as in the case of the dative of possession, see above, §2.1.3 and ex- 
ample (5), or a more or less abstract movement toward a landmark, as in the 
case of Recipient, Addresse, and Beneficiary. Similar to Purpose, these SRs are 
metaphorically derived from the directional meaning of the dative. At its most 
abstract degree, this meaning simply denotes the point of view of an observer. 
The use of the dative for Experiencer also relies on the directional meaning, 
with the notion of orientation referred to the field of feeling or sensation.”! 

As I stated above, the dative proper does not take prepositions (except, 
perhaps, epi, see §3.18), so its meaning is not relevant for the meaning of the 
dative within prepositional phrases: however, it is interesting to note which se- 
mantic roles it can encode, because they can occasionally be encoded by prepo- 
sitional phrases as well, see for Example pro, hupér, pros, and epi in Beneficiary 
expressions (§3.7, 3.12, 3.17, 3.18) and eis for Addressee ($3.3). 


2.2.3.1 Locative 

The plain dative in Location expressions is mostly limited to Homer, and even 
at such an early stage it is heavily conditioned by the lexical features of NPs. It 
occurs with toponyms, as in: 


(48) al? ho men autéthi meine, patér a 
PTC DEM.NOM PTc there  remain:aor.3sG father:NoM PTC 
emos Argei ndsthe 
poss.lsG.NoM A.:DAT abide:Aor.3sG 
“he remained there, while my father lived in Argos” (II. 14.119); 
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and nouns with local reference, which can be viewed as ‘natural locatives’, such 
as: aithéri, ‘in the sky’, oviresin, ‘on the mountains’ agrdi, ‘in the field’, démdi, 
‘home’, nomi, ‘in the pastures’, péntdi, ‘on the sea’, khérsoi, “on the dry land’, 
trapézéi, ‘at (somebody’s) table’, agoréi, ‘at the council, makhéi, ‘in battle’ (see 
Chantraine 1953:78).’4 The last few nouns do not, strictly speaking, denote 
locations, because they do not have primary local reference, but they denote 
events where social life takes place in the Homeric poems. I call these type of 
referents ‘social location’ (see §2.2.1.2). An example is: 


(49) geinato eio khéreia makhéi 
generate:AOR.MID.3SG DEM.GEN.M inferior:acc  battle:DAT.F 
agorél dé t  ameino 
assembly:DaT.F PTC PTC  better:acc 
“(the son that) he generated is worse than he in battle, though in the place 
of gathering he is better” (II. 4.400); 


(see also (19) in §3.1). Even with these nouns, the dative is often replaced by en 
plus dative in Location expression, already in the Homeric poems. 

In Homer, the dative often occurs in Direction expressions, where one 
could expect a directional accusative. The dative mostly co-occurs with a small 
set of verbs, such as pégein, ‘to fix’, bdllein, ‘to throw, pésein, ‘to cast’; which 
denote states of affairs in which a landmark is usually reached by a trajector as 
the endpoint of a trajectory. The accusative can also occur with the same verbs: 
in this case, the trajectory is profiled; the dative, on the other hand, profiles 
the endpoint: 


(50) kai téte dé gaiéi pexas euéres eretmon 
and then prc earth:pat.F fix:PART.AOR.NOM well.shaped:N/a oar:N/A 
“then when you will have fixed in the earth (your) shapely oar” (Od. 11.129); 
(51) haimatéessa dé kheir pedioi pése 
bloody:Nom.F ptc hand:Nom.F ground:par fall:aor3sG 
“so the hand all bloody fell to the ground” (II. 5.82). 


As we will see in Chapter 3, the same verbs can also occur in Homer with ei- 
ther the prepositional dative, profiling endpoint of motion, or the prepositional 
accusative, profiling the trajectory. 


2.2.3.2 Between locative and instrumental: body parts 

Chantraine (1953:78—79) discusses some occurrences of body part nouns in 
the dative, and tries to assess the locatival or instrumental nature of the dative, 
in occurrences such as the following: 


The semantics of Greek cases 


(52) alla pater houmos phresi mainetat 
but father:Nom DEM+POss.1SG.NOM mind:DAT.PL.F rage:PRS.M/P.3SG 
“my own father rages with (his) mind” (JI. 8.360); 

(53) ho dé khermddion ldbe kheiri 
DEM.NOM PTC stone:N/A _ take:aor.3sG hand:DatT.F 
“(Aeneas) grasped a stone in his hand” (II. 20.285); 

(54) kheiri té min katérexen 
hand:patT.F PTC 3sG.acc_ stroke:aor.3sG 
“he stroked her with (his) hand” (JI. 6.485); 

(55) ho? ou po tis aner omoisi 
REL.N/A.PL NEG ever INDEF.NOM man:NOmM $shoulder:DAT.PL 
phorésen 
bear:AoRr.3SG 
“which never yet a man bore upon his shoulder” (JI. 19.11); 

(56) héi kephaléi —_ phoréein 
REFL.DAT.F head:DAT.F Wear:INF.PRS 
“to wear upon his own head” (II. 16.800). 


As we will see especially in $3.1, body parts are usually conceptualized as con- 
tainers in Ancient Greek, and occurrences similar to the above also occur with 
the preposition en, ‘in. This is part of a more general metaphorical principle, 
by which bounded areas are conceptualized as containers. As Lakoff and John- 
son (1980:29) write: “each of us is a container, with a bounded surface and an 
in-out orientation”. 

Body parts have an inherent instrumental function for humans: they can 
be classed as natural instruments. So their occurrence in both locatival and 
instrumental expressions is not surprising. What is peculiar of Greek is the 
connection between the notion of instrumentality and the notion of container. 
This connection, which lies behind the merger of the dative/locative with the 
instrumental, has a cognitive basis, as shown by evidence from other languages 
(see §1.2.4.2). In Greek, it also holds for some derivational suffixes. For exam- 
ple, Wackernagel (1922:304—305) remarked that the same suffix, -tro/a- occurs 
both in instrument nouns, such as oistrés, ‘sting, and in names with spatial 
reference, such as palaistra, “gymnasium. The link between the two concepts 
becomes clear when we consider nouns such as pharétra, ‘quiver (for arrows); 
which can be viewed as an instrument by means of which arrows are carried, 
as well as the place where arrows are located.”° 
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2.2.3.3 Instrumental dative 
Most plain datives occurring in Greek texts express Instrument (De La Villa 
1989:34). An extension of the instrumental dative, that we have seen above, is 
the so-called dativus limitationis, found in Area expressions, in which the dative 
comes close to the accusative of respect (see example (25) in §2.2.1.4). 
Another important extension occurs when the plain dative expresses 
Cause. The use of the dative in Cause expressions sometimes appears to be 
considered marginal, as in De La Villa (1989:36), but in reality it is well es- 
tablished: 


(57) 


(58) 


(59) 


adtinatoi kataskhein dia mékés te plot 
unable:Nom.PL keep:1nz.aor through length:n/a prc navigation:GEN 
kai aporiai phulakés poleon megalon 

and difficulty:pat.F watch:GEN.F city:GEN.BPL large:GEN.F.PL 

“(we should be) unable to keep (you) in bondage, owing to the length of 
the voyage and the difficulty of guarding large towns” (Th. 6.86.3); 

ta dé mésa ton politon hup’ 
DET.N/A.PL PTC middle:N/A.PL ART.GEN.PL.M citizen:GEN.PL.M under 
amphotéron é@  hoti ou xunégonizonto é 

REC.GEN.PL.M PTC because NEG fight:IMPR.M/P.3PL PTC 

phthonoi tou perieinai diephtheironto 

eNVvy:DAT ART.GEN.N eSCape:INF.PRS perish:IMPE.M/P.3PL 

“meanwhile the moderate part of the citizens perished between the two, 
either for not joining in the quarrel, or because envy for their neutrality 
ruined them” (Th. 3.82.8); 


oudén gar hos étukhe kineitai, alla 
INDEE.N/A PTC thus happen:aor.3sG move:PRS.M/P.3sG_ but 
det ti aei hupdrkhein,  hosper niin 
need:PRS.3SG INDEE.N/A always derive:INE.PRS as now 
phisei men hodi, biai é@ hupd not é 
nature:DAT.F PTC so force:paT.F PTC under mind:GEN PTC 
dllou hodi 


INDEE.GEN SO 

“ for nothing is moved at random, but in every case there must be some 
reason present; as in point of fact things are moved in one way by nature 
and in another by force or mind or some other entity” 

(Arist. Metaph. 1071b 34-36). 


In (57) and (58), the plain dative is coordinated with other Cause expressions: 
a PP with did and the accusative and a subordinate clause with héti, ‘because’. 


The semantics of Greek cases 


In (59) phiisei, ‘by nature’, comes together with hupo nou, ‘by mind’. The hupé 
phrase can express Cause or Agent, but what is relevant here, and common to 
the plain dative, is the feature of non-manipulation, as argued below. 

The possibility for the plain dative to express both Instrument and Cause 
is remarkable, because prepositional phrases that can express either role are 
usually quite distinct and do not overlap. Note that Cause expressions in Greek 
also occur for positively evaluated causes (see §1.2.4.3), which, conceptually, 
can be considered close to instruments, but differ from the latter in that they 
are viewed as not manipulated. From the texts one gets the impression that 
the dative could be felt as ambiguous, at least with respect to the feature of 
manipulation. I will demonstrate this ambiguity by contrasting the use of the 
plain dative with the use of did with the genitive (Instrument, manipulated) 
and did with the accusative (Cause, non-manipulated; see further §3.9): 


(60) ef tis auto totito mimeisthai 
if INDEF.NOM DEM.N/A DEM.N/A imitate:INF.PRS.M/P 
dtinaito hekdstou, ten ousian, grammast 
Can:PRS.OPT.M/P.3SG INDEF.GEN.N ART.ACC.F nature:Acc.F letter:DAT.PL 
te kai sullabais, ar ouk an deéloi hékaston 
prc and syllable:pat.PL.F PTC NEG PTC show:PRS.3SG INDEE.N/A 
ho éstin? 
REL.N/A_ be:PRS.3sG 
“if anyone could imitate this essential nature of each thing by means of 
letters and syllables, would he not show what each thing really is?” 
(Pl. Cra. 423e); 


(61) ti dé ho dia ton sullabon te 
INT.N/A PTC ART.NOM through ART.GEN.PL.F syllable:GEN.PL.F PTC 
kai grammdton ten ousian ton 
and character:GEN.PL ART.ACC.F substance:ACC.F ART.GEN.PL.N 
pragmaton apomimotimenos? 
thing:GEN.PL.N imitate:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM 
“and how about him who imitates the nature of things by means of letters 
and syllables?” (Pl. Cra. 431d). 


Examples (60) and (61) contain two Instrument phrases, involving the same 
lexemes, one in the plain dative, grammasi te kai sullabais, and dia ton sullabon 
te kai grammaton, both meaning ‘by means of letters and syllables, with the 
verb (apo)mimeisthai, ‘to imitate’. They show that the plain dative can have the 
same meaning as a did plus genitive phrase. 
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On the other hand, the plain dative can be shown to have the same meaning 
of a did plus accusative phrase (Cause) as well: 


(62) all edn tis moi légéi dv hoti 
but PTC INDEFR.NOM 18G.DAT  say:SUBJ.PRS.3sG through INDEF.N/A 
kalon estin hotioun,... ou gar éti  totito 
beautiful:n/A be:prs.38sG INDEF.N/A NEG PTC PTC DEM.N/A 
diiskhurizomai, alr héti téi kal6i panta 
affirm:PRs.M/p.lsc but that art.pat.N beauty:paT.N all:n/A.PL 
ta kala kala 


ART.N/A.PL beautiful:n/a.pL beautiful: N/a.PL 

“if anyone tells me that what makes a thing beautiful... about the way in 
which it happens, I make no positive statement as yet, but I do insist that 
beautiful things are made beautiful by beauty.” (Pl. Phd. 100c—d). 


In (62) the plain dative tdi kaldi, ‘by beauty’, is the answer to di’ hoti kalon 

estin hotiotin, ‘how (by what cause) is a thing beautiful?’: so while Instrument 

and Cause are always kept distinct by case alternation with did, they cannot be 

clearly distinct if expressed through the plain dative. 

As a result, ambiguity may arise, which can be avoided by explicitly choos- 
ing a prepositional phrase, as shown in 
(63) Sd. Ei otin tis se héd’ eratoie ‘Téi 

Soc: if PTC INDER.NOM 2sG.Acc so ask:SUBJ.PRS.3SG DEM.DAT.N 
ta leuka kai mélana horai anthropos 
ART.N/A.PL white:n/a.PL and black:n/a.pL see:PRS.3sG =man:NOM 
kai toi ta oxéa kai baréa akotei?” 
and DEM.DAT.N ART.N/A.PL high:n/a.pL and low:n/a.PL hear:PRs.3sG 
eipois an oimai “Ommasi te kai dsin”... 
say:OPT.PRS.2sG PTC think:prs.lsG eye:DAT.PL PTC and ear:DAT.PL 
Skopei gar apokrisis potéra 
consider:IMPT.PRS.2SG PTC answer:NOM.F INDEF.NOM.F 
orthotéra, hoi horémen __ tottto einai 
correctiCMPR.NOM.F REL.DAT.N see:PRS.1PL DEM.N/A be:INF.PRS 
ophthalmots, € di’ hott horémen, kai hoi 
eye:ACC.PL  prTc through REL.GEN.N see:PRS.1PL and REL.DAT.N 
akotiomen Ota, @ di hott akotiomen? Th. 
hear:prs.1PL ear:N/A.PL prc through REL.GEN.N hear:prs.lpL. Th.: 
Di hén hékasta aisthanometha, émoige 
through REL.GEN.PL INDEF.N/A.PL perceive:PRS.M/P.1PL 1SG.DAT+PTC 


The semantics of Greek cases 


dokei, 6 Sokrates, mallon é hois. SO. 
seem:PRS.3SG PTC S.:voc rather PTC REL.DAT.PL.N Soc.: 
Deinon gar pou, 6 pai, ei pollai 

strange:N/A PTC PTC PTc boy:voc if many:NOM.PL.E 

tines en hemin hosper en doureiois 
INDEF.NOM.PL.E in 1PL.DAT as in wooden:DAT.PL.M 
hippois aisthéseis egkdthentai, alla me eis 
horse:DAT.PL.M SeNse€:NOM.PL.F sit:PRS.M/P.3PL PTC NEG to 
mian tina idéan, eite psukhen  eite héti 
one:ACC.F INDEF.ACC.F image:ACc.F PTC soul:Acc.F PTC INDEF.N/A 
dei kalein, panta tatita sunteinet, 
need:prs.3sG_ call:inr.prs all:N/A.PL DEM.N/A.PL_ strain:PRS.3SG 
héi dia touton hoion organon 

REL.DAT.F through DEM.GEN.PL.N as instrument:GEN.PL.N 
aisthanémetha hésa aisthéta 


perceive:PRS.M/P.1PL REL.N/A.PL_ perceptible:n/aA.PL 

“Soc: If, then, anyone should ask you, “By what does a man see white and 
black colors and by what does he hear high and low tones?” you would, 
I fancy, say, “By his eyes and ears”. Theaet.: Yes, I would. (Soc.: The easy 
use of words and phrases and the avoidance of strict precision is in gen- 
eral a sign of good breeding; indeed, the opposite is hardly worthy of a 
gentleman, but sometimes it is necessary, as now it is necessary to object 
to your answer, in so far as it is incorrect.) Just consider; which answer 
is more correct, that our eyes are that by which we see or that through 
which we see, and our ears that by which or that through which we hear? 
Theaet.: I think, Socrates, we perceive through, rather than by them, in 
each case. Soc.: Yes, for it would be strange indeed, my boy, if there were 
many senses ensconced within us, as if we were so many wooden horses 
of Troy, and they do not all unite in one power, whether we should call it 
soul something else, by which we perceive through these as instruments 
the objects of perception.” (Pl. Tht. 184b-d). 


Here Thaetetus states that we perceive émmiasi te kai 6sin, ‘by our eyes and ears’, 
using the plain dative. Then Socrates objects that this expression is not precise, 
asks him to be more precise, and specify if we perceive ‘through’ them or ‘by 
them’ (did with the genitive or plain dative), Thaetetus answers di’hén, thus 
making clear that only this latter expression unambiguously designates Instru- 
ment. Socrates then proceeds to say that the organs of sensation have a purely 
instrumental function, but the reason why we are able to process perception is 
that there is some other ‘power’ inside of use, “by which’ (héi, plain dative) we 
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perceive: the latter entity is viewed as a positively evaluated cause, and crucially 
non-manipulated.”° 

As I have remarked in §2.1.2, the original meaning of the Indo-European 
instrumental was sociative. Some occurrences of the Greek dative can be ex- 
plained as derived from this meaning, although the plain dative does not occur 
in prototypical Comitative expressions (see §1.2.3): 


(64) pénte dé  élabon, kai mian toviton 
five prc take:aor.3PL and one:ACC.F DEM.GEN.PL.F 
autois andrdsin 
DEM.DAT.PL.M man:DAT.PL.M 
“they took five (boats), one with its crew on board” (Th. 4.14.1). 


Even in this type of occurrence, the plain dative tends to be substituted by 
stin with the dative or metd with the accusative, the usual ways of encoding 
Comitative. 

Finally, the plain dative can express Manner: various prepositional phrases 
occur in this function, too, as we will see in Chapter 3. 

To sum up, the dative is the case most widely employed for different SRs.”” 
Its great polysemy caused some ambiguity already in Classical Greek. Perhaps 
for this reason, the dative is also the case that can most frequently be substituted 
by some alternative expression, involving a preposition. 


2.3 The sub-system of local cases and its substitutes 


The plain accusative, in its allative function inherited from Proto-Indo- 
European, the plain genitive, which continued the Indo-European genitive and 
ablative, and the plain dative, which represented the Indo-European dative, 
locative and instrumental, built a sub-system of local cases in Early Greek. In 
the subsystem, each case encoded one of the three basic local relations (see 
§1.2.1.1). In spite of case syncretism, Ancient Greek was rather conservative 
in this respect, because the sub-system of local cases of Proto-Indo-European 
was maintained, although the same cases could also encode different, non-local 
SRs. High polysemy was the cause that led to increasing use of prepositions. 
Already in Homer, when expressing the three basic local SRs the three cases 
tend to be reinforced by three prepositions that do not allow case variation: 
en with the dative to encode Locative, eis with the accusative to encode Direc- 
tion, and ek with the genitive to encode Source. In this light, the creation of the 
preposition eis (see §3.3 and Chapter 4) has the effect of keeping the three SRs 
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fully distinct. Note that PPs formed with these three prepositions are among 
those with the simplest internal structure, as shown in Chapter 4. Structural 
simplicity corresponds to cognitive basicness of the three SRs. 

Being reinforced by prepositions in their local meaning, the three cases 
mostly have non-spatial meaning when they occur without prepositions. In the 
first place, they encode grammatical relations: direct object for the accusative, 
indirect object for the dative, and nominal modification for the genitive. When 
occurring in adverbial NPs, the most polysemous case is the dative, which en- 
codes Beneficiary with animate nouns, and Instrument or Cause (and to a lim- 
ited extent Purpose) with inanimate nouns. The adverbial accusative mostly 
encodes Area, or some related function (e.g. Time, in particular temporal du- 
ration). The genitive has the most restricted use and is not connected with any 
specific adverbial SR. 
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Patterns of polysemy and meaning extension 


3.0 Introduction 


In Ancient Greek, several lexical items may occur with an NP and function 
as prepositions.’ Among them, eighteen items are usually singled out, and la- 
beled ‘proper prepositions’ Strictly speaking, there are other lexemes that oc- 
cur in PPs in much the same way as ‘proper’ prepositions, so that this grouping 
can seem arbitrary, if based on prepositional usage alone. However, these eigh- 
teen lexemes share a peculiar morphosyntactic behavior: beside functioning as 
prepositions, they can also be found in compound verbs, and have a function 
similar to English or German verbal particles, as up in give up, or auf- in Germ. 
aufhéren, ‘to give up. So in Classical Greek we find for example kata, ‘down, 
‘around; ‘according, and kataphainein, ‘to declare, compound with kata- and 
phainein ‘to appear’ (as in English and German, the meaning of compound 
verbs is often non-compositional). 


3.0.1 Categorial status 


In the Homeric poems, the eighteen ‘proper’ prepositions have the further pe- 
culiarity that they can also be used as free adverbs. Far from being an excep- 
tional fact in Homeric Greek, this three-fold nature was the common feature 
of a class of lexical items known from all ancient Indo-European languages, the 
so-called ‘preverbs’” 

On account of their syntactic behavior, the categorial status of the Indo- 
European preverbs is often thought to be problematic, since it is not clear 
whether they must be regarded as adverbs or adpositions. This allegedly un- 
clear categorial status is also used as an argument to show that prepositional 
function was a recent innovation. 

To my view, categorial status is to a large extent a pseudo-problem, and 
cannot demonstrate much with respect to the antiquity of prepositions. Vari- 
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ation in usage is also found in some modern Indo-European languages, as 
shown in the following English examples: 


(1) Iam in the room (preposition); 
(2) Iam in (adverb); 
(3) I gave in (verb particle); 


but, to my knowledge, nobody has ever used this variation as evidence for the 
fact that prepositions are a recent development in Modern English. 

In this book I consider Greek proper prepositions as items that belong 
to different lexical classes, in much the same way as Brugman (1988) does 
for English over. They are defined as a separate lexical class exactly by the 
peculiarity of functioning as prepositions or as preverbs (and as adverbs in 
Homer). I sometimes refer to them as ‘particles, when I do not want to specify 
a lexical class. 


3.0.2. Phrase structure 


Speaking of prepositions (or adpositions) and prepositional phrases, one im- 
plicitly assumes that the particle is the head and the noun its dependent. This 
view has been challenged by Horrocks (1981) who, on the evidence of Homeric 
Greek, argues that at the stage represented by Homeric Greek the noun must 
be considered the head of the phrase, and the particle is a modifying adverb. 
Later on, in Classical Greek, the dependency relation shifted, nouns became 
complements of the particles, so that one can properly speak of prepositional 
phrases. Such a view may account for case variation in occurrences such as the 
following: 


(4) mé se, géron, koiléisin ego para 
NEG 2sc.acc old.man:voc hollow:pat.pL.F 1sG.Nom by 
néusi kikheio 
ship:DAT.PL.F find:suBJ.PRs.1sG 
“Jet me not find you, old man, by the hollow ships” (II. 1.26); 

(5) idnta par Eurtitou 
come:PART.PRS.ACC by E.:GEN 
“coming from Eurytos” (II. 2.596); 

(6) eimi par’ Hephaiston 
go:FUT.1sc by  H.:acc 
“T will go to Hephaestus” (II. 18.143). 
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In the above examples, we find pard, ‘near’, ‘by, in a Location expression with a 
dative NP (4), in a Source expression with a genitive NP (5), and in a Direction 
expression with an accusative NP (6). As we have seen in Chapter 2, the plain 
cases could express the same SRs (although it is doubtful that they could with 
the specific lexemes contained in (5) and (6), i.e. with personal names).° 

Horrocks writes: “The essential fact about prepositional phrases is that the 
presence of the preposition is obligatory, since it is the ‘head’ of its phrase; the 
inflected noun phrase is its dependent. Yet it is a well-known fact that inflected 
nominal expressions in adverbial function may stand alone without particle 
support in Homeric Greek ... This suggests that the functional burden is car- 
ried by the case ending and the presence of the particle is still optional... This 
optionality is reflected in the fact that the particle may be separated from the 
phrase containing the noun phrase whose case ending it modifies ... This kind 
of separation would be impossible if the particle were the head of its phrase, 
since its removal would leave a prepositional phrase without its (obligatory) 
head. Thus it is the inflected noun phrase which must be regarded as the head 
of these phrases, the particle as merely an optional specifier of its case ending” 
(1981:18-19). 

There are a number of problems with Horrocks’ assumptions. In the first 
place, while it is true that nominal adverbials can stand alone, the particles too 
can stand alone in Homer when they function as free adverbs (see the relevant 
examples in the sections devote to each single particle), so one could argue that 
the inflected nouns, or possibly the case endings, are specifiers of the particles. 
As for the possibility of separating the particle from the noun, Horrocks quotes 
the following example: 


(7) amphi dé khaitai bmois aissontai 
around ptc hair:NoM.pL.F shoulder:DAT.PL move:PRS.M/P.3PL 
“about (his) shoulders (his) mane floats streaming” (JI. 15.266—267). 


Many more such examples are available, but I am not sure that they demon- 
strate the optionality of particles: indeed, the noun phrase is not left without 
the particle, which is not removed, but simply separated by it. Contiguity of 
sub-constituents does not constitute a diagnostic for individuating the head 
of a phrase. In Ancient Greek, as in many other free word order languages, 
genitival and adjectival attributes can be separated from their head nouns, as in: 
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(8) é@ hina hubrin idéi Agamémnonos 
ptc for arrogance:ACC.F see:SUBJ.AOR.M/P.2SG A.:GEN 
Atreidao? 
of.A.:GEN 
“js it so that you might see the arrogance of Agamemnon, son of Atreus?” 
(Il. 1.203), 


but this does not mean that they must be considered heads of the phrases in 
which they occur, rather than modifiers. 

The most important objection to Horrocks’ argument is that in many oc- 
currences particles are not optional at all, even in Homeric Greek. Consider the 
following examples: 


(9) a. phetigon épeit’ apdneuthe di’ Hellddos 
flee:impr.lsGc then far through Hellas:GEN.F 
“then I fled far away through Hellas” (II. 9.478); 
(10) tanussaménos dia melon 
stretch:PART.AOR.MID.NOM through sheep:GEN.PL 
“stretched among the sheep” (Od. 9.298); 
(11) a. nikésai kai épeita dia megdthumon Athéenén 
conquer:INF.AOR and then through greathearted:acc.F A.:ACC.F 
“even then (Odysseus) conquered, by the aid of great-hearted Athena” 
(Od. 8.520). 


It is doubtful that the NPs that occur with did could occur alone with the same 
meaning. In (6) the genitive alone with the verb phetigein would perhaps be 
taken as a Source expression: 


(9) b. *phetigon Hellddos 
*“fleeing from Greece”, 


In (10) perhaps a plain genitive could be taken as a partitive, but since the NP 
melon does not have a local referent it is hard to imagine that it could receive 
a locatival interpretation. In (11) a plain accusative could only be taken as the 
direct object of the verb nikésai, so not only would the semantic function be 
different, but the grammatical relation as well: 


(11) b. *nikésai kai épeita megdthumon Athénen 
“and in the end he conquered the generous Athena”. 


Numerous examples could be cited, but I think that the ones indicated here 
clearly show that not all prepositions could be left out without causing se- 
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mantic and structural changes in Homeric Greek. It appears that the NPs in 
the above examples function indeed as complements of the preposition did, 
notwithstanding possible formal variation. Note further that the PPs with did 
in the above examples are syntactically adverbials, so the choice of case cannot 
be conditioned by verbal valency, or by some opposition expressed by the verb 
(as for example rest/motion). 

A further problem with Horrocks’ assumption that in Homer “the func- 
tional burden is carried by the case ending and the presence of the particle is 
still optional” (quoted above) is constituted by occurrences where the choice 
of a specific case is determined by the feature of partitivity (see §3.0.3), rather 
than by a spatial relation, as in 


(12) hoi men... meta  Boidtén emdkhonto 
DEM.NOM.PL PTC among Boeotian:GEN.PL fight:IMPF.M/P.3PL 
“these were fighting among the Boeotians” (JI. 13.699—700); 

(13)  toisi dé thumon eni stéthessin orine 
DEM.DAT.PL.M PTC soul:acc in breast:DAT.PL stir:AOR.3SG 
pasi meta  plethtin 
all:DAT.PL.M among crowd:acc 
“(he) moved the soul of everyone in the crowd” (JI. 2.142-143). 


In the above examples, case variation does not express different SRs as it does 
in examples (4)-(6) (both metd phrases in (12) and (13) express Location), 
but it is determined by the internal structure of the landmark (discrete vs. 
continuous), as I will show in $3.14. 

To sum up, the various types of occurrence described in this section seem 
not to fit Horrocks’ interpretation according to which there are no true PPs in 
Homer and prepositions simply modify meanings that are already expressed by 
plain cases. 


3.0.3 Case variation 


Evidence from the Indo-European languages allows us to reconstruct a situa- 
tion in which prepositions could occur with concrete cases, i.e. with the loca- 
tive, the ablative, and the instrumental; the only grammatical case that fre- 
quently occurred with prepositions was the accusative, given its allative func- 
tion.* The genitive did not occur with prepositions belonging to the class stud- 
ied here. However, it was found with so-called ‘improper’ prepositions, i.e. ad- 
verbs of nominal origin, which could take a genitive as a dependent.’ The dative 
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was also infrequent as a prepositional case, and mostly limited to prepositions 
of later origin. 

In Ancient Greek, where the concrete cases of Proto-Indo-European had 
merged with grammatical cases, prepositional government was extended to the 
latter: so we find the dative with prepositions that take the locative or the in- 
strumental elsewhere, and the genitive with prepositions that originally took 
the ablative, as shown in examples (4) and (5) with pard. In other words, one 
of the reasons for the occurrence of the dative and the genitive with ‘proper’ 
prepositions is case syncretism. 

While case syncretism accounts for the occurrence of the dative with 
proper prepositions, the prepositional genitive also has another important ori- 
gin. As we will see in detail in the following sections, in many cases the preposi- 
tional genitive had partitive, as in example (12), rather than ablatival value. The 
use of the partitive genitive with proper prepositions was a Greek innovation, 
and it had important consequences for the development of Greek prepositional 
phrases.° 

Ancient Greek prepositions are often divided into three groups, depending 
on the number of cases that they can occur with: 


(14) a. prepositions with one case: anti, apd, ek, pré (genitive), eis (ac- 
cusative), en, stin (dative); 
b. prepositions with two cases: did, kata, hupér (genitive and accusative); 
c. prepositions with three cases: amphi, and, epi, metd, para, peri, pros, 
hupo. 


This subdivision captures to a large extent the increasing internal complexity 
of PPs: prepositions in (a) mostly reinforce, or disambiguate, a meaning that 
the plain case could, at least in origin, express by itself. Prepositions in (b) 
all govern the genitive and the accusative. It is an important feature of Greek 
prepositions that none can take the dative and another case: either the dative is 
the only possible case, or the preposition can take all three cases. With preposi- 
tions in (b) the genitive may have both partitive and ablatival value, as indeed 
it does with katd, but this ambiguity is not further complicated by overlap of 
the genitive with the dative. So there is little conflict of meaning internal to PPs. 
Prepositions in (c) for the most part present a very complex situation regard- 
ing the semantic organization of cases. With the exception of pard, the par- 
titive genitive with prepositions in (c) has an increasing extension, and often 
tends to replace the dative. This is most clear with metd: in Homer, the genitive 
was recently introduced, and the dative was very frequent; after Homer, meta 
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only occurs with the genitive and the accusative. A similar development also 
concerns peri, even if loss of the dative took place at a later time.’ 

In the following sections, I have ranked prepositions according to increas- 
ing complexity in the use of cases; in the first group I start with prepositions 
that express basic local SRs. 


3.0.4 Position of the particles in Homer 


So far, I have always spoken of ‘prepositions, but it must be mentioned that, 
in Homeric Greek, particles had a high degree of freedom as to their position, 
even in adpositional use. To a varying extent, most particles could occur both 
as prepositions, and as postpositions. Since Classical Greek only had prepo- 
sitions (postposing of the particles was used as an archaizing poetic device), 
Greek grammarians and text editors found postposing a somewhat ‘irregular’ 
feature of Homeric Greek, and called it anastrophé, literally ‘back turn’; to indi- 
cate postpositional usage they used special accentuation rules (the accent was 
moved to the first syllable when possible, so peri is written péri when used as a 
postposition). 
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3.1 EN! 


En is one of the most ancient Indo-European prepositions, and has cognates in 
many other languages, among which English in. Contrary to most its cognates, 
as e.g. Latin in and German in, en can only take the dative, as an outcome 
of an original construction with the locative, and never takes the accusative. 
This owes to pre-literary creation of the preposition eis, a development found 
in some Greek dialects, among which Attic-Ionic, but not in all. In Cypriot, 
for example, only one preposition, in (from PIE *en), is attested;? it can take 
both the dative and the accusative and, depending on the case, it is found 
in Location or Direction expressions, much in the same way as its Latin and 
Germanic cognates. 

On the contrary, as remarked above, in Attic-Ionic, as well as in a num- 
ber of other dialects, en only occurs with the dative and expresses Location. 
(In Homeric Greek it can express Direction in limited circumstances, similar 
to the plain dative in Homer, treated in §2.2.3.1.) Normally, for Direction ex- 
pressions a newly created preposition is used, ens, later es (Ionic) or eis (Attic), 
which always takes the accusative. As I will argue in Chapter 4, this develop- 
ment must be viewed in the framework of the general tendency of Attic-Ionic 
toward reduction of the prepositional dative. 

The original meaning of the Indo-European particle *en was ‘inside’, ‘in’, 
‘into’>, and can be observed in the adverbial usage of Greek en: 


(1) en dé hoi askon éthéke thea mélanos 
in pTc 3sG.paT skin:acc put:aor.3sc goddess:Nom.F black:GEN.M 
oinoio 
wine:GEN.M 
“on the raft the goddess put a skin of dark wine for him” (Od. 5.265). 


The meaning of en as a preposition corresponds to English ‘in, ‘inside’. In its 
concrete, spatial function en mostly denotes Location: according to Horrocks 
(1981: 198), the noun governed by en (the landmark) denotes an object which 
“is viewed as a volume or demarcated area (‘with contents’) at which some 
other object is located”. In the terms of Talmy (2000: 177-254) this means that 
the landmark is bounded: 
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(2) Argeioi den néusi philen es patria’ 
Argive:NOM.PL PTC in ship:paT.PL.F their:acc.F to homeland:acc.F 
ébésan 
gO:AOR.3PL 


“the Argives had gone back in their ships to their native land” (II. 12.16). 
En frequently occurs with toponyms, as in (3) and (5): 


(3) kai ken en Argei eotisa pros dlllés 
and ptc in A.:paT be:PART.PRS.NOM.F toward INDEF.GEN.F 
histon huphainois 
cloth:acc weave:OPT.PRS.2SG 
“then, though being in Argos , you shall ply the loom at another’s bidding” 
UI. 6.456), 


and with the set of other nouns denoting ‘social Location, that I have de- 
scribed in §2.2.3.1, with which Location can also be expressed by the plain 
dative in Homer: 


(4) hizon dein agoréi tetiédtes 
sit:IMPE.3sG PTC in assembly:pat.F troubled:PART.PE.NOM.PL 
“so they sat in the place of gathering, sore troubled” (JI. 9.13). 


In spite of the possible occurrence of the plain dative with toponyms and other 
nouns with spatial referents, the preposition sometimes occurs in formulaic 
expressions, as en(i) patridi gaiéi, in example (5), found at the end of a verse 
three times in the Iliad and four in the Odyssey. This position is important to 
ensure the antiquity of the PP:* 


(5) en Lakedaimoni atithi phileéi en patridi gaiei 
in L.:DAT there dear:DAT.F in native:DaAT.F earth:DAT.F 
“there in Sparta, in their native land” (II. 3.244). 


Similar to the plain dative, PPs introduced by en can denote Direction with cer- 
tain verbs, like bdllein, ‘to throw’, pésein, ‘to cast’, tithénai, ‘to put, or hézesthai, 
‘to sit down, whereby the end point of motion is focused: 


(6) khamai bdlon en koniéisi 
to.the.ground cast:aor.3PL in dust:DAT.PL.F 
“they cast him to the ground in the dust” (JI. 5.588); 

(7) hot ad ornunto kai en tetikhessin  édunon, 
DEM.NOM.PL PTC arise:IMPF.M/P.3PL and in armor:DAT.PL get.in:IMPF.3PL 
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an ad’ éban en diphroisi paraibdatai héniokhoi 

up PTC go:AoR.3PL in chariot:DAT.PL warrior:NOM.PL driver:NOM.PL 
te 

PTC 


“they arose and put on their armor and mounted their chariots, warriors 
and charioteers alike” (JI. 23.131-132). 


Note that the last example contains two occurrences of en: the second, en 
diphroisi, governed by the verb anabainein, ‘to get on’, exemplifies the termi- 
native use of en, while the first, en tetikhessin édunon, lit. ‘they got into their 
armors’ describes the action of wearing the armors, conceived as containers for 
the soldiers’ bodies. Note that the verb dii(n)ein, too, often takes a Direction ex- 
pression in the plain accusative, or the PP eis with the accusative. Here the use 
of en with the dative, which profiles the end of a movement (the result is (func- 
tional) containment of the trajector inside the landmark), seems particularly 
appropriate for describing the resulting position of the bodies in the armors. 

Vandeloise (1994) discusses various models for describing the meaning of 
the English preposition in, French dans, and German in. He takes into account 
three possible types of analysis: 


a. geometric, whereby the preposition in envisages a three-dimensional rela- 
tion; 

b. topological, that focus on the inclusion relation expressed by in; 

c. functional, which describes the landmark as a container exerting dynamic 
control over the trajector. 


Vandeloise supports (c), showing that it accounts for cases that are not ac- 
counted for by (a) and (b). As compared with the geometric analysis, the func- 
tional analysis has the advantage that it also accounts for bi-dimensional land- 
marks, as in the cow is in the meadow: in other words, a landmark need not be 
three-dimensional in order to be conceived as containing a trajector. For Greek, 
see example (3), (8), and (9): 


(8) Achaioi en pedioi histanto 
A.:NOM.PL in plain:par stand:1mpr.M/P.3PL 
“the Achaeans stood upon the plain” (II. 2.472—473); 


(9) otireos en koruphéis 
mountain:GEN in peak:DAT.PL.F 
“(as a consuming fire makes a boundless forest to blaze) on the peaks of a 
mountain” (JI. 2.456). 
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As for the inclusion relation, Vandeloise remarks that in and similar prepo- 
sitions are used even in cases in which the topological analysis must be vari- 
ously adapted, in order to account for landmarks that do not include the whole 
trajector, as in 


(10) He has an umbrella in his hand. 
A similar Greek example is 


(11) Néstor den kheiressi lab’ hénia 
N.:NoM ptc in hand:pat.pL.F take:AoRr.3sG rein:N/A.PL 
sigaléenta 
shining:N/A.PL 
“Nestor took in his hands the shining reins” (JI. 8.116). 


According to Vandeloise, examples such as (10) and (11) can be explained con- 
sidering that the hand determines the position of the object which is being 
held. Another example from Greek that supports Vandeloise’s explanation will 
be discussed below (see ex. (31)). 

Vandeloise notes further that, in cases like (8), where, strictly speaking, 
the landmark does not exert dynamic control on the trajector, the container 
analysis can also be shown to apply: in this and other similar occurrences, the 
area identified as landmark delimits the possible movements of the trajector. 

As remarked above, according to the functional analysis a container is con- 
ceived as exerting control over the entity it contains. As I have already men- 
tioned (§2.2.3.2), this analysis fits Ancient Greek particularly well, because it 
mirrors the recurrent tendency to conceive of instruments as containers, thus 
explaining not only pre-literary syncretism of the dative-locative with the in- 
strumental, but also the use of the dative and of the preposition en with body 
parts in Homeric and Classical Greek, as well as the development of en in the 
New Testament, that I will briefly mention at the end of the present section (see 
further $4.4). 

In some cases, according to Chantraine (1953: 101), en appears to convey 
a less precise meaning. One such example is (9), which cannot be accounted 
for by a geometric model, but can be explained by the container model, as al- 
ready noted. But there are some examples that seem to contradict the container 
model as well, as 


(12) ho ad ek potamoio liastheis... eipe... el 
DEM.NOM PTC out.of river:GEN recoil:PART.AOR.P.NOM say:AOR.3SG if 
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mén ken potamdi duskédéa nukta phuldsso, ..., 

PTC PTC in river:DAT weary:ACc.F night:acc.F watch:suBJ.PRS.1sG 
“but he, going back from the river, spoke ‘Tf here in the river bed I keep 
watch throughout the weary night, ...”” (Od. 5.462—466). 


Here the verb liastheis seems to suggest that the trajector is outside the land- 
mark, which would make the container interpretation of en inconsistent. Hor- 
rocks (1981:200) remarks that en potamdi can be taken to mean ‘in a river 
(bed). So the person here would be outside the water, but still in what can 
broadly be described as the area denoted as the river. This analysis is supported 
by a look at a wider context: “Ah, what will become of me? ... if here in the 
river bed (en potamo1) I keep watch throughout the weary night, I fear that the 
bitter frost and fresh dew may overcome my spirit ... but if I climb up the slope 
to the wood ... I fear | may become a prey and a threat to wild beasts” (Od. 
5.465-470). 

Before going on examine what further types of landmark can occur with 
en, I would like to incorporate the suggestion in Cuyckens (1993: 304), that the 
notion of containment should be taken as implying “coincidence between a 
target and a container landmark”. The implication of coincidence explains the 
use of en with nouns denoting human entities: 


(13) kai nin en Danaoisi theopropéon agoreteis 
and now in Danaan:pat.pL prophetize:PART.PRS.NOM speak:PRs.2sG 
“and now among the Danaans you claim in prophecy” (II. 1.109); 
(14) to?” dr en Alkinéoio theén ésan 
INDEE.N/A.PL PTC in A.:GEN  god:GEN.PL be:IMPF.3PL 
aglaa dora 
glorious:N/A.PL gift:N/A.PL 
“such were the glorious gifts of the gods in the palace of Alcinous” 
(Od. 7.132). 


In (13) the plural landmark Danaoisi is conceived as a group of people that 
also contains the trajector. With a singular, however, this interpretation would 
be impossible, the only possible non-metaphorical reading of en Alkinoi with 
the verb ‘to be’ being ‘inside Alcinous’ (i.e. inside his body or mind).* The 
genitive in (11) is correctly interpreted by Horrocks (1981:199) as involving 
“the suppression of a noun denoting the place of residence or domain of one 
person or god”. In other words, such occurrences are the equivalent of English 
expressions as at/to the dentist’s. 
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A singular human landmark occurs with en in (15): 


(15) en soi men léxo, sé0 a drxomai 
in 2SG.DAT PTC cease:FUT.1SG 2SG.GEN PTC start:FUT.MID.1sG 
“with you will I begin and with you make an end” (JI. 9.97). 


In this example, en is used in its terminative function, similar to (6) and 
(7). Rather than indicate that the (abstract) motion denoted by légein, ‘to 
stay, cease’, is directed towards the interior of the landmark, en here profiles 
final contact. 

The container as conditioning factor metaphor is used when en occurs with 
animate nouns, as in 


(16)  nikés peirat’ ékhontai en athdnatoisi 
victory:GEN.F issue:N/A.PL hold:prs.M/p.3PL in immortal:DaT.PL.M 
theoisin 
god:DAT.PL.M 
“the issues of victory are in power of the immortal gods” (II 7.102). 


Here the expression ‘to be, to be held within somebody’ must be understood 
as based on a metonymy: ‘to be in somebody’s power/will. The metonymy, in 
its turn, is based on a metaphorical shift from concrete to abstract Location, 
whereby an agent’s intentionality or capacity to perform an action are seen as 
containers. 

A common development of Location expressions across languages is pro- 
duced by the (apparently universal, cf. §1.2.2) tendency to conceive of time 
in terms of space: so when occurring with nouns with temporal reference, en 
denotes Time: 


(17) ou men gar ti khéreion en horei deipnon 
NEG ptc then INDEF.N/A worse:N/A in season:DAT.F dinner:N/A 
helésthai 


take:INF.AOR.MID 
“for it is no bad thing to take one’s dinner in season” (Od. 17.176). 


The shift from the concrete plane of space to an abstract plane is visible in 
the first place with nouns that denote ‘social Location; in the sense of §2.2.3.1. 
Some of these nouns denote events, which are metaphorically conceived of as 
containers: 
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(18) ton men ego mala polla makhéi éni... 
DEM.ACC PTC 1SG.NOM very many:N/A.PL battle:paT.F in 
ophthalmoisin épopa 
eye:DAT.PL see:PF.1sG 
“T have seen him with my eyes, many times in the battle”, (Il. 24.391-392);° 

(19)  toios eon hoios ou tis 
INDEF.NOM be:PART.PRS.NOM INDEF.NOM NEG INDEF.NOM 
Akhaién khalkokhitonon en polémoi: agoréi dé 
Achaean:GEN.PL brazen.coated:GEN.PL in war:DAT council:DAT.F PTC 
t ameinonés eisi kai dlloi 
ptTc better:NoM.pL be:prRs.3sG and INDEF.NOM.PL 
“T that in war am such as is none other of the brazen-coated Achaeans, 
albeit in council there be others better” (J/. 18.105—106). 


In example (18) we find makhéi éni, ‘in battle’? and in example (19) en polémdi, 
‘in war’, with the preposition, opposed to agoréi, ‘in council; in the plain dative. 
Both examples can be compared with example (49) in §2.2.3.1, where battle is 
also opposed to council, and both nouns occur in the plain dative. 

Much in the same way, states can be conceived of as containers: 


(20) en doiéi dé  sadsémen é apolésthai 
in doubt:pat.F PTC save:INK.FUT PTC perish:INF.AOR.MID 
“it is in doubt whether we will save (the ships) or they are lost” (II. 9.230). 


In §2.2.3.2 I have discussed at length the frequent metaphor according to which 
body parts are conceptualized as containers. Some examples with en are given 
below (see also example (11) above): 


(21) epei ot po tlesom’ en ophthalmoisin hordsthai 
since NEG PTC bear:FUT.MID.1sG in eye:DAT.PL see:INE.PRS.M/P 
marndmenon philon huion... Meneldoi 


fight:PART.PRS.M/P.ACC dear:acc son:acc M.:paT 
“since I can in no wise bear to behold with my eyes my dear son doing 
battle with Menelaus“ (II. 3.306); 
(22) has phato, toisi dé thumon  eni 
thus speak:AoR.MID.38G DEM.DAT.PL.M pTc heart:acc in 
stéthessin rine pasi 
breast:DAT.PL stir:Aor.3sG_ all:DaT.PL.M 
“so he spoke, and roused the hearts in the breasts of all” (JI. 2.142-143); 
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(23) all’ étoi mén tatita theon en gotinasi keitai 
but PTC PTC DEM.N/A.PL god:GEN.PL in knee:paT.PL lie:pRs.M/P.3sG 
“yet these things verily lie on the knees of the gods” (II. 17.514); 


(24) en gar khersi télos polémou, epéon ad eni 
in ptc hand:pat.pL.F result:N/A war:GEN word:GEN.PL PTC in 
bouléi 
council:DAT.F 


“for in our hands is the issue of war; that of words is in the council” 
(Il. 16.630). 


In example (21) en ophthalmoisin hordsthai is an example of container- 
instrument transfer with body parts, that I have described in §2.2.3.2; it can 
be compared with the plain dative ophthalmoisin in (18). While in English one 
would say ‘to see with one’s eyes, it is more common in Greek to say ‘to see 
in one’s eyes’: the eyes are conceptualized as containing the image which is 
being seen. This metaphor, involving body parts in general, continues after 
Homer, as I will show below, examples (31)—-(33). When body parts are de- 
scribed as simple instruments, without mediation of the Container metaphor, 
the preposition did is used instead, as argued in $3.9. 

In (23), an abstract entity (the trajector) is located on the body part of an 
agent (the landmark): such location implies potential control from the side of 
the agent on the state of affairs. In (24) the expression ‘to be in one’s hands; 
with an abstract trajector, denotes control over it: but note that the shift is not 
complete, the trajector being an event, war, that requires physical involvement 
of the agent. Accordingly, télos polémou, ‘the issue of war’, is here compared 
with (telos) epé6n, ‘the issue of words, an event which is also controlled by 
human agents, in this case not through their hands, but rather in a typical 
social location, council. 

After Homer, local and temporal uses of en remain pretty much the same. 
Abstract use expands following the lines already described for Homer. For in- 
stance, in example (25) we find a parallel to (16), in which a human landmark 
is conceived as a container that conditions and controls an abstract trajector, 
which in this case consists of events: 


(25) en soi ntin Kallimakhe esti @  katadoulésai 
in 2sG.paT now K.:voc be:prs.3sG PTC enslave:INF.AOR 
Athénas é  eleuthéras _poiésanta 


A.ACC.PL.F PTC free:ACC.PL.F make:PART.AOR.ACC 
“Callimachous, it is now in your hands to enslave Athens or, having made 
her free, ...” (Hdt. 6.109.3) 
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In (26)—(29) the spatial plane is projected onto discourse. In the second part of 
example (26), en l6géi, ‘in discourse’, is opposed to en érgdi, ‘in action. The two 
abstract nouns refer to activities, as shown by the English translation, and the 
Container metaphor applies to states of affairs. In (27) a poetic text is conceived 
as a container:® 


(26) 


(27) 


oute en tol l6goi oudamot meéllonti 

or in ART.DAT speech:pat nowhere be.about.to:PART.PRS.DAT.M 

ti erein. kaitoi en Adllois légois 
INDEE.N/A.SG Say:INE.FUT yet in INDEE.DAT.PL.M OCCasiOn:DAT.PL.M 
pollakhoti dé me epéskhe légonta 

frequently prc lsG.acc stop:aor.3sG speak:PART.PRS.ACC 

metaxu: niin dé oudamot peri  tautéen ten 

in.the.midst now prc nowhere about DEM.ACC.E ART.ACC.E 

praxin out’ en érgoi out oudeni en 16goi 

thing:acc.F nor in action:DAT nor INDEE.DAT.M in speech:DAT.M 
énantiotat mot 

oppose:PE.M/P.38G 1SG.DAT 

“or at any point of my speech, when I was going to say anything; and yet 
on other occasions it stopped me at many points in the midst of a speech; 
but now, in this affair, it has not opposed me in anything I was doing or 
saying.” (Pl. Ap. 40b); 


tot kai Arkhilokhos ho Parios, kata ton 
REL.GEN.M and A.:NOM ART.NOM from.P:NOM down ART.ACC 
auton khroénon gendmenos, en idmboi trimétroi 


same:Acc time:Acc be:PART.AOR.NOM in iambus:DAT verse:DAT 
epemnesthé 

remember:AOR.P.3SG 

“Archilochus of Parus, who lived in his same times, also mentioned him 
in his iambic verses” (Hdt. 1.12.2). 


In (28) en pléoni logoi, ‘in a longer discourse’, and similarly en brakhutérois, 
‘in shorter terms) in (29) are examples of the metaphor, described in Lakoff 
and Johnson (1980), by which WORDS (or in our case, expressions) ARE 
CONTAINERS FOR MEANING:’ 


(28) 


hos dé en pléoni l6goi délosai 
thus prc in lengthier:pat.M speech:paT.M show:INE.AOR 
“a lengthier demonstration goes as follows” (Hdt. 2.25.1); 
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(29) hotitds hdste médéna  soti en brakhutérois  eipein 
so that INDEF.ACC 2sG.GEN in shorter:DAT.PL say:INF.AOR 
“so that nobody can speak in shorter terms than you” (PI. Prt. 335a). 


Another interesting occurrence is en meérei, ‘separately, ‘in turn, in (30), 
where an abstract location corresponds to the manner in which an action is 
performed: 


(30) meta dé en meéret hekdstoisi Tonon te kai 
after PTC in part:DAT INDEF.DAT.PL Ionian:GEN.PL PTC and 
Aioléon 
Aeolian:GEN.PL 
“(first Croesus made war on them), afterwards on each of the Ionian and 
Aeolian cities in turn” (Hdt. 1.26.3). 


As remarked above in the discussion of examples (21)—(24), the metaphor by 
which body parts are conceived as containers was very frequent in Greek. Ex- 
amples from Herodotus are (31)—(33). Note that Vandeloise’s functional ex- 
planation for the Container metaphor appears particularly appropriate in the 
case of (31): 


(31) Aiguptioi dé hupo tots thandtous —_anieisi 
Egyptian:NoM.PL pTc under art.acc.PL death:acc.pL let:PRs.3PL 
tas trikhas auxesthai tas te en 
ART.ACC.PL.E hair:ACC.PL.F grOW:INF.PRS.M/P ART.ACC.PL.E PTC in 
téi kephaléi kai toi geneioi 
ART.DAT.E head:pat.F and art.paT chin:DaT 
“after a death Egyptians let their hair and beard grow on their heads and 
their chins” (Hdt. 2.36.1). 


Out of context, the phrase en téi kephaléi could be taken to mean “inside one’s 
head’. Here, however, the fact that the head is mentioned as an appropriate 
place for hair to grow triggers a different interpretation: the head is conceived as 
the area on which hair grows, so en téi kephaléi refers to the external area on the 
head. Note that this interpretation is made possible by the fact that the area on 
which hair grows is naturally delimited. In other words, the area identified as 
landmark delimits the possible position of the trajector, thus conforming to the 
functional analysis, according to which the container constrains the trajector. 
In other contexts, where it is said that a certain object is located on somebody’s 
head, the preposition epi, ‘on’, is used, in order to avoid the ambiguity that en 
could create, see §3.18. 
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Example (32) contains the phrase en ophthalmoisi, ‘in the eyes’; contrary to 
(21), however, there is no possible implication of instrumentality in (32): the 
father’s eyes are presented as an area which contains a specific sight, that of the 
son who is being killed: 


(32) ton dé paida en ophthalmoisi tott Artaiikteo 
ART.ACC PTC sonm:ACC in eye:DAT.PL  ART.GEN A.:GEN 
katéleusan 
stone:AOR.3PL 
“as for his son, they stoned him to death in Artauktes’ eyes” 
(Hdt. 9.120.4). 


Finally, in example (33) the metaphor is moved to a more abstract plane: 


(33) all’ ei to men niin tailta pressois td 
but if ART.N/A PTC NOW DEM.N/A.PL dO:OPT.PRS.2SG REL.N/A.PL 
per en khersi ékheis 


prc in hand:pat.pL.e have:Prs.2sG 
“for now you should do what you have in hand” (Hdt. 7.5.2). 


Here ‘to have in one’s hands’ equals saying ‘to be able to control’: the metaphor 
is similar to the one found in Homer, example (16). 

Apart from occurrences in which en is found with landmarks referring to 
body parts, there are other passages for which some scholars have suggested 
that en could express Instrument in Classical Greek already. Among possible 
examples, let us examine (34)—(35): 


(34) hés oudéen allo manthdnon dietélesas é 
that INDEF.N/A INDEE.N/A learn:PART.PRS.NOM continue:AOR.2SG PTC 
ta stoikheia én te tél Opsei 
ART.N/A.PL letter:N/A.PL in PTC ART.DAT.F sight:DAT.E 
diagignoskein peiromenos kai en téi 
recognize:INE.PRS try:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM and in ART.DAT.F 
akoéi auto kath’ hauto hékaston, hina mé 
hearing:DAT.F DEM.N/A down REFL.3SG.N/A INDEE.N/A tO NEG 
hé thésis se tardttot 
ART.NOM.F position:NOM.E 2sG.acc disturb:opT.pRs.3sG 
legoménon te kai graphoménon 
speak:PART.PRS.M/P.GEN.PL.N PTC and write:PART.PRS.M/P.GEN.PL.N 
“in learning, you were merely constantly trying to distinguish between the 
letters both by sight and by hearing, keeping each of them distinct from 
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the rest, that you might not be disturbed by their sequence when they were 
spoken or written” (Pl. Tht. 206a). 


Here, the use of en is similar to its use with body parts, that can also be organs 
of perception: so here sight and hearing are an abstract counterpart of eyes and 
ears. The Container metaphor is shifted from the concrete plane of the organs 
of perception to the more abstract plane of perception itself by a metonymy. 

In the next example, the Instrument interpretation is supported by the 
alternation between a plain dative and an en phrase: 


(35) Od: légo : ego doloi Philoktéten 
Od.: say:prs.lsG 2sG.DAT 1sG.NoM trick:paT Ph.:acc 
labein. Ne: ti ad en déloi dei mallon 
take:INF.AOR Neopt.: why prc in trick:par must:prs.3sG rather 
é __ peisant’ dgein? 
than persuade:PART.AOR.ACC Manage:INE.PRS 
“Odysseus: I am telling you to take Philoctetes by a trick. Neoptolemus: 
But why must I take by a trick rather than by persuasion?” 
(S. Ph. 101-102). 


In this passage, d6ldi appears to have the same meaning of en d6léi. The exam- 
ple comes from a tragedy, a type of poetic text with a highly sophisticated lan- 
guage. The conceptual closeness of Location and Instrument is certainly play- 
ing an important role here: the fact that the plain dative in certain cases and 
especially in certain registers can express both roles, makes it possible for the 
poet to use the two expressions as interchangeable. 

Humbert (1930:101) discusses this passage together with a number of 
other alleged instrumental usage’s of en in the classical authors. He has the 
interesting remark that en d6ldi can be taken as an adverbial expression, and 
quotes other occurrences where en with the dative of an abstract noun is equiv- 
alent to an adverb, such as en takhei, lit. ‘in speed’, which has the same meaning 
as takhéos, ‘fast’, ‘quickly’. Note that this latter type of expression is similar to 
en doiéi in example (20): a state is conceived as a container, and to be inside a 
certain state is an expression that indicates a certain behavior. Following Hum- 
bert (1930: 100-115) one can argue that the instrumental meaning of en owes 
to a later evolution, and that one can speak of real Instrument expressions only 
starting with the New Testament (see below, $4.4). 

To sum up, we have seen that the preposition en is used in Location ex- 
pressions in cases where the landmark is conceived as a container, which exerts 
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dynamic control on the trajector; the area covered by the trajector coincides, at 
least partly, with the area covered by the landmark. 

In Homer we find a further function of en, i.e. to express Direction in cases 
where the landmark is conceived as the endpoint of motion: similar to its use in 
Location expressions, also with motion verbs en implies contact of the trajector 
with the landmark. 

Various extensions of the Container metaphor explain the occurrence of 
en with abstract nouns, in reference to discourse, and with body parts. This 
last use of en is most remarkable, because it exemplifies the widespread em- 
ployment in Ancient Greek of a metaphor based on physical dimensions of 
human beings. 
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3.2 EK/EX! 


The original meaning of ek is ‘out of} ‘from the interior of’ Its infrequent 
adverbial use preserves the meaning ‘outside’: 


(1) poiei dé protista sdkos..., peri d’  dntuga 
make:impr.3sG pTc first shield:n/a about PTc rim:acc.F 
balle phaeinen..., ek ad’ argureon telaména 


put:impr.3sG shining:acc.F out.of prc of.silver:acc belt:acc 
“first he fashioned a shield, and round about it he set a bright rim, and 
outside he made fast a silver baldric” (Il. 18.478-480). 


In compound verbs the elative value of ek, as opposed to the ablative value of 
apo (see §3.4), is clear in couples of verbs such as ekbainein/apobainein ‘go out, 
exit’/‘go away, leave. However, there are cases where the two preverbs have vir- 
tually the same meaning, the difference mostly lying in their relative frequency 
in different authors, as in the case of ekleipein/apoleipein, ‘leave’, ‘abandon, 
desert, ‘leave out’. 

As a preposition ek occurs in Source expressions and means ‘out of} ‘from’; 
it only takes the genitive, due to the ablatival value of this case. Semantically, 
ek is similar to en, because it occurs with landmarks viewed as containers. Ac- 
cording to the functional interpretation of the Container metaphor (see $3.1), 
the landmark is conceived as exerting dynamic control on the trajector. As we 
will see, this makes ek particularly suitable for expressing Origin. Furthermore, 
I have argued in §3.1 that the notion of contact between the trajector and the 
landmark is crucial for the understanding of the meaning of en: in the present 
section, I am going to show that something similar also holds for ek. 

Although ek and apé are not exactly in complementary distribution, at least 
in Homer there are strong preferences for the use of either preposition depend- 
ing on the type of landmark. Horrocks (1981:235) remarks that ek “is natu- 
rally used to describe movement to the exterior of towns and countries, and of 
groups of people or things considered to form a coherent mass (i.e. with 2/3- 
dimensional locations generally) ... It thus contrasts with apd, which is used 
where the ‘source’ is viewed as a point, line or surface (or perhaps where the 
‘source’ is not ascribed any particular dimensional properties by the speaker)”. 
(See §3.4 for further discussion of apo.) 

In Source expressions ek is common with toponyms, especially city names: 
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(2) ek Piilou elthon 
out.of P.:GEN come:PART.AOR.NOM 
“coming from Pylos” (II. 1.269). 


In Source expressions with the word for ‘ship’ ek usually occurs, as opposed to 
4,2 
apo: 


(3) @ peson ek neds apophthimén eni 
etc fall:pART.AOR.NOM out.of ship:GEN.F perish:oPT.AOR.MID.1sG in 
pontoi 
sea:DAT 
“whether I should fling myself from the ship and perish in the sea” 

(Od. 10.51). 


The preposition ek can occur in Location expressions, where no preceding 
movement of the trajector away from the landmark is implied (as we will see 
in §3.4, this also hold for apd): 


(4) éntha d’ épeit’ autoi men ekhometha 
there prc after DEM.NOM.PL PTC hold:suBy.pRs.M/P.1PL 
déiotétos ek beléon 


battle:ceN.F out.of missil:GEN.PL 
“thereafter will we hold ourselves aloof from the fight, away from the 
range of missiles” (II. 14.129-130). 


Sometimes the choice between the two prepositions appears to be conditioned 
by the structure of the verse only: so with the word patris, ‘native (country); 
one always finds apo in the frequent formula philés apo patridos aiés, ‘away 
from one’s native land’, but ek occurs in 


(5) hotité toi kai egon ek patridos 
so ptc and 1sG.NoM+PTc out.of country:GEN.F 
“even so I, too, am away from my country” (Od. 15.272), 


where patridos alone denotes the landmark.’ 


Contrary to apd, ek is comparatively frequent in Time expressions, as in ex 
arkhés, ‘from the beginning’ (passim): 


(6) génon Atréos... Zetis... ekhthére... ex arkhés 
seed:acc A.:GEN  Z.:NoM damage:aor.3sG out.of beginning:GEN.F 
“Zeus damaged the seed of Atreus from the beginning” (Od. 11.436—438); 
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(7) hos moi dékhetai kakon — ek kako aiei 
so. 1sG.paT succeed:prs.M/p.3sG evil:n/A out.of evil:cEN always 
“thus for me evil ever follows hard on evil” (Il. 19.290). 


Extension to the temporal plane is related to the extension of ek to Origin, 
discussed below, through shift from the plane of space to the plane of events. 
The trajector is an event conceived as a moving entity (see Lakoff & Johnson 
1980). The landmark is the event immediately preceding it, i.e. the starting 
point of the trajector. 

With concrete landmarks, ek is used to denote Origin in various senses, 
while apé normally does not have this function in Homer. Often, ek occurs 
with the verb gignesthai, ‘to be born’: 


(8) Hippdlokhos dé m étikte, kai ek tou 
H.:Nom ptc lsG.acc generate:impr.3sG and out.of DEM.GEN.M 
phéemi genésthai 


declare:prs.1sG originate:INF.AOR.MID 
“but Hippolochus generated me and of him do I declare that I am sprung” 
(IL. 6.206); 


but also in occurrences where it does not depend on a verb, as in (9), approach- 
ing a partitive value: 


(9) ek potamoti khroa nizeto dios Odusseits 
out.of river:GEN skin:N/A.PL wash:1Mpr.M/P.3sG noble:‘Nom O.:NOM 
“noble Odysseus washed his skin (with water) from the river” (Od. 6.224). 


The reason why ek, rather than apd, is used for Origin, is that the relation of 
containment and especially of contact imply that the landmark is the ultimate 
point to which the trajector can be traced back. With apd, on the other hand, 
there is no such implication, given the fact that motion does not necessarily 
start inside or in contact with the landmark: so, before the point where motion 
starts, there could be another point further back inside the landmark. 

With animate landmarks, ek also conveys the meaning of a partitive, and 
often occurs with words like panton, ‘of all’, or pollén, ‘of many’, as in: 


(10) pasi dé ke  Troessi khdrin kai ktidos 
all:paT.PL.M PTC PTC Trojans:DaT.PL.M favor:acc.F and renown:N/A 
droio, ek pdnton dé maédlista Alexdndroi 
Win:OPT.AOR.MID.2sG out.of all:GEN.PL.M PTC mainly A.:DAT 
basilét 
king:DAT 
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“you would win favor and renown in the eyes of all the Trojans, and of 
king Alexander most of all” (II. 4.95-96). 


In the relation between the trajector and the landmark ek points to the ex- 
istence of a preceding state of containment and of contact: both these fea- 
tures make ek more readily available than apo (§3.4) for expressing Origin and 
various types of partitive relations.* 

Furthermore, and again contrary to apd, ek looks like a good candidate for 
expressing Cause, referring to the ultimate source of causation, and in some 
occurrences even Agent: ek profiles the origin of the trajector inside the land- 
mark, which contained it and was in contact with it at a previous stage, so it 
can imply that there is no previous cause or controller further back. 

Examples of ek in Cause expressions are the following: 


(11) agkhimolon dé élth ho géron Dolios, sin 
near PTC come:AOR.3SG DEM.NOM old.man:Nom D.:NomM with 
ad hutieis toio gérontos ex érgon 


PTC SON:NOM.PL DEM.GEN.M old:GEN.M oOut.of work:GEN.PL 
mogéontes 

toiling:PART.PRS.NOM.PL 

“when the old man Dolius drew near, and with him the old man’s sons, 
wearied from their work ” (Od. 24.386-388); 


(12) ex aréon métros kekholoménos 
out.of curse:GEN.PL mother:GEN.F be.angry:PART.PRE.P.NOM 
“angry at his mother’s curses” (II. 9.566). 


In both (11) and (12) we find inanimate abstract landmarks; the verb forms 
are monovalent, and do not allow for the occurrence of an Agent expression: 
the landmarks represent the ultimate causes of the states of affairs referred to. 
Especially from example (11), one can see that the causal meaning of ek is de- 
rived by a metaphor based on its temporal, rather than spatial, meaning. The 
preposition profiles anteriority of the landmark over the trajector in a tempo- 
ral sequence, rather than a trajectory in space. This also explains why land- 
marks with ek in Cause expressions are abstract nouns and nouns denoting 
states of affairs. 

In examples (13) and (14), with active verbs, the human NPs with ek are 
viewed as the origin of the states of affair denoted by the predicate: 
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(13) soi ad ego enthdde phémi phonon kai 
2sG.DAT PTC 1sG.NoM here say:PRS.lsG death:acc and 
kéra mélainan ex eméthen tetixesthai emo 


doom:acc.F black:acc.F out.of 1sG.GEN come:INF.FUT.MID 1SG.DAT 
ad hupod douri daménta ettkhos — emoi 
PTC under spear:DAT conquer:PART.AOR.P.ACC glory:N/A 1SG.DAT 
dosein 
give:INF.FUT 
“but for you I deem that here death and black doom have come from me 
and that, conquered beneath my spear, you will yield glory to me” 
(II. 5.652-654); 

(14) oudé ti min thénaton  troméesthai dnoga 
NEG INDEF.N/A 3sG.acc death:acc tremble:INr.pRs.M/P urge:PF.1sG 
ék ge mmnestéron:  thedthen d’ ouk ést’ 
out.of PTC suitor:GEN.PL god:aABL PTC NEG be:PRs.3sG 
aléasthai 
avoid:INF.AOR.MID 
“do not fear that death (comes) for him from the suitors: but from the 
gods no one can avoid it!” (Od. 16.446-447).° 


Note that, although both Cause and Agent are the ultimate initiators of the 
states of affairs referred to in (11)—(12) and (13)—(14), the type of metaphor 
that allows the two extensions of meaning is not the same. Landmarks in Agent 
expressions have concrete referents (mostly human beings), rather than events, 
as do Cause expressions. So in the case of Agent it is not the temporal meaning 
of the particle that provides the source for the metaphor, but rather its spatial 
meaning: the extension proceeds form Source to Origin to Agent. 

An interesting example is (15), with the verb #lé-, aorist of pdskhein. Al- 
though this verb is not a morphological passive, it is often taken as a lexical 
passive; it can also be accompanied by hup6 with the genitive. It is important to 
note that this occurrence is exceptional: usually, lexical passives take Agent ex- 
pressions with hupé and the genitive, rather than Origin expressions. Example 
(15) contains a future form of pdskhein: 


(15) tétlathi, téknon emon, kai 
stand:impt.pr.2sG child:voc.N poss.lsG.voc.N and 
andskheo kédoméné per. 
bear:IMPT.AOR.MID.2sG_ suffering:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.F PTC 
Polloi gar de tlémen... ex andrén 
many:NOM.PL PTC PTC endure:aor.1PL out.of man:GEN.PL 
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“be patient, my child, and be of good heart, although you are suffering. 
Much we had to endure from mankind” (II. 5.382—384); 


(16) ek gar tou patros kaka peisomai 


out.of PTC DEM.GEN.M father:GEN.M evil:N/a.PL suffer:FUT.MID.1SG 
“T will suffer evil from (her) father” (Od. 2.134). 


The Origin/Source metaphor is rather common in the Indo-European lan- 
guages for expressing Agent: it is found for example in Latin and in some of the 
Romance languages, in several Germanic languages, including Modern Ger- 
man, in several Slavic languages, and in Modern Greek (cf. $1.2.4.1). It is based 
on the metaphor according to which events are moving entities that proceed 
from a source. The agent, being the initiator of a state of affairs, is viewed as 
the location from which the state of affairs comes, and which exerts control on 
its inception. Note that the Container metaphor is crucial in this respect (recall 
that according to the functional explanation of this metaphor, a container is a 
landmark which exerts dynamic control on a trajector, see §3.1). 

Again in (17) ek profiles possible control by the landmark on the possibility 
that a state of affairs be brought about, although it is not an agent (see also 
example (24) from Herodotus): 


(17) Alkindou ad ek toud’ ékhetai érgon te 
AGEN ptTc out.of here depend:prs.m/p.3sG action:N/A PTC 
épos te 


word:N/A PTC 
“here action and word depend on Alkinos” (Od. 11.346). 


Some examples contain real morphological passives: 


(18) ephiléthen ek Dios 
love:AOR.P.3PL Out.of Z.:GEN 
“they were loved by Zeus” (II. 2.668-669); 


(19) ta men dé toi tetélestai ek Dios, 
DEM.N/A.PL PTC PTC 2sG.DAT accomplish:pr.M/P.3sG out.of Z.:GEN 
hos dra dé prin g’  etikheo 
as prc prc before prc pray:IMPE.M/P.2sG 
“those things have been accomplished for you by Zeus, which you had 
prayed for before” (II. 18.74—75); 

(20) ten ad Alkinoos poiesat’ dkoitin, kai 
DEM.ACC.F PTC A.;.NOM make:aor.MID.3sG wife:acc.F and 
min étis’ hos ov tis epi khthoni 
3sG.ACc.F honor:aor.3sG aS NEG INDEF.NOM.F on earth:DAT.F 
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tietat allé, hoéssai niin ge 
honor:PRS.M/P.3SG INDEF.NOM.F REL.NOM.PL.F NOW PTC 
gunaikes hup andrdsin oikon ékhousin. 
woman:NOM.PL.F under husband:pat.pL house:acc have:prs.3PL 
Hos keine peri kéri tetimétat te kai 
thus DEM.NOM.F about hearth:paT honor:pr.M/p.3sG pTc and 
éstin ék te philon paidon ék v 
be:prs.3sG out.of PTC dear:GEN.PL.M SON:GEN.PL.M out.of PTC 

autoti Alkinéoio kai laén 

DEM.GEN A.:GEN and _people:GEN.PL 

“Alkinos made her his spouse, and honored her as no woman is honored 
on earth among those who now govern a household submitted to their 
husbands. So much she was and is honored by her children, Alkinos and 
the people” (Od. 7.66—71). 


Although ek can denote Agent, profiling the origin of a state of affairs, it must 
be stressed that only verbs with a low degree of transitivity, or with non-specific 
meaning, allow this construction.® In Homer, these verbs are ‘love’, ‘honor’, 
‘accomplish’ and the verb pdskhein, normally considered as a lexical passive, 
but originally meaning ‘to suffer’. Note that the verbs that actually occur in the 
passive denote states of affairs that do not imply any change of state on the side 
of the patient. 

In Herodotus, ek is still preferred to apé with all types of toponyms. Fur- 
thermore, ek is found in Cause expressions, where apé does not normally occur. 
A frequent expression is ek theopropiou “by the instruction of an oracle” (Hdt. 
1.7.11 and passim); other examples are given in (21) and (22): 


(21) ho dé Apis  hotitos ho Epaphos ginetai 
ART.NOM PTC A.:NOM DEM.NOM ART.NOM E.:NOM_ be:PRS.M/P.38G 
moskhos ek bods,...  Aiguptioi dé légousi 
cow:NOM out.of cow:GEN.F Egyptian:NOM.PL PTC say:PRS.3PL 
sélas epi ten botin ek tou ouranot 
light:N/A On ART.ACC.F COW:ACC.F out.of ART.GEN heaven:GEN 
katiskhein, kai min ek tovitou tiktein 
come:INE.PRS and 3sG.Acc.F out.of DEM.GEN.SG.N generate:INF.PRS 
ton Apin 
ART.ACC A.:ACC 
“this Apis, or Epaphus, is a calf born of a cow. By what the Egyptians say, 
the cow is made pregnant by a light from heaven, and thereafter gives birth 
to Apis” (Hdt. 3.28.2); 
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(22) enthatita mén nun dia ta pstikhea __ ginetai 
there ptc ptc through arr.n/a.PL cold:n/a.PL be:pRs.M/P.3sG 
tatita. thomazo dé... hoti en téi Eleiéi 


DEM.N/A.PL marvel:prs.lsG pTc that in ART.DAT.F E.:DAT.F 

pasei ——-khorei ou dunéatai ginesthai 

all:pat.e land:pat.zF NEG can:PRS.M/P.3SG be:INE.PRS.M/P 

hémionoi, oute psukhroti tot khorou _eontos... 
mule:NOM.PL NEG cold:GEN ART.GEN land:GEN be:PART.PRS.GEN 

phasi dé autoi Eleioi ek katdrés 

Say:PRS.3PL PTC DEM.NOM.PL Elean:NoM.PL out.of curse:GEN.E 

teu ou ginesthai sphisi hémionous 
INDEE.GEN.SG.F NEG be:INE.PRS.M/P 3PL.DAT mule:ACC.PL 

“there (i.e. in Scythia), then, this happens because of the cold. But I think 
it strange that in the whole of Elis no mules can be conceived although the 
country is not cold. The Eleans themselves say that it is because of a curse 
that mules cannot be conceived among them” (Hdt. 4.30.1) 


In (21) we find three occurrences of ek: in the first, with the verb gignesthai, ‘to 
be born’, a parentage relation is denoted, as in (8). In the second occurrence, ek 
toti ouranoti, ‘out of the sky’ denotes the spatial source of lightning. Finally, the 
third occurrence ek totitou tiktein ton Apin, ‘(the cow) generates Apis because 
of it (i.e. the lightning)’, can also be taken as temporal, as in the Loeb transla- 
tion given above, the causal meaning is then inferred on the basis of common 
knowledge about the structure of events: causes precede their effects, and a 
state of affairs which precedes another state of affairs is very often its cause. 

In (22) Cause is expressed once with did with the accusative, did ta pstikhea, 
‘because of the cold’ and once by ek, in ek katarés, “because of a curse’. Compar- 
ison between the two occurrences clarifies the sequential value of ek, already 
described above for Homer, and for the preceding example. In this passage, 
Herodotus is discussing why mules are not born in Elis, and the possible causes 
of such a state of affairs. In the immediately preceding passage, he has explained 
what he thinks is the relation between climate and peculiarities about cattle: 


And in my opinion it is for this reason that the hornless kind of cattle grow no 
horns in Scythia. A verse of Homer in the Odyssey attests to my opinion: 
“Libya, the land where lambs are born with horns on their foreheads,” 

Hom. Od. 4.85 
in which it is correctly observed that in hot countries the horns grow quickly, 
whereas in very cold countries beasts hardly grow horns, or not at all. (4.29) 
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So the expression did ta pstikhea in (22) denotes Cause without any implica- 
tion of temporal sequencing, it is a general cause that holds all the time in the 
environment described. On the other hand, ek katdrés refers to an event which 
is conceived as marking the moment at which another state of affairs has be- 
gun: it is not for some inherent environmental reasons that no mules can be 
born in Elis, but this happens as a consequence of (or after) a curse. The differ- 
ence between the two examples is in profiling: ek profiles the temporal relation 
between the cause and the effect, while did with the accusative does not. 
Among classical prose writers, Herodotus is the one who allows the widest 
variety of Source prepositions in Agent phrases. In the Histories, for example, 


ex is found in passages such as 


(23) 


tropo1 tot ex emett —hupokeiménoi 

Way:DAT.M ART.DAT.M out.of 1sG.GEN counsel:PART.PRS.M/P.DAT.M 
akéo 

mend:IMPT.PRS.M/P.2SG 

“strive to mend the matter as I counseled you” (Hdt. 3.40.4); 


and elsewhere, especially with verbs like “do; ‘give’, ‘order’, or ‘say’ (see Schwyzer 
1942). A dependency relation is also denoted by the preposition in (24), parallel 
to (17) from Homer: 


(24) 


pas ek Phoinikon értéto ho 
all:nom out.of Phoenician:cen.pL depend:PE.M/P.38sG ART.NOM 
nautikos  stratés 


naval:Nom fleet:NoMm 
“the whole fleet depended on the Phoenicians” (Hdt. 3.19.3), 


where the verb form artéesthai with ek represents the standard way of saying 
‘depend on’. 

The extension of apé to Time, Origin, and Agent, and its use, though less 
frequent than the use of ek, with toponyms, show that apé and ek had started 
to be semantically closer to each other in Herodotus already (see §3.4). 

In Attic prose, the process of convergence between ek and apé continues.’ 
In some occurrences, the choice appears to be linked to stylistic variation: 


(25) 


ex agoras @  pdthen Menéxenos? ex agoras, 6 
out.of agora:GEN.F ptc where M.:voc out.of agora:GEN.F PTC 
Sokrates, kai apd tot bouleutériou 


S.:voc and from artT.GEN council.chamber:GEN 
“(Socrates) from the agora, Menexenus, or where from? (Menexenus) 
From the agora, Socrates, and the Council Chamber” (Pl. Mx. 234a); 
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In Cause expressions, too, ek may come closer to apd, as shown in (26), where 
the landmark is conceived as a kind of instrument, rather than a cause: 


(26) ek potion otin onomaton @ — memathekos é 
out.of INT.GEN.PL.N PTC nName:GEN.PL.N PTC learn:PART.PF.NOM PTC 
héeurékos én ta pragmata 
discover:PART.PE.NOM be:IMPF.3SG ART.N/A.PL thing:N/A.PL 
“but from what names had he learned or discovered the things” 

(Pl. Cra. 438a). 


(Compare (26) with example (23) from §3.4.) 

Source with animate landmarks is usually expressed by pard with the gen- 
itive. The occurrence of ek profiles active involvement of the landmark, rather 
than simply spatial origin, as shown in: 


(27) eporisimetha philosophias génos, hott 
procure:AoR.MID.1pL philosophy:GEN.F race:N/A REL.GEN.N 
meizon agathon tit’ élthen otite hexei pote 
greater:N/A good:N/A NEG come:AOR.3SG NEG COMe:FUT.3SG ever 
ti thnetoi génei doréthen ek 
ART.DAT mortal:DAT race:DAT present:PART.AOR.P.N/A Out.of 
theén 
god:GEN.PL 


“than which no greater boon ever has come or will come, by divine be- 
stowal, onto the race of mortals” (Pl. Tm. 47b). 


In Cause expressions the metaphor based on temporal sequence need no longer 
be active, as shown by the following occurrence: 


(28) dia stenotéta dé kai ek megdlon — pelagon, 
through narrowness:acc.F pTc and out.of big:GEN.PL see:GEN.PL 
tot te  Tursénikoti kai tot Sikelikoi, 

ART.GEN PTC T-:GEN and ART.GEN S.:GEN 
espiptousa hé thdlassa es auto kai 


POUr:PART.PRS.NOM.F ART.NOM.F see:NOM.F to DEM.N/A and 

rhodes otisa eikétos khalepe 

stream:NOM.F be:PART.PRS.NOM.F rightly dangerous:NOM.E 

enomisthé 

consider:AOR.P.38G 

“and the narrowness of the passage and the strength of the current that 
pours in from the vast Tyrrhenian and Sicilian mains, have rightly given it 
a bad reputation” (Th. 4.24.5), 
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where a did and an ek phrase are coordinated with each other, for no other 
apparent reason than variation. Note that ek here occurs with a concrete land- 
mark, and there is no implication of temporal precedence: the connection 
between Cause and Time seems to be lost at this stage. 

In Agent expressions, ek is used in a way similar to apd (see example (29) 
of $3.4), especially in Thucydides: 


(29) Athénaion goun to pléthos —-Hipparkhon 
Athenian:GEN.PL PTC ART.N/A mass:N/A H.:Acc 
oiontai huph’ Harmodiou kai Aristogeitonos tirannon 
think:prs.M/p.3PL under H.:GEN and A.:GEN tyrant:acc 
onta apothanein, .... hupotopésantes dé 
be:PART.PRS.ACC die:INF.AOR suspect:PART.AOR.NOM.PL PTC 
ti ekeinéi —téi hemérai kai parakhréma 
INDEE.N/A DEM.DAT.F ART.DAT.F day:DAT.F and momentarily 
Harmédios kai Aristogeiton ek ton 
H.iwom — and A.:Nom out.of ART.GEN.PL 
xuneidoton sphisin Hippiai meméniisthai... 


accomplice:PART.PE.GEN.PL 3PL.DAT H.:paT inform:INF.PE.M/P 

“the general Athenian public fancy that Hipparchus was tyrant when he 
fell by the hands of Harmodius and Aristogiton; (not knowing that Hip- 
pias, the eldest of the sons of Pisistratus, was really supreme, and that 
Hipparchus and Thessalus were his brothers;) that Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton suspecting, on the very day, nay at the very moment fixed on for 
the deed, that information had been conveyed to Hippias by their accom- 
plices, (concluded that he had been warned, and did not attack him, yet, 
not liking to be apprehended and risk their lives for nothing, fell upon 
Hipparchus near the temple of the daughters of Leos, and slew him as he 
was arranging the Panathenaic procession.)” (Th. 1.20.2). 


In (29) two Agent phrases occur, one with ek, ek t6n xuneidoton, ‘by the ac- 
complices, which denotes the agent of the verb meméntisthai, ‘be given infor- 
mation’ and one with hup6, huph’ Harmodiou kai Aristogeitonos, ‘by Harmod- 
ius and Aristogiton’,, which denotes the agent of the verb apothanein, ‘die’, here 
used as passive of ‘kill. The preposition hupo with the genitive represents the 
standard way of expressing passive Agent; it can occur with all types of verb, 
including verbs that denote highly transitive states of affairs, as in the present 
passage. Other possible Agent expressions, including ek with the genitive, are 
limited to verbs that do not denote change of state, as here (see Luraghi 2000b, 
and below, §3.4, 3.5, and 3.17). 
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Figure 7. Mental map of ek 


In Figure 7, I give a mental map of ek; it can be compared with the mental 
map of apo which will be give in Figure 9. 

In the present section, I have mentioned several times differences and sim- 
ilarities between the use of ek and the use of apd. I have already partly shown 
that the meanings of the two prepositions became closer in the course of time: 
obviously, in order to complete the comparison it is necessary to analyze the 
usage of apo in detail. The discussion will therefore be completed in §3.4. 
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3.3 EIS 


As we saw in §3.1, eis' had a comparatively late origin, having derived from 
en in some of the individual Greek dialects, presumably when the class of pre- 
verbs/adpositions was already well established as such. In spite of its later ori- 
gin, eis appears to be integrated in this system, although its adverbial usage is 
somewhat limited.’ An example, to be compared with a similar occurrence on 
en (§3.1. ex. (1)), is the following: 


(1) néa mélainan — ertissomen eis hdla dian, ... 
ship:acc.F black:acc.F drag:suBJ.AOR.IPL to sea:acc.F divine:ACc.E 
es d’ hekatémben theiomen 
to ptc hecatomb:acc.F put:suBJ.AoR.1PL 
“let us now drag a black ship to the shining sea, and place on board a 
hecatomb” (JI. 1.141-143). 


(Note that the first occurrence of eis illustrates its prepositional usage.) 
The occurrence of eis in formulaic expressions also shows that its use was 
well established in Homer: 


(2) phdsthe nu pou oikénde philén es 
think:prs.M/P.2PL PTC PTC home:acc+PTc dear:Acc.F to 
patrida gaian 
native:acc.F land:acc.F 
“indeed you think that you are going to your native land” (Od. 10.562). 


The meaning of eis as a preposition corresponds to the meaning of English 
‘to. Often in Homer eis means ‘into; thus relying on the Container metaphor, 
similar to en and ek. However, the relation of inclusion of the trajector by the 
landmark is less important in the case of eis, and, most relevant, it can be shown 
that in some occurrences it is not implied that the particle profiles final con- 
tact of the trajector with the landmark. In order to demonstrate this, I will list 
various types of landmark that occur with eis. 
In the first place, and similar to en and ek, we find toponyms: 


(3) préta mén es Pilon elthé 


first PTC to P:ACC go:IMPT.AOR.2sG 
“first go to Pylos” (Od. 1.284). 


We also find nouns with spatial reference, which occur in Location expressions 
either in the plain dative or with en: 
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(4) es mésson Troon kai Akhaién estikho6nto 
to midst:n/A Trojan:GEN.PL and Achaean:GEN.PL go0:IMPE.M/P.3PL 
“they went into the midst of the Trojans and Achaeans” (II. 3.266). 


As for referents that can be conceived as containers, eis sometimes expresses 
Direction in passages where it is implied that the trajector finds itself inside 
the landmark at the end of motion. This happens frequently with the word for 
‘chariot’: 


(5) he des diphron ébainen 
DEM.NOM.F PTC to chariot:acc mount:IMPE.3sG 
“and she mounted upon the car” (Il. 5.364); 


and with the word for ‘tent’: 


(6) es klisién elthontes epi klismoisi kdthizon 
to hut:acc.F go:PART.AOR.NOM.PL on chair:DAT.PL sit:IMPF.3PL 
“they went into the hut and sat down on chairs” (JI. 11.623). 


Less frequently, the landmark can be a body part: 


(7) he ad epei otin émpnuto kai es phréna 
DEM.NOM.F PTC when PTC revive:AOR.MID.3sG and to breast:acc.r 
thumods _agérthé 
spirit:NoM wake:aor.pP.3sG 
“but when she revived, and her spirit was returned into her breast” 

(II. 22.475). 


On the other hand, with the word for ‘ship, which usually occurs with en in 
Location expressions and with ek in Source expressions, eis expresses Direction 
in occurrences in which it is not necessarily implied that the interior of the 
landmark is reached:? 


(8) al? héte dé tdakh  émelle migésesthai 
but when prc quickly be.about:IMpr.3sG join:INE.FUT.P 
phuldkessi phetigon es néas 
sentinel:pat.pL flee:PART.PRS.NOM to ship:ACC.PL.F 
“but when he was now about to come among the sentinels, as he fled 
towards the ships” (II. 10.365-366). 


The subsequent context makes clear that the participant referred to does 
not reach the ships: so final contact of the trajector with the landmark is 
explicitly excluded. 
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It is for this reason that we find a type of landmark with eis that cannot 
occur with en and ek, namely human landmarks:* 


(9) hoi des Panthoidén agapénora Pouludémanta pdntes 
DEM.NOM.PL PTC to P.:Acc kind:acc P:acc all:NOM.PL 
epessetiont’ 


rush:IMPF.M/P.3PL 
“and they rushed all toward the kindly Polydamas, son of Pantoos” 
(Il. 13.756-757). 


Note that in the above example the landmark is a count noun in the singu- 
lar: this occurrence, and the other similar ones from both Homeric poems, 
are quite unparalleled by en and ek in passages denoting concrete location 
or motion. 

It must also be mentioned that the genitive can occur with eis, in elliptical 
expressions similar to those found with en (cf. ex. (14) of $3.1): 


(10) hixen ad es Pridmoio 
come:AOR.3SsG PTC to P.:GEN 
“(she) came to the house of Priam” (II. 24.160). 


So eis denotes motion toward a landmark, conceptualized as a container when 
relevant, but the trajectory may or may not end with contact of the trajector 
with the landmark. The fact that contact may obtain, is shown by the use of eis 
with verbs which profile the endpoint of motion, which can also occur with en: 


(11) es oinon bale pharmakon 
to wine:acc cast:aor.3sG drug:n/A 
“(she) cast into the wine a drug” (Od. 4.220). 


Sometimes eis can express the limit of motion, in opposition to ek: in this case, 
too, contact appears to be relevant: 


(12) ekdlupse nékun megdthumos Akhilletis es pddas 
cover:AOR.3SG corpse:ACc great.hearted:Nom A.:NoM to foot:ACc.PL 
ek kephalés 
out.of head:GEN.F 
“the divine Achilles covered the corpse from head to feet” (II. 23.168-169). 


Besides motion verbs, verbs of ‘seeing’ are often found with eis. The trajector is 
described as performing motion with its sight: 
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(13) ho men meidésen idon es paida 
DEM.NOM PTC smile:Aor.3sG look:PART.AOR.NOM to child:acc 
“then Hector smiled, as he glanced at his boy” (Il. 6.404). 


Similar to en and ek, eis, too, can be used in reference to time. In Time ex- 
pressions, eis profiles the limit until which a certain state of affairs is said 


to obtain: 
(14) es ti éti kteinesthai edsete laon 
to InT.N/A pTc kill:ine.prs.mM/P let:FuT.2PL people:acc 
Akhaiois? 


Achaean:DAT.PL 
“how long will you still allow the Achaeans to slain your host?” 
(1. 5.465); 


(15) kai nu ken es dekdtén geneen héteron gg?’ Gti 
and ptc prc to tenth:acc.F generation:Acc.F INDEE.ACC PTC PTC 
boskoi 
feed:oPT.PRS.3SG 
“indeed unto the tenth generation would it also feed someone else” 
(Od. 19.294). 


With verbs that do not denote motion or perception, and when it is not used 
in reference to time, eis can express Purpose if the landmark is denoted by 
an action noun. Most frequently, it occurs with the verb théréssesthai, ‘to arm 
oneself”: 


(16) otite pot’ es pélemon hdma ladi thorékhthénai 
NEG ever to war:Acc with people:paT arm:INF.AOR.P 
“never have you armed for battle with the host” (II. 1. 226). 


The metaphor involved here is based on a commonly found conceptual exten- 
sion, according to which PURPOSES ARE DESTINATIONS.° 
A couple of other verbs also occur: 


(17) et gar nin para néusi legoimetha pantes 
if prc now by © ship:pat.pL.F pick.up:opt.prs.M/P.1PL all:NoM.PL 
dristoi es Iékhon 
best:NoM.PL to ambush:acc 
“for if now all the best of us were being gathered besides the ships for an 
ambush” (II. 13.276—277). 


The extension of Direction expression from the spatial plane to the abstract 
domain of Purpose is quite frequent: it can also be observed with the English 
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preposition ‘to’ (cf. §1.2.9). Note that in the case of eis in Homeric Greek, 
the Purpose interpretation is possible when the landmark is not a concrete 
object, but an abstract entity: both in (16) and in (17), we find nouns that 
denote events, while all nouns in the examples in which eis denotes Direc- 
tion have concrete referents. An abstract landmark triggers the interpretation 
that the trajectory along which the trajector moves is abstract, too. Purpose is 
conceptualized as an abstract direction toward which the trajector moves. 

After Homer, the use of eis remains very much the same as far as Direction 
and Time expressions are concerned. Direction can also be expressed in non- 
dynamic states of affairs: 


(18) ekéleuon to es Pallénén teikhos kathelein 
order:IMPE.3PL ART.N/A to P:acc  wall:n/a destroy:INF.AOR 
“they gave orders to take down the wall looking towards Pallene” 
(Th. 1.56.2). 


In (18) the wall stands on the side that faces the landmark, but there is no 
trajectory. 

The most interesting fact about the particle is its use with animate land- 
marks. We have seen that in Homer eis can denote physical motion of a person 
toward another (cf. example (9)). In later Greek this function is mostly limited 
to pard and pros; in its turn, eis with human landmarks denotes various types 
of abstract motion.® The landmark often resembles a Recipient; note however 
that a plain dative would convey a different meaning: 


(19) he dé hégemonié houto periélthe, 
ART.NOM.F PTC supremacy:NOM.F so fall:aor.3sG 
eotsa Hérakleidéon, es to génos to 
be:PART.PRS.NOM.F H:GEN.PL to ART.N/A race:N/A ART.N/A 
Kroisou 
C.:GEN 


“now the sovereign power that belonged to the descendants of Heracles 
fell to the family of Croesus” (Hdt. 1.7.1); 


(20) aeikéstera aporripsai épea es dndra 
unseemly:CMPR.N/A.PL CaSt:INF.AOR word:N/A.PL to man:ACcc 
presbiiteron @  khreon 
old:cmMpr.acc PTC necessary:N/A 
“I burst out with an unseemly and wrongful answer to an older man” 
(Hdt. 7.13.2). 
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In (19) an abstract trajector performs an abstract motion; the verb, periélthe, 
is a motion verb, which denotes an abstract itinerary in the direction of a con- 
crete, animate landmark.’ In (20) the trajector is represented by the words ut- 
tered by the subject/agent; the verb aporriptein means ‘to throw away, ‘to cast 
away, and its usage is coherent with the Conduit metaphor, described in Reddy 
(1979), according to which words are objects that are thrown back and forth 
between the interlocutors during a conversation. In the present occurrence, 
the speaker recognizes that his words have been too rude in relation to an older 
man: the words are conceptualized as having been thrown with strength in one 
direction only. So this example does not represent a case of normal commu- 
nication, and consequently the plain dative would be inadequate.® The prepo- 
sition eis profiles the one-way direction in which the words are thrown (note 
that the unidirectionality is reinforced by the preverb apo-, prefixed to the verb, 
which profiles the source). 

In (21) eis occurs with légein, ‘to say’, a more neutral verb of communica- 
tion, in a context which makes clear that the addressee cannot answer and that 
the speaker has an hostile attitude: 


(21) kai dlla légon es auton 
and INDEF.N/A.PL tell:PART.PRS.NOM to DEM.ACC 
thumalgéa épea 
heart.grieving:N/A.PL word:N/A.PL 
“and telling him other bitter mockery” (Hdt. 1.129.1). 


In both (20) and (21) the occurrence of eis, which profiles unidirectional mo- 
tion, highlights the lack of response from the side of the addressee. The Conduit 
metaphor only partly applies: the words follow only the initial trajectory from 
the trajector to the landmark, and it is openly indicated that they will not be 
‘thrown back’. 

Another occurrence where one might expect a plain dative is the following: 


(22) dexdmenoi dé tous Mintias 
receive:PART.AOR.MID.NOM.PL PTC ART.ACC.PL Minya:Acc.PL 
ges te metédosan kai es phulas 
land:GEN.F PTC give:AoR.3PL and to tribe:acc.PL.F 
dieddsanto 
distribute:AoR.MID.3PL 
“so they received the Minyae and gave them land and distributed them 
among their own tribes” (Hdt. 4.145.5). 
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The verb diadatéesthai is not frequent; in Herodotus it occurs only in this pas- 
sage with a Recipient expression, and it is hard to see from other authors what 
kind of constructions it could have. The non-compound verb datéesthai, “di- 
vide, distribute, on the other hand, is relatively frequent and usually takes a 
Recipient in the dative. The preverb dia- profiles the division, thus strength- 
ening a meaning which is already inherent in the verb. Note that the object of 
dieddsanto, gés, ‘land’, is also the object of metédosan, ‘they gave a share’; the 
recipient is not overtly expressed as such,’ but it occurs as object of the pre- 
ceding verb form, dexdmenoi, ‘having received’. So the phrase es phulds refers 
to a further recipient and specifies how the object of the transaction is re- 
ceived by the recipient. The preposition profiles the direction of the action of 
distribution. 

In (23) eis occurs with the verb parékhein, ‘to offer’, ‘to present’, which 
usually takes the plain dative, as in (24) and (25): 


(23) ouk an aiskhtinoio eis toils Héllénas 
NEG PTC be.ashamed:opt.PRS.M/P.2SG tO ART.ACC.PL Greek:ACc.PL 
sauton sophisten — parékhon? 
REFL.2SG.ACC sophist:aAcc present:PART.PRS.NOM 
“would you not be ashamed to present yourself before the Greeks as a 
sophist?” (Pl. Prt. 312a); 


(24) hoti meélleis ten psukhén ten sautou 
that be.about:PRs.2sG ART.ACC.F soul:ACC.F ART.ACC.F REFL.2SG.GEN 
paraskhein  therapetisai —_andri, hos phéis, sophistéi 
offer:INF.AOR treat:INE.AOR man:DAT.M aS say:PRS.2sG sophist:DAT.M 
“that you are about to offer your soul to the treatment of a man who, as 
you say, is a sophist” (Pl. Prt. 312c); 


(25) all? homoiés kai plousioi kai pénéti parékho 
but alike and rich:pat.M and poor:pat.M offer:pRs.1sG 
emauton erotan 


REFL.1SG.ACC ask:INF.PRS 
“but I offer myself alike to rich and poor; I ask questions” (Pl. Ap. 33b). 


The occurrence of eis in (23) profiles the directionality of the action performed 
by the agent: the landmark is envisaged as farther away that in (24) and (25), 
where it is constructed as a recipient. Syntactically, the datives andri in (24) 
and plousi6i kai pénéti in (25) are indirect objects, thus included in the valency 
of the verb, which is used as trivalent; in (23) the verb is used as bivalent. Con- 
sequently, the PP eis tots Héllénas is an adverbial, as such not included in the 
verbal valency: syntactic distance also indicates semantic distance. 
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In (26) eis denotes the relation of a human trajector toward a human 
landmark: 


(26) touitois dé es amphotérous philia én 
DEM.DAT.PL.M PTC tO INDER.ACC.PL friendship:NoM.F be:IMPF.3sG 
“they had friendly relations toward both parties” (Th. 2.9.2). 


The word philia, ‘friendship, is normally found with directional preposi- 
tions, most often with prds. Friendship, a type of relation between hu- 
mans, is metaphorically understood as a trajectory, along which the trajec- 
tor moves toward the landmark. This type of expression profiles the abstract 
trajectory. 

In general, abstract direction can refer to a human landmark with respect 
to whom an action is performed: this type of expression comes close to a plain 
dative in the semantic role Beneficiary. An example (27) is: 


(27) ntin dé autoi turdnnon dpeirot 
now PTC DEM.NOM.PL tyrant:GEN.PL unused:NOM.PL 
eontes, kai phuldssontes totito deinoétata 


be:PART.PRS.NOM.PL and watch:PART.PRS.NOM.PL DEM.N/A carefully 
en téi Spartéi me  genésthai, parakhrasthe es 
iN ART.DAT.E S.:DAT.E NEG arise:INF.AOR.MID abuse:PRS.M/P.2PL to 
touts summdakhous 


ART.ACC.PL ally:acc.PL 
“as it is, however, you, who have never made trial of tyrants and take the 


greatest precautions that none will arise at Sparta, abuse of your allies” 
(Hdt. 5.92a.2). 


The verb parakhrdomai, ‘to misuse, abuse’, usually takes an inanimate Comple- 
ment in the plain dative; similar to (23) the eis phrase in (27) is an Adverbial: 
the lesser syntactic centrality mirrors the fact that an animate entity cannot be 
the object of misuse with the same immediacy as an inanimate entity would be. 
By profiling the direction, the preposition highlights a certain distance which 
the plain dative would not imply.!° 

In (28) the verb poiein, ‘to do} occurs with a Beneficiary in the plain dative: 


(28)  tatita men es Adréstén hoi epepoiéto, phulas 
DEM.N/A.PL PTC to A.:ACC 38G.DAT do:PLPE.M/P.38G tribe:ACC.PL.F 
dé tas Doriéon, hina dé mé hai 
PTC ART.ACC.PL.F Dorian:GEN.PL for PTC NEG ART.NOM.PL.F 
autai é0si toisi Siku6nioisi kai 
DEM.NOM.PL.F be:SUBJ.PRS.3PL ART.DAT.PL Sicyonian:DAT.PL and 
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toist Argeioisi, metébale es dlla 

ART.DAT.PL Argive:DAT.PL change:Aor.3sG to INDEF.N/A.PL 

ounomata 

name:N/A.PL 

“this, then, is what he did regarding Adrastus, but as for the tribes of the 
Dorians, he changed their names so that these tribes should not be shared 
by Sicyonians and Argives” (Hdt. 5.68.1). 


In this example, hoi, ‘to him, refers back to a participant mentioned in the 
preceding context. The expression eis Adréstén, ‘regarding Adrastus’ also has 
a human referent, but it does not denote the beneficiary: rather, it refers 
to a person toward which an action is performed to the benefit of another 
human being. 

The meaning ‘regarding’ is also found with inanimate landmarks. In this 
case, the eis phrase expresses Area: 


(29) hoi dé Pérsai... éndrapodisanto ten 
ART.NOM.PL PTC Persian:NOM.PL enslave:AOR.MID.3PL ART.ACC.F 
polin, hoste sumpesein to pathos toi 
city:Acc.F so that agree:INE.AOR ART.N/A Calamity:N/A ART.DAT 
khréstérioi t6i es Miléton genoménoi 
oracle:DAT ART.DAT to M.:acc_ be:PART.AOR.MID.DAT 
“the Persians enslaved the city, and thus the calamity agreed with the 
oracle concerning Miletus” (Hdt. 6.18); 


(30) epanéroito auton eis hoti beltion kath’ 
ask:OPT.AOR.MID.3SG 38G.ACC to INT.N/A better:Nom down 
héméran  éstai suggignodmenos ekeinoi 
day:acc.F be:FUT.MID.3sG attend:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM DEM.DAT.M 
“and then inquired of him in what respect he would be better each day 
through attending his classes” (Pl. Prt. 318c). 


As we have seen in Homer, eis can denote the limit of motion. Furthermore, as 
shown in (18), post-Homeric eis can also be used to express Direction where 
no motion occurs. These concrete meanings of eis can also be relevant when it 
metaphorically refers to a relation, as in example (30): the landmark is concep- 
tualized as a limit that defines the extent to which a certain state of affairs has 
effects, and the preposition denotes a static relation. 

The fact that the preposition may denote limit of motion is crucial to the 
understanding of the extension of eis to cases where it co-occurs with verbs 
denoting change of state, to refer to the end result: 
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(31) hés dé dra hoi en téi Asiéi Héllénes 
as PTC PTC ART.NOM.PL in ART.DAT.F Asia:DAT.F Greek:NOM.PL 
katestrdphato es phérou apagogen 
subdue:PLpr.M/pP.3sG to tribute:GEN payment:acc.F 
“then, when he had subjugated all the Asiatic Greeks of the mainland and 
made them tributary (to him)” (Hdt. 1.27.1); 


(32) ef ti dunaton es arithmon elthein 
if INDEE.N/A possible:N/A to number:acc go:INE.AOR 
“whatever else can be numerically stated” (Th. 2.72.3). 


The shift from the spatial plane to the plane of result is based on the similarity 
of motion, i.e. change of location, with change of state. The metaphor is partic- 
ularly clear in (32), where the verb form elthein, ‘to go’ occurs: the trajector, i.e. 
the objects that must be counted, is conceived as moving from an uncounted 
state to a state where it, on account of the action of counting, is transformed 
in a number. Another example of this use of eis is the second occurrence of 
the preposition in example (28), where the action of changing name is de- 
scribed with the verb metabdllein, ‘to shift’; the object of the verb and trajec- 
tor is phulds tas Dériédn, ‘the Dorian tribes, conceived as being moved from a 
name to another. 
As already in Homer, in later authors eis is found in Purpose expressions: 


(33) hoésa men gar es aikhmas kai drdis kai 
REL.N/A.PL PTC PTC to spear:aAcc.PL.F and arrow.head:acc.pL.F and 
sagaris, khalkéi ta panta khréontai 
axe:ACC.PL.F bronze:DAT ART.N/A.PL all:N/A.PL use:PRS.M/P.3PL 
“they always use bronze for (making) spear-points and arrow-heads and 
battle-axes” (Hdt. 1.215.1). 


Note that the use of eis in Purpose expressions is not limited to a particular 
type of landmark: in (33) the landmarks are constituted by concrete entities 
(spear and arrow heads). This shows that the shift from the concrete to the 
abstract plane is no longer triggered by the occurrence of an abstract landmark 
as it used to be in Homeric Greek: the Purpose meaning of eis is now fully 
developed. 

The preposition eis is an example of a Direction marker that acquires 
further meanings, spreading to Purpose, and, to a limited extent, Recipient 
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and Addressee. This latter spread continued in post-Classical time and led 
the preposition to be the marker of Recipient and Addressee in the modern 
language. 
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3.4 APO 


The meaning of apé is ‘off’, ‘from’, ‘away from’. As opposed to other preposi- 
tions that have a similar meaning, most notably ek and pard, apo is character- 
ized by its lack of specificity as to the initial position of the trajector relative to 
the landmark. So while ek means ‘from the inside of? ‘out of, and para explic- 
itly indicates that there is no contact between trajector and landmark (‘from 
near’ ‘from the side of’), apd has no similar implication. This lesser specificity 
makes it a particularly versatile preposition, which can also substitute for the 
more specific ones, as we will see below. 

Adverbial use of apé is not attested in Homer, but its use as preverb is 
frequent, in verbal compounds in which it can express motion or location away 
from a landmark, or other types of separation, as in apiénai, ‘to go away, leave’, 
apeinai, ‘to be far away, apotamnein, ‘to cut away’. 

As a preposition apé only combines with the genitive, on account of the 
ablatival value of this case. In Homer, the difference between apé and ek is 
rather consistently preserved, and it is based on the availability of the Con- 
tainer metaphor. Given the original meaning of ek, ‘from the inside’, this prepo- 
sition is mostly found with landmarks that are more readily conceptualized as 
containers. While, as shown in §3.2, ek presents the landmark as a container 
exerting control on the trajector’s origin, and points toward an original con- 
tact of the trajector with the interior of the landmark, apo simply refers to the 
landmark as a point or region from which the trajector moves, but nothing is 
specified about the landmark’s being the ultimate origin of the trajector. 

When used with its local meaning, apo expresses Source in the case that it 
co-occurs with a motion verb, as in: 


(1) Troes... phobéonto melaindon apo néén 
Trojan:NoM.PL fly:impr.M/P.3PL black:cEN.pL.F from ship:GEN.PL.F 
“the Trojans were driven away from the black ships” (I. 16.303—304). 


With a verb of rest, apd denotes Location of a trajector away from a landmark: 


(2) kai gar tis th héna ména 
and PTC INDERNOM PTC one:acc month:acc 
ménon apo hés alokhoio ... 
remain:PART.PRS.NOM from POSS.3SG.GEN.F Wife:GEN.F 
“for he that abides but one single month far from his wife ...” (II. 2.292). 


In (1) the trajector is described as moving away from the landmark; note that 
the landmark, néén, ‘ships’ is represented by a set of entities that can typically 
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contain other entities; however, the occurrence of apo rather than ek here is 
consistent with the meaning of the two prepositions, ie. ‘from’ vs. ‘out of, be- 
cause the ships referred to are the Greeks, and the Trojans (here representing 
the trajector), are being driven away from them after they tried to reach them 
in an attack, but they were not ‘on’ or ‘inside’ the ships. Movement from inside 
the ships is usually expressed with ek in Homer, as we will see below, examples 
(6) and (7). 

In (2) the verb form méndn, ‘remaining; ‘staying’ occurs, so there is no mo- 
tion (for a similar occurrence with ek, see example (4) in §3.2). In this specific 
example, as in example (4) below, one can still see a hint to the Source relation 
of the landmark with the trajector, profiled with motion verbs. The trajector is 
described as being far from a landmark which, according to common knowl- 
edge, should be its ‘natural’ place, so there is an implication that the trajector’s 
location is the result of a motion away from the landmark. However, similar to 
English ‘from’, apé need not imply such movement, as shown in (7).' 

With city names usually ek occurs in Homer; apo is also found, but note 
the occurrence of the form -then, an ablatival suffix: 


(3) opsesthai philon huidn apd  Troiéthen idnta 
see:INE.FUT.MID dear:acc son:acc from T.::aBL gO:PART.PRS.ACC 
“he will see his son returning from the land of Troy” (II. 24.492).? 


As we have seen in §3.1, cities and towns are usually conceptualized as con- 
tainers in local expressions in Greek. Accordingly, for Source expressions ek is 
preferred to apé in Homer. The occurrence of the suffix -then may be a way to 
specify the meaning of apd, and indicate that motion originates from the inte- 
rior of the landmark, or the PP may mean ‘from the region of Troy’ as in the 
translation given above: this is hard to say, because there is only one analogous 
occurrence of ap6é with a city name and a motion verb, also with -then. In the 
other passages where apé occurs with a city name, the semantic function of the 
PP is Location, and apé means ‘away from, rather than simply ‘from’: 


(4) ho ad agkh’ autoio pése prenes epi 
DEM.NOM pTc near there fall:aor.3sG prone:‘Nom on 
nekroi tél’ apd Larisés _ eribolakos 
corpse:paT far from L.:GEN.F deep.soiled:GEN.F 
“and thereby he fell headlong upon the corpse, far from deep-soiled 
Larissa” (Il. 17.300-301). 


With the word for ‘town’ on the other hand, apo also occurs in Source expres- 
sions, without further specifications: 
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(5) ou gar ego plethun dizémenos oude 
NEG PTC 1sG.NOM crowd:ACc.F seek:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM NEG 
khatizon enthdd aph humetéron polion 
need:PART.PRS.NOM hither from POSs.2PL.GEN.PL.F tOWN:GEN.PL.F 
égeira hékaston 
gather:aor.1sG INDEF.ACC 
“not because I sought for big numbers or had need thereof, did I gather 
each man of you from your cities” (J. 17.221-222). 


As already remarked above, with the word for ‘ship’ ek is preferred; an example 
of apé occurs in (6), but note that the preposition governs the noun prumneés, 
so the landmark is not the ship itself, but one of its parts: 


(6) néds apo priimnés khaméadis pése 
ship:GEN.F from  stern:GEN.F to.the.ground fall:aor.3sG 
“he fell to the ground from off the stern of the ship” (JI. 15.435). 


(See §3.2 for another example of the same verb, this time with ek.) 
The fact that ek is usually found with néds can explain the apparent equiv- 
alence of ek and apé in (7): 


(7) héson ek néon apo ptrgou — tdphros 
REL.N/A out.of ship:GEN.PL.F from wall:ceNn  trench:NoM.F 
éerge 
enclose:IMPF.3SG 
“(all the space) that the trench enclosed on the side of the ships and the 
wall” (II. 8.213) 


Another passage where ek and apo occur next to each other is the following: 


(8) hos Paionas ... égagen ex Amudénos ap’ 
DEM.NOM Paeonian:Acc.PL lead:aor.3sG out.of A.:GEN from 


Axiott eurtt —_ rhéontos 
A.:tGEN.M widely flow:PART.PRS.GEN.M 
“that had led the Paeonians out of Amydon, from the wide-flowing Axius” 


(II. 16.287-288) 


Here again the occurrence of the two prepositions depends on the different 
nature of the two landmarks: Amydon is the region where the Paeonians live, 
while the Axios is a river. In the first case, the trajector is conceptualized as 
coming out the landmark, but this would be inappropriate in the second case: 
the Paeotian moved away from the region that surround the river, rather than 
out of the river itself. 
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Although a contrast between apé and ek is discernible in most cases, there 
are passages where the opposition is neutralized, and the fact that the reference 
point is inside the landmark or not is irrelevant. For example, we find: 


(9) ddakru = ad’ apo _ blepharon khamddis bale 
tear:n/A pTc from eyelid:GEN.PL to.the.ground cast:AoR.3sG 
patros akotisas 
father:GEN hear:PART.AOR.NOM 
“tears from his eyelids he let fell upon the ground, when he heard about 
his father” (Od. 4.114), 


where one could expect to find ek, especially because body parts are usually 
conceived as containers in Greek. 

With human landmarks apé is also found in Location expressions, as 
shown above in (2), and occasionally in Source expressions, as in 


(10) hoi he mégan per eonta kai 
DEM.NOM.PL 3s8G.ACc great:acc PTC be:PART.PRS.ACC and 
iphthimon kai agauon ésan apo spheion 
mighty:acc and lordly:acc drive.back:aor.3PL from 3PL.GEN 
“and for all that he was great and mighty and lordly, they drove him back 
from themselves” (JI. 4.534-535), 


although other prepositions are usually preferred (notably pard and pros). 

Extension of apd to the temporal plane is not common in Homer; 
Chantraine (1953:94) lists the passage given in example (11), but note that 
autott could also be taken as a local adverb and ap’autoti could then be trans- 
lated as ‘from that place’ (i.e. from the place where they had their meal), as is 
in fact done in the Loeb edition: 


(11) hoi ad dra deipnon hélonto... Akhaioi 
DEM.NOM.PL PTC PTC meal:N/A take:AoR.MID.3PL Achaean:NOM.PL 
rhimpha... apd da’ autoti thoressonto 
hastily from PTC DEM.GEN.N arm:IMPF.M/P.3PL 


“but the Achaeans took their meal, and as they rose up therefrom arrayed 
themselves in armor” (JI. 8.53—54). 


Let us now examine some examples of metaphorical extension: 
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(12) apd thumot miallon emoi — éseai 
from heart:cEN more’ 1scG.paT be:FUT.MID.2sG 
“you shall be even further from my heart” (II. 1.562—563); 
(13) soi da ego oukh hdlios skopos éssomat 
28G.DAT PTC 1SG.NOM NEG vain:NOM scout:NOM be:FUT.MID.1sG 
oud’ apd doxés 
NEG from expectation:GEN.F 
“and to you shall I prove no vain scout, neither one to deceive your hopes” 
(II. 10.324); 
(14) ef per apemon élthe, lakhon apo 
if prc unharmed:nom come:aor.3sG obtain:PART.AOR.NOM from 
léidos aisan 
spoil:GEN.F share:Acc.F 
“if he had returned unharmed with his due share of the spoil” (Od. 5.40). 


In (12) apo thumoii indicates psychological distance: and, since what is distant 
does not conform to a standard, it comes to denote disagreement. In (13) the 
landmark déxés denotes one’s intentions, or convictions: distance again indi- 
cates that the trajector does not conform to the landmark, hence the notion of 
deception. 

In (14) we find another type of extension: here the landmark has a concrete 
referent, but the trajector is not an independent entity that performs motion 
or is located away from it; rather, it is a part of the landmark. The landmark is 
then conceived as a multiplex discontinuous entity; a part of it referred to as 
separate has the landmark as its origin. The metaphor at work here is WHOLES 
ARE ORIGINS. This passage is important because it documents the antiquity 
of a partitive value of apd, through which the preposition could stand for the 
plain genitive.’ Extension of apé to the plane of causation is sporadic in Homer, 
but interesting, in the light of the differences with respect to causal meaning of 
ek, Consider the following two occurrences: 


(15) oudé sé phemi déron — emés apo 
NEG 2scG.acc tell:prs.lsG too.long poss.lsG.cEN.F from 
kheiros altixein aipiun élethron 
hand:GEN.F escape:INE.FUT sheer:acc destruction:acc 
“and I deem you will not long escape sheer destruction at my hand” 
(II. 10.370-371); 
(16) tots men Apéollon péphnen ap’ arguréoio bioio 
DEM.ACC.PL PTC A.:NOM slay:aor.3sG from of.silver:cEN bow:GEN 
“Apollon slew them with shafts from his silver bow” (II. 24.605). 
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In both examples the apo phrase denotes an instrument, rather than the ulti- 
mate cause of the event: the event has its origin somewhere else, in an entity, 
the agent, that precedes it. Note that the landmarks are concrete entities, con- 
trary to what we found with ek. Cause expressions with ek are formed with 
abstract nouns, conceived as abstract origins. The opposition between apé and 
ek holds on the plane of causation, too: as we saw in §3.2, ek can express Cause 
and Agent in Homer. Here, again, we find an implication of the elative vs. ab- 
lative opposition: the agent is the ultimate controller of a state of affairs; it is 
conceived as its origin, and the fact that it is expressed by ek, which denotes 
motion from inside, indicates that no other effector can be traced further back. 
The meanings of the two prepositions can be represented as in Figure 8. 
After Homer, the meaning of apé undergoes further extensions. In Herodo- 
tus, spatial use is similar to what described for Homeric Greek; besides, use 
of apd in Time expressions becomes frequent especially with nouns such as 
hémeéra, ‘day’, and in the expression apo touitou (toti khronou), ‘from then on: 


(17) apd tot protou basiléos_ es tot Hephaistou 
from ART.GEN first:iGEN king:GEN to ART.GEN H.:GEN 
ton hiréa touiton... mian te kai tesserdkonta kai 
ART.ACC priest:ACC DEM.ACC one:Acc.F pTc and forty and 
triékosias geneas anthropon 


threehundred:acc.PL.F generation:ACC.PL.F Man:GEN.PL 

genoménas 

be:PART.AOR.MID.ACC.PL.E 

“from the first king to that priest of Hephaestus three hundred and forty- 
one generations of men passed” (Hdt. 2.142.1). 


ek apo 


Figure 8. 
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In examples (18) and (19) apé still expresses Source, not for a concrete move- 
ment, but the source for living: 


(18) | speirousi dé oudeén, al’ apo kténéon zoousi 
SOW:PRS.3PL PTC INDEF.N/A but from livestock:GEN.pL live:PRs.3PL 
kai ikhthuion 
and _fish:GEN.PL 
“they never plant seed; their fare is livestock and fish” (Hdt. 1.216.3); 

(19) to zén apo polémou kai leisttios 
ART.N/A live:INE.PRS from war:GEN and_ robbery:GEN.F 
kalliston 
good:suP.N/A 
“living by war and robbery (is held) in highest honor” (Hdt. 5.6.2). 


In (18) the landmark is concrete, while in (19) there is a further shift: an activity 
which provides a way to make a living is described as the source for living. 

The partitive value, scarcely attested in Homer, becomes more frequent 
and extends to more contexts. In (20), for example, the landmark is conceived 
as matter: 


(20) Indoi dé heimata mén endedukétes apo 
Indian:NoM.PL PTC garment:N/A.PL PTC Wear:PART.PF.NOM.PL from 
xulon pepoiéména 
tree:GEN.PL make:PART.PF.M/P.N/A.PL 
“the Indians wore garments of tree-wool” (Hdt. 7.65). 


The landmark xilén is viewed as a whole, a part of which is the matter that 
constitutes the trajector. The use of Source expressions to denote the matter out 
of which an object is made is discussed in Lakoff and Johnson (1980:73-74). 
It is explained through a metaphor, according to which THE OBJECT COMES 
OUT OF THE SUBSTANCE. 

As remarked above in the discussion of example (14), apo with the genitive 
stands for the plain genitive in such occurrences. Note that the development of 
a partitive value, which was only hinted at in (14), is complete in (20). The oc- 
currence of the word aisan, ‘share’, in (14) shows that the prepositional phrase 
still denotes Source, and that the notion of partitivity is expressed by aisan, and 
not by the preposition; on the contrary, in (20) there is no word denoting the 
part which is moved away from the landmark. 

With human landmarks apé can be found in contexts in which it refers to 
some type of reaction, or answer, coming from a person, as in (21): 
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(21) to apo Xérxed deimainontes 
DEM.N/A from X.:GEN fear:PART.PRS.NOM 
“fearing Xerxes’ reaction” (Hdt. 8.15.1). 


Furthermore, apé occurs in contexts in which Homer has ek with human land- 
marks. In the expression of Origin (‘to descend from’) Herodotus still prefers 
ek (more than twice as much as ap6) but apo is also possible: 


(22) apo gar tou autou gegonasi 
from PTC ART.GEN.M DEM.GEN.M originate:PF.3PL 
“for they have a common ancestor” (Hdt. 6.51). 


Herodotus also has apo with the verb gignesthai, ‘to become’, ‘to happen, ‘to 
be brought about’ not only in examples such as (22), where the landmark is 
the origin of the trajector, but is not presented as actively involved in bringing 
about the state of affairs, but also in occurrences such as (23): 


(23) all? oudeén gar méga ap’ autoti allo 
but INDEEN/A PTC great:N/A from DEM.GEN.M INDEE.N/A 
érgon egéneto 
action:N/A be:AOR.MID.3SG 
“but no other great deeds were accomplished by him” (Hdt. 1.15.1). 


In (23) gignesthai, ‘to happen, can be considered a lexical passive of poiein, 
‘to do> and ap’autoii a type of Agent phrase. Examples (22) and (23), then, 
constitute a real extension of the meaning of apo with respect to Homer. On the 
other hand, example (24) continues the instrumental meaning demonstrated 
in (15) and (16): 


(24) téi Helladi penié men aiei kote 
ART.DAT.E Greece:DAT.F poverty:NOM.F PTC always ever 
suintrophos esti, arete dé épaktos 
foster.brethren:NoM.F be:PRS.38G courage:NOM.F PTC acquired:NOM.F 
esti, apé te  sophiés katergasméné kai 
be:prs.3sG from prc wisdom:GEN.F earn:PART.PF.M/P.NOM.F and 
némou — iskhurott 
law:GEN strong:GEN 
“in Greece poverty is always endemic, but courage is acquired as the fruit 
of wisdom and strong law” (Hdt. 7.102.1). 


Here the landmark sophiés is conceived as the (abstract) source from which an 
understood agent brings about a certain state, here denoted by the clause areté 
épaktos esti, “courage is acquired. The understood agent, the people of Greece, 
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is easily recoverable from the preceding sentence, where the Beneficiary expres- 
sion téi Hellddi occurs, so the state of affairs is unambiguously controlled; the 
occurrence of a medio-passive verb form, katergasméné, probably with passive 
value, cannot be taken as a demonstration that the apd phrase denotes Agent 
(or, being inanimate, Force).* 

In Attic the causal meaning of apé extends further. Note that, when com- 
pared with other Cause expressions, apé usually profiles the source relation 
between a cause and its effect, in keeping with its concrete meaning. In (25), 
from Aristotle’s Metaphysics, different types of cause are discussed, and vari- 
ous Cause expressions appear to be equivalent at least in some contexts. Note 
in particular phisei and tékhnéi here coordinated with apo tautomdtou, ‘spon- 
taneously’; later on in the same passage we also find did tén phusin and apo 
phiiseds: 


(25) ton dé gignoménon ta men 
ART.GEN.PL PTC become:PART.PRS.M/P.GEN.PL DEM.N/A.PL PTC 
phusei gignetal, ta dé tékhnéi, 
nature:DAT.F generate:PRS.M/P.3SG DEM.N/A.PL PTC art:DAT.F 
ta dé apd  tautomdtou, panta dé ta 
DEM.N/A.PL PTC from spontaneous:GEN all:N/A.PL PTC ART.N/A.PL 
gignomena hupo té — tinos 
generate:PART.PRS.M/P.N/A.PL under PTC INDEF.GEN.N 
gignetai kai ek tinos 
generate:PRS.M/P.3sG and out.of INDEF.GEN.N 
“of things which are generated, some are generated naturally, others ar- 
tificially, and others spontaneously: but everything which is generated is 
generated by something and from something” 

(Arist. Metaph. 1032a 12-14); 


(26) howto mén otin  gignetai ta 
so PTC PTC generate:PRS.M/P.3SG ART.N/A.PL 
gignémena dia ten phiusin, 


be:PART.PRS.M/P.N/A.PL_ through ART.ACC.F nature:ACC.E 

hai ad dillai genéseis 

ART.NOM.PL.F PTC INDER.NOM.PL.E generation:NOM.PL.E 

légontai poieseis. Pasai dé eisin 
call:pRs.M/p.3PL production:NOM.PL.F all:NOM.PL.F PTC be:PRS.3PL 
hai poieseis é@é apd tékhnés @ apd 
ART.NOM.PL.F production:NOM.PL.E pPTc from art:GEN.F PTC from 
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dundmeds @ apd dianoias touton dé 
power:GEN.F pTc from thought:GEN.F DEM.GEN.PL PTC 

tines gignontai kai apo  tautomdtou kai 
INDEF.NOM.PL.F be:pRs.M/P.3PL and from spontaneous:GEN and 
apo tukhés paraplesios hosper en tois apo 
from chance:GEN.F same as in ART.DAT.PL.N from 
phuseos gignomeénots: énia gar kakei 
nature:GEN.F be:PART.PRS.M/P.DAT.PL.N INDEF.N/A.PL PTC and+there 
tauta kai ek spérmatos gignetat kai dneu 
DEM.N/A.PL and out.of seed:cEN  be:prs.M/p.3sG and without 
spérmatos 

seed:GEN 


“such is the generation of things which are naturally generated; the other 
kinds of generation are called productions. All productions proceed from 
either art or potency or thought. Some of them are also generated sponta- 
neously and by chance in much the same way as things which are naturally 
generated; for sometimes even in the sphere of nature the same things are 
generated both from seed and without it” (Arist. Metaph. 1032a25-32). 


I have already discussed the use and the semantics of the plain dative in Cause 
expressions (see §2.2.3.3). As for did with the accusative, we will see in $3.9 that 
this type of prepositional phrase was the most frequent way to express Cause in 
Greek. Because did with the accusative, once a Path expression, had lost its con- 
crete meaning immediately after Homer, and could only express Cause in Clas- 
sical Greek, it profiled a cause only in itself, without adding any hints to some 
metaphorical relation between the domain of space and the domain of causa- 
tion, as all other prepositions did: so it is appropriate to use did, as in (26), at 
the beginning of a paragraph, where no particular aspects of the causal relation 
had been activated by the context. In the following sentence, pdsai dé eisin hai 
poiéseis é apo tékhnés é apo dundmeés é apo didnoias, the causes of productions 
are profiled as their sources: hence the use of apd. Note that the action noun hai 
poiéseis, ‘productions, denotes controlled states of affairs. Here, apo retains its 
slightly instrumental meaning, already found in Homer; the landmark is situ- 
ated somewhere between the agent (the ultimate cause) and the effect. After the 
source metaphor has been activated, Aristotle continues to use it even when he 
comes back to natural generation, using apo phiiseds. This time, the notion of 
Source is mapped completely onto the plane of causation, and understood as 
the direct cause for an event: thus, the last occurrence is semantically different 
from Homeric (15) and (16), in which ap6 denotes Instrument. 
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Examples (25) and (26) also contain occurrences of ek. In (25) ék tinos 
refers to the ‘material’ cause: anything which is generated must be made of 
some matter; in (26) ek spérmatos ‘from seed’ refers to the most immediate 
cause of generation. In both cases, the occurrence of ek profiles the starting 
point of the causal relation, in a way typical for ek rather than for any other 
prepositions of similar meaning. 

The passage in (27) gives a further example of the connection between 
Source and Cause. In this passage, we find an enabling cause, with positive 
evaluation, as described in §1.2.4.3: 


(27) philarkhos dé kai philotimos, ouk apo toti 
loving.office‘nom ptc and loving.-honor:nom NEG from ART.GEN.N 
légein axion arkhein oud’ apo 
speak:INF.PRS expect:PART.PRS.NOM goOvern:INE.PRS NEG from 
toioutou oudends, al’ apd érgon ton te 
INDEE.GEN.N INDEE.GEN.N but from action:GEN.PL ART.GEN.PL PTC 
polemikén kai ton peri ta polemika 
of.war:GEN.PL and ART.GEN.PL about ART.N/A.PL of.war:N/A.PL 
“a lover of office and of honor, not basing his claim to office on ability to 
speak or anything of that sort but on his exploits in war or preparation for 
war” (PI. Rep. 549a). 


In Attic, apd with the genitive can occasionally express Agent. This use is com- 
paratively frequent in Thucydides, but the distribution of apé is limited to some 
particular contexts, mostly involving verbs with general meaning, or with a low 
degree of transitivity, or indefinite or not well specified agents:° 


(28) ménuetai oun apd  metoikén té 
inform:pRs.M/P.3sG pTc from resident.alien:cEN.PL and 
tinon kai akolouthon peri men ton 
INDEF.GEN.PL.M and body.servant:GEN.PL about PTC ART.GEN.PL.F 
Hermon ouden, allon dé agalmdton 
H.:GEN.PL.F INDEF.N/A INDEF.GEN.PL PTC image:GEN.PL 
perikopai tines proteron hupo 
mutilation:NOM.PL.F INDEE.NOM.PL.F before — by 
neotéron meta — paidids kai oinou 
young:CMPR.GEN.PL among amusement:GEN.F and wine:GEN 
gegenéménati 
be:PART.PF.M/P.NOM.PL.F 
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“information was given accordingly by some resident aliens and body ser- 
vants, not about the Hermae but about some previous mutilations of other 
images perpetrated by young men in a drunken frolic” (Th. 6.28.1); 

(29) eprakhthé dé ouden ap’ auton érgon 
do:aor.P.38G PTC INDERN/A from DEM.GEN action:N/A 
axidlogon 
noteworthy:N/A 
“nothing worth of being told was accomplished by them” (Th. 1.17); 

(30) ek dé démokratias hairéseos gignomeénés 
out.of prc democracy:GEN.F election:GEN.F be:PART.PRS.M/P.GEN.E 
rhdion ta apobainonta hos ouk apo 
easily:CcMPR ART.N/A.PL result:PART.PRS.N/A.PL aS NEG from 
ton homoion elassovimends tis 
ART.GEN.PL equal:GEN.pL beat:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM INDEE.NOM 
pheérei 
accept:PRS.38G 
“while under a democracy a disappointed candidate accepts his defeat 
more easily, because he has not the humiliation of being beaten by his 
equals” (Th. 8.89.3). 


On the difference between hupé and apé in Agent expressions Schwyzer 
(1942:41) writes: “apd ‘von - her’ wird nicht vom unmittelbaren Agens, son- 
dern vom mittelbaren, vom im Hintergrunde stehenden Drahtzieher gesagt”. 
The difference is best demonstrated by the contrast between apo metoikon té 
tinon kai akolouthon and hupo neétéron in (28): both agents are indefinite, but 
in the first occurrence the agent is also unimportant, and what apo profiles is 
the source of information, rather than any features typical of agency. In the sec- 
ond occurrence, the Agent phrase refers to the new and important information, 
although the specific young people referred to are not known. 

Example (29) is typical of the way in which Thucydides uses apo to express 
Agent: eprakhthé ‘it was accomplished’, is a morphological passive of the verb 
‘to do’ and it has a lexical equivalent in the form egéneto, ‘it was brought about’: 
comparison of (29) with (23) shows that the two verb forms are used much in 
the same way by Thucydides and Herodotus respectively. The agent is definite 
in this case, but the object is indefinite and the degree of transitivity is low. In 
(30) we have a general statement, so again the agent is presented as the source 
of the state of affairs, rather than as an entity exerting control.’ 

Looking back at the semantic evolution of apd, one can see that the original 
opposition with ek, which not only holds on the spatial plane, but extends to 
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metaphorical meanings as well, though retained throughout the classical pe- 
riod, becomes weaker, starting with Herodotus. Owing to this more generic 
meaning, apo can also be found in contexts where the landmark is in fact 
the ultimate origin of the trajector, but in cases where this relation must be 
highlighted, then ek is preferred, being more specific. 

In Figure 9 I give a mental map of the meaning of apo. 

Having analyzed the use and the semantic evolution of both ek and apé, we 
can now finish the discussion started in $3.2. The two prepositions have quite 
distinct meanings in Homer, where the more specific meaning of ek appears to 
make it more suitable for various types of extension outside the spatial domain: 
so ek is found in Time and sometimes Cause expressions, it is the standard way 
to denote Origin, and its occurrence in Agent expressions is also significant. 
On the spatial plane, too, the two prepositions appear to overlap only partially, 
since landmarks that can be conceived as containers normally take ek. 

Starting with Herodotus, we find a process of convergence between ek and 
apo. In Herodotus, convergence owes to the extension of the possible uses of 
apo, which acquires temporal value, can be found with city names and in the 
expression of Origin, and sometimes for Agent. Later on, in Attic prose, some 
of the peculiarities of ek also disappear, as demonstrated by its use in Cause 
expressions, similar to those in which only apé formerly occurred. 

Comparison of the two prepositions shows that they ended up with much 
the same meaning, although semantic extension followed different paths. In 
particular, it can be shown that the causal meaning of the two particles origi- 
nated in different ways: for apd, Cause was a semantic extension of the spatial 
meaning, while in the case of ek the meaning extended first to Time, and then to 
Cause. The difference between the two processes is apparent in Homer, who has 
concrete landmarks in Cause expressions with apd, and abstract ones (mostly 
states of affairs) with ek. Extension to Agent, on the other hand, seems to follow 
the same path, from Source to Origin, to Agent: in fact Agent expressions with 
apo start to occur only when Origin expressions also appear. 


Time 
Cause 


Source 


Origin Agent 


Figure 9. Mental map of apé 
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3.5 PARA 


The particle pard derives from an Indo-European adverbial root, along with 
numerous other preverbs/adpositions, both in Greek (cf. prd, prés, peri), and 
in the other Indo-European languages, with the addition of a suffix. Most 
forms derived from this root indicate some sort of proximity: this is also the 
basic meaning of pard in all its usages in Greek, and remains such in the 
course of time. 

As a free adverb, pard means ‘nearby; and is frequently attested in various 
types of occurrence, including nominal sentences: 


(1) para d’ heisan aoidous 
by PTC set:AoR.3PL singer:ACC.PL 
“and nearby they set singers” (II. 24.720). 


Similarly, when used as a preverb pard adds the idea of proximity to the verbal 
meaning, as shown in pareinai, ‘to be present’, paratithénai, ‘to place aside’. 

As a preposition, pard takes the dative, the genitive, and the accusative 
without substantial changes throughout its history. Among prepositions with 
three cases pard is remarkable, because it is not sensitive to plexity of the trajec- 
tor, and only to a very limited extent is it sensitive to plexity of the landmark. 
For this reason, it may seem to be somehow ‘more adverbial’ than the other 
prepositions with three cases, because, at least in Homer, it modifies a spatial 
meaning already expressed by the cases.’ Since it expresses the basic local re- 
lations while explicitly indicating that the trajector and the landmark do not 
occupy the same physical space, pard frequently occurs with nouns denoting 
human beings. 

With the dative, pard expresses Location of a trajector near or beside a 
landmark: 


2 


(2) kai gdr k eis eniauton ego para sot g 
and prc pTc to year:acc 1sG.Nom by 2sG.DaT PTC 
anekhoimén hemenos 
suffer:optT.pRS.M/P.1SG sit:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM 
“and for a year I would be content to sit in your house (lit.: ‘by you’)” 
(Od. 4.595-596); 
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(3) mé_ se, géron, koiléisi ego para 
NEG 2sc.acc old.man:voc hollow:pat.pL.F 1sG.Nom by 
neéusi kikheio 
ship:DAT.PL.F find:suBJ.pRs.1sG 
“let me not find you, old man, by the hollow ships” (II. 1.26). 


In (4) proximity of the trajector to the landmark implies that the latter accom- 
panies the former, and the meaning of the preposition comes close to Comi- 
tative; note that the pard phrase functions as predicate, in the absence of an 
overtly expressed copula: 
(4) pdr émoige kai dilloi hot ké me 
by 1sc.pat+pTc and INDER.NOM.PL DEM.NOM.PL PTC 1SG.ACC 
timésousi 
honor:FUT.3PL 
“by me are others who will honor me” (II. 1.174-175). 


In the following two examples, para is glossed ‘along’ (Je long de) in Chantraine 
(1953:121): 


(5) phékai a ex halos élthon aollées. 
seal:NOM.PL.F PTC Out.of sea:tGEN come:AOR.3PL in.throngs:NOM.PL.F 
hai men épeita hexés eundzonto para rhégmini 
DEM.NOM.PL.F PTC then in.row lay:impr.M/p.3PL by — shore:DAT 
thaldssés 
sea:GEN.F 


“the seals came forth from the sea in throngs. They then laid down in rows 
by the sea shore” (Od. 4.448—449); 

(6) kat?  akrotdtés polios Troessi 
down extreme:suP.GEN.F town:GEN.F Trojan:DAT.PL 


keletion, dllote par Siméenti théon epi 
exhort:PART.PRS.NOM again by S.:DAT run:PART.PRS.NOM on 
Kallikolonei 

K.:DaAT 


“urging on the Trojans from the topmost citadel, and again by the shore 
of Simoois, running over Callicolone” (II. 20.52-53). 


If para is taken to mean “along? then the dative in (5) and (6) would have the 
same meaning which is usually associated with the accusative. I think that a 
better translation is simply ‘by; ‘near’, and that the implication that the trajec- 
tor is located ‘along’ the landmark derives from our knowledge of the phys- 
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ical dimensions of the entities involved. This remark especially holds for (5), 
where the trajector is plural; indeed, the fact that the trajector is located along 
the landmark is expressed by the adverb hexés, ‘in row(s); and not by the da- 
tive case. In the case of (6), the translation ‘along’ seems even more arbitrary; 
it depends on how one decides to use punctuation (which is added by mod- 
ern editors). Chantraine’s interpretation takes the expression par Siméenti as 
connected with the verb form thé6n, ‘running. The translation, then, would 
be: “urging the Trojans from the topmost citadel, and again, running along 
the shore of Simoois, over Callicolone”. In my opinion, thé6n should better be 
connected with the expression epi Kallikolonéi only: I see no reason to set up 
a different meaning for pard with the dative based on this occurrence only, 
considering that whenever the verb theein, ‘to run’, occurs with pard, and the 
only possible interpretation is ‘to run along’ the preposition always takes the 
accusative in Homer.” 

Like the plain dative, the dative with pard can also occur in Direction 
expressions, when the landmark is the endpoint of motion: 


(7) kat dr hézet’ ep’ eskharéi en koniéisi par 
down pTc sit:tmpE.M/p.3sG on fireplace:paT.F in ash:DAT.PL.E by 
puri 
fire:DAT 


“he sat down on the hearth in the ashes by the fire” (Od. 7.153-154). 


Final location of the trajector in (7) is expressed with reference to three differ- 
ent landmarks, all denoted by PPs with the dative. 

With the genitive, pard expresses Source, and indicates that motion starts 
from beside the landmark. Since the trajector moves along a trajectory which 
does not, at its starting point, include the same area covered by the landmark, 
para with the genitive is very frequently used to denote motion away from an 
individual human being, as in 


(8) idénta par Eurtitou 
come:PART.PRS.ACC by  E.:GEN 
“coming from Eurytos” (II. 2.596). 


The occurrence of different landmarks (a place in Greece and a human being) 
explains the use of ek and para in the following example: 


(9) ex Ephurés anionta par Tlou Mermeridao 
out.of E.:GEN come.back:part.prs.acc by I[.:GEN of.M:GEN 
“on his way back from Ephyre, from Ilus, son of Mermerus” (Od. 1.259). 
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As we have seen in §3.2 and 3.4, the word for ‘ship’ in Source expressions often 
occurs with ek, as a consequence of the Container metaphor, and not with apo. 
With pard some occurrences can be explained if the source of motion is not 
inside, but by the landmark, as in (10): 


(10) hos eipon para néds apéion édeé 
so speak:PART.AOR.NOM by _ ship:GEN.F leave:impr.lsG PTC 
thaldssés 
sea:GEN.F 


“I said so and went away from the ship and the sea” (Od. 10.274). 


However, occasionally pard occurs even when the source of motion is appar- 
ently inside the landmark, as in (11): 


(11) déra dé toi therdpontes emeés para nédos 
gift:N/A.PL PTC PTC servant:NOM.PL POSS.1SG.GEN.F by  ship:GEN.F 
helontes 
take:PART.AOR.NOM.PL 
“the servants having taken gifts from my ship” (I. 19.143). 


An interesting occurrence is (12), where the pard phrase co-occurs with a pas- 
sive verb and an animate landmark. The para phrase denotes the source of an 
emotion (khélos): 


(12) éntha k  éti meizon te kai argaledteros 
then prc prc big:cmpr.NoM prc and terrible:;cmpR.NOM 
dllos par Dios — athandtoisi khélos kai 
INDEE.NOM by Z.:GEN immortal:paT.PL wrath:nom and 
ménis etuikhthé 
anger:NOM.F arise:AOR.P.3SG 
“then even bigger and more terrible wrath and anger were born from Zeus 
for the immortals” (JI. 15.121-122). 


While in states of affairs denoted by verbs of emotion there is no intentional 
acting, in some other occurrences the preposition hints at a certain intentional- 
ity of the human (or divine) referent that instigates the state of affair expressed 
by the verb, and means ‘on behalf of?, as in: 


(13) élthe... Tris par Dids... sin aggeliéi 
come:aor.3sG I:Nom by Z.:GEN with message:DAT.F 
“Tris came on behalf of Zeus with a message” (II. 2.786—787). 
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The use of pard with the accusative is more varied than with the other two 
cases, partly because of the overlap of directional with non-directional uses 
of this case, and partly on account of the meanings taken by the preposition 
in conjunction with different types of landmark. Let us start with Direction 
expressions. With this function, the accusative mostly occurs with animate 
landmarks, as in (14): 


(14) eimi par’ Hephaiston 
go:ruT.lsc by H.:acc 
“T will go to Hephaestus” (II. 18.143). 


Inanimate landmarks in Direction expressions are infrequent, and many of the 
occurrences which are considered as such in reference works appear doubt- 
ful under closer scrutiny. Some examples may clarify the problem. In the first 
place, pard with the accusative of both animate and inanimate landmarks is of- 
ten connected with a resultative meaning of the verb. This is especially true of 
animate landmarks, which often occur with verbs that mean ‘to sit down, ‘to 
lie down’, as in? 


(15) hds ho men énth’ Oduseiis koimésato, toi 
sO DEM.NOM pTc there O.:NoM_ lie.down:AoR.MID.3SG _DEM.NOM.PL 
dé par auton andres koimésanto neéniat 
ptc by DEM.ACC man:NoM.PL lie.down:AoR.MID.3PL young:NOM.PL 
“so there Odysseus slept, and beside him slept the young men” 
(Od. 14.523). 


Since the verb points toward the achievement of a certain state as a result of 
previous motion, the function of the pard phrase can be understood as Loca- 
tion. As a consequence, we find one occurrence where the para plus accusative 
phrase is not governed by a verb, and the expressions appear to be equivalent 
to parallel examples with the dative: 


(16) néoi dé par auton ékhon 
young:NoM.PL PTC by DEM.ACC have:IMPr.3PL 
pempobola khersin 
five.pronged.fork:n/a.pL hand:DAT.PL.F 
“beside him, the young men held in their hands the five-pronged forks” 
(II. 1.463). 


Inanimate landmarks occur in similar contexts, mostly with the verb histémi, 
‘to stand’, as in 
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(17) par thronon hestékei 
by throne:acc stand:PLPE.3sG 
“he stood by the throne” (Od. 21.434). 


In some other occurrences, the pard phrase is accompanied by another Direc- 
tion expression, as in 


(18) ton men par pod’ heon khaméadis 
DEM.ACC PTC by foot:acc poss.3sc.acc to.the.ground 
bale 


throw:aoR.3sG 
“then he cast it upon the ground beside his foot” (II. 7.190). 


This example looks similar to other occurrences, where inanimate landmarks 
are found together with verbs that mean ‘to throw’, ‘to fall’; it can be compared 
with (7), where the three PPs that denoted the location of the trajector relative 
to three different landmarks are all in the dative. The difference expressed by 
the two cases is in profiling: while the dative in (7) profiles the endpoint of 
motion, accusative with pard in (18) the profiles the trajectory. 

Example (18) should not be confused with other occurrences, such as 
the one in (19), which, in my opinion, and as pointed out in Chantraine 
(1953: 123), should be explained differently: 


(19) autos ad ek diphroio para trokhon  exekulisthé 


DEM.NOM PTC out.of chariot:icEN by  wheel:acc roll:aor.p.3seG 
“but he rolled from out the car beside the wheel” (II. 6.42). 


In order to fully understand the meaning of para in (18) and (19), and the dif- 
ferent meanings conveyed by the accusative in the two examples, it is necessary 
to consider non-directional uses of the accusative. When the accusative does 
not contribute a directional meaning, but rather refers to the stretch of space 
occupied by the landmark, the preposition means ‘alongside’, and can be found 
with verbs that denote rest or motion; it expresses Path: 


(20) kai témenos nemomestha méga Xénthoio par’ 
and estate:N/A possess:PRS.M/P.1PL great:N/A X.:GEN by 
okhthas 


bank:acc.PL.E 

“and we possess a great estate by the banks of Xanthus” (II. 12.313); 
QI). Wi baten para thin’ halos —_ atrugétoio 

DEM.NOM.DU go:AoR.3DU by  shore:acc sea:GEN unresting:GEN 

“the two of them went along the shore of the unresting sea” (II. 1.327). 
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Landmarks in examples such as (20), with motion verbs, are multiplex, ei- 
ther plural of count nouns, or singular of nouns that denote an entity which 
occupies an extended area. Uniplex landmarks (singular count nouns) can 
also occur, in which case the preposition acquires the meaning of ‘beyond’, as 
shown in (22): 


> 


(22) érkhe ad dra sphin  Hermeias akdkéta kat 
lead:IMpF.3sG PTC PTC 3PL.DAT H.:NOM  gracious:Nom down 
euroenta kéleutha. par d’ isan Okeanoti te 
damp:N/A.PL way:N/A.PL by PTC gO:IMPE.3PL O.:GEN PTC 
rhoas kai Leukada pétrén, édé par’ Eelioio 
stream:acc.PL.F and L.:acc.F rock:acc.F and by  E.:GEN 
pulas kai démon _ oneiron éisan: aipsa a 
gate:acc.PL.F and land:acc dream:GEN.PL go:IMPE.3PL quickly prc 
hikonto kat’ asphodelon  leiména _ éntha te 
come:AOR.MID.3PL down asphodel:acc mead:acc there prc 
naiousi psukhai 
dwell:prs.3PL spirit:iNOM.PL.F 
“Hermes, the Helper, led them down the damp ways. Past the streams of 
Oceanus they went, past the rock Leucas, past the gates of the sun and 
the land of dreams, and quickly came to the mead of asphodel, where the 
spirits dwell” (Od. 24.9-14). 


More examples of this type are mentioned by Chantraine (1953: 122-123); 
Horrocks (1981:249-250), who is reluctant to set up what he calls “a com- 
pletely different sense” for pard, remarks that “in these examples there is a 
strong implication that the movement involved continues to some other place 
‘beyond’ the object whose ‘side’ is passed”. Consideration of the change in the 
landmark’s plexity clarifies the semantic extension, and shows that ‘beyond’ 
or ‘past’ in examples such as (22) is not a completely different meaning with 
respect to ‘along’ of (20) and (21).* Consider the nature of a movement that 
covers the path. Such movement necessarily covers a stretch of space, which, in 
the case of continuous landmarks (a row of objects, or a side of an extended 
entity), coincides with the extension of the landmark. In the case of a uniplex 
landmark, the path covered by the movement necessarily leads the trajector 
beyond the landmark, as shown in Figure 10. 
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a b. 
para + accusative and multiplex, para + accusative and uniplex 
unbounded Landmarks Landmarks 

> > 
trajectory trajectory 

oO 

Lm. Lm. 
Figure 10. 


The semantic extension described above is important, because it serves 
as a basis for the shift from space to an abstract plane, demonstrated in 
(23) and (24): 


(23) par diunamin ad ouk ésti kai esstimenon polemizein 
by strength:acc.z prc NEG be:prs.3sG and eager:acc fight:INR.PRS 
“but beyond his strength may no man fight, however eager he may be” 


(II. 13.787); 
(24) oudé ti pO para moiran épos nekerdeés 
NEG INDERN/A PTC by _ right:acc.e word:n/a unprofitable:n/a 
éeipes 
say:AOR.2SG 


“you have not thus far spoken amiss or unprofitably” (Od. 14.509). 


In (23) and (24) we find abstract landmarks; the state of affairs in which the 
trajector is involved (‘fight in (23) and ‘speak’ in (24)) is dynamic and conse- 
quently can be conceptualized as a type of motion which surpasses the land- 
mark, as in the schema of Figure 10b. The abstract use of pard has a major 
development in later Greek, as we will see below. 

In later authors, the preference for the use of pard with animate landmarks 
increases. Herodotus still has a limited number of inanimate landmarks for 
para with the dative; in Attic, animate dative landmarks are limited to poetry 
or to authors who use a somewhat Ionicizing style. 

Examples of animate dative landmarks in Location expressions are given 
below: 
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(25) én dé meégiston prégma Demokédes para basiléi 
be:impr.3sG ptc big:sup.N/A influence:n/A D.:NOM by  king:par 
“Democedes was a man of considerable influence with the King” 

(Hat. 3.132.2); 


(26) paratukhontes dé Athénaion présbeis 
happen:PART.AOR.NOM.PL PTC A.:GEN.PL ambassador:NOM.PL 
Léarkhos Kallimdkhou kai Ameiniddés Philémonos para tdi 
Linom of.K.:GEN and A.:NoM of.Ph.:GEN by  ART.DAT 
Sitalkéi 
S.:DAT 
“but there chanced to be with Sitalces some Athenian ambassadors, 
Learchos son of Callimachous and Ameiniades son of Philemon” 

(Th. 2.67.2); 


(27) homélogoi dé totitois esi kai hai 
corresponding:NOM.PL PTC DEM.DAT.PL be:pRs.3PL and ART.NOM.PL.E 
timai hai en tais polesi kai 
honor:NOM.PL.F ART.NOM.PL.F iN ART.DAT.PL.F republic:paT.PL.F and 
para tois mondarkhois 
by  artT.pat.PL king:pat.PL 
“similar to these are the honors (which are bestowed) in republics and 
under monarchies (lit.: ‘by monarchs’)” (Arist. EN. 1115a 31-32). 


Note that, especially in (26), but partly also in (25), the proximity relation 
is similar to Comitative, as already in Homer, in example (4). Example (27) 
demonstrates the use of different prepositions with different types of landmark 
for the same function: en denotes Location with the word pédlesi, ‘cities, a typ- 
ical landmark which is conceptualized according to the Container metaphor, 
while pard occurs with an animate landmark, thus pointing toward lack of 
physical coincidence of the trajector with the landmark. 

In some other occurrences the preposition apparently strengthens the 
meaning of the plain dative and para phrases have functions similar to those 
taken by the plain case: 


(28) hotitos par emoi to ounoma  totito 6 basileit 
DEM.NOM by 1sG.DAT ART.N/A name:N/A DEM.N/A PTC king:voc 
dikaios esti pheéresthai 
right:Nom be:prs.3sG_ bear:INF.PRS.M/P 
“this is the one who, in my opinion, King, deserves to bear this name” 
(Hat. 1.32.9); 
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(29) Zoptirou dé  oudeis agathoergién Perséon 
Z.:GEN PTC INDERNOM good.service:acc.E Persian:GEN.PL 
huperebdleto para Dareioi kritéi oute ton 
surpass:AOR.MID.3sG by D.:paT judgment:DAT.F NEG ART.GEN.PL.M 
husteron genoménon oute ton proteron 
after be:PART.AOR.MID.GEN.PL.M NEG ART.GEN.PL.M before 
“there never was in Darius’ judgment any Persian before or after who did 
better service than Zopyrus” (Hdt. 3.160.1); 


(30) péteron otin ek toutou tou somatos holds 
PTC then out.of DEM.GEN.N ART.GEN.N body:GEN.N wholly 
to par hemin  séma é ek tot par’ hemin 


ART.N/A by 1pL.pat body:n/A pTc out.of ART.GEN.N by  1PL.DaAT 
totito tréphetai te kai hosa nun de peri 
DEM.N/A feed:pRs.M/P.3sG PTC and REL.N/A.PL now PTC about 
auton eipomen eiléphén te kai ékhei? 
DEM.GEN.PL.N say:AOR.1PL obtain:pr.3sGc prc and have:prs.3sG 

“does our body derive, obtain, and possess from that body, or that body 
from ours, nourishment and everything else that we mentioned just now?” 
(PL. PhIb. 29e). 


In (28) and (29) the concrete domain of physical location is mapped onto the 
abstract domain of mental experience. The context and knowledge about the 
events described make clear that in neither example is the trajector located by 
the landmark in the physical space: instead, the trajector is located in the mind 
of the human being who serves as landmark. This type of expression occurs 
with verbs of thinking and judging and is typical of Herodotus; the function of 
the pard phrase is Experiencer. 

In (30) the expression t0 par’hémin séma, ‘our body’, denotes Possessor. 
However, the addition of the preposition adds something that would not be 
expressed through a plain dative of possession or a genitive: from the idea of 
physical proximity it follows that possession of the body by human beings is 
presented as something contingent, in keeping with Plato’s philosophy which 
assumed a strong body vs. mind dualism. 

The use of pard with the genitive after Homer is virtually limited to animate 
landmarks. Apart from Source expressions, in which the landmark represents 
the starting point of physical motion, we find a variety of occurrences which 
involve abstract motion, as in the numerous examples where a pard phrase 
denotes the source of information or knowledge: 
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(31) Mardénios dé hos hoi aponosteésas Aléxandros 
M.:NoM  ptc when 3sc.paT return:PART.AOR.NOM A.:NOM 
ta para Athénaion eseméne 
ART.N/A.PL by  Athenian:GEN.PL explain:aor.3sG 
“when Alexander returned and told him what he had heard from the 
Athenians” (Hdt. 9.1); 


(32) auton dé pou ton dikasten det gignoskein 
DEM.ACC PTC PTC ART.ACC judge:acc need:prs.3sG decide:INF.PRS 
kai ou manthdnein para ton amphisbétotinton 
and NEG learn:INE.PRS by  ART.GEN.PL.M dispute:PART.PRS.GEN.PL.M 
“the dicast must decide by himself, and not get information from the 
litigants” (Arist. Rh. 1354a 30). 


In (31) and (32) the events of hearing or learning are described as movement 
of information from a (possible) speaker to a hearer or experiencer. 

Especially with three-place predicates, i.e. verbs of ‘saying’ and related ex- 
pressions, and occasionally also verbs of ‘giving, pard phrases indicate the 
source of what is being said or transferred: 


(33) orthoit’ an ho logos ho para 
be.true:OPT.PRS.M/P.38G PTC ART.NOM discourse:NOM ART.NOM by 
séo legomenos 
2SG.GEN Say:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM 
“(in this way) you would prove that what you say is true” (Hdt. 7.103.2); 


(34) para touton Hérakleidai epitraphthéntes 
by DEM.GEN.PL.M H.:NOM.PL  entrust:PART.AOR.P.NOM.PL 
éskhon ten arkhen ek theopropiou 
have:AOR.3PL ART.ACC.F sovereignty:Acc.F out.of oracle:GEN 
“the Heraclidae received sovereignty from these and held it, because of an 
oracle” (Hdt. 1.7.4); 


(35) epolémése Milésioisi, paradexdmenos ton 
fight:aor.3sG Milesian:paT.PL receive:PART.AOR.MID.NOM ART.ACC 
polemon para tot patros 
war:acc by  ART.GEN father:GEN 
“he continued the war against the Milesians which he inherited from his 
father” (Hdt. 1.17.1). 


Occasionally, there is a cause — effect relation between the landmark and the 
trajector: 
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(36) tés dé para ton tukhénton kai 
DEM.GEN.F PTC by  ART.GEN.PL.M happen:PART.AOR.GEN.PL.M and 
epi mikrois pampan oligorései 
on little:par.pL.n utterly despise:FUT.3sG 
“(honor) from common people and on trivial grounds he will utterly 
despise” (Arist. EN 1124a 10). 


In (36) there is no passive verbs, but, being the source of an abstract trajector 
(honor), the human landmark can be conceived of as originating it. 

In some occurrences, pard with the genitive occurs with a passive verb, and 
expresses Agent: 


(37) hés para panton homologeitai 
as by all:GEN.pL.M agree:PRS.M/P.3SG 
“as everybody agrees” (Xen. An. 1.9.1); 
(38) ep’ eutukhiai téi megistéi para theon 
on happiness:DAT.F ART.DAT.F greatest:DAT.F by god:GEN.PL 
hé toiauteé mania didotai 
ART.NOM.F INDEE.NOM.E Madness:NOM.F give:PRS.M/P.3SG 


“such madness is given by the gods for our greatest happiness” 
(Pl. Phdr. 245b). 


Example (38) is taken from a passage on love; Socrates’ major interest here is 
to stress its divine origin, so the pard phrase appears to stress that the gods are 
the source of love, rather than to focus on the intentionality of their gift. Note 
further that in Herodotus pard with the genitive and human referents expresses 
Source in concrete contexts, and there is virtually no overlap with other prepo- 
sitions, notably with prds, in Agent expressions, where the latter is much more 
productive (see $3.17). Example (37) is from Xenophon, an author who, as we 
have already seen, uses a variety of constructions from different dialects. 

With the accusative, Direction expressions only occur with animate land- 
marks: 


(39) autos de dé hos tis genésomenos 
DEM.NOM PTC PTC PTC INT.NOM become:PART.FUT.MID.NOM 
érkhei para ton Protagoran? 
go:PRS.M/P.3sG by  arRtT.AcC P.:acc 
“and what is it that you yourself hope to become when you go to Protago- 
ras?” (Pl. Prt. 312a); 
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(40) pdlin epanekhéroun es to teikhos kai hoi 
back retreat:impr.3PL to ART.N/A wall:n/A and ART.NOM.PL 
Makedones para tous Athénaious 
Macedonian:NoM.PL by  art.acc.pL Athenian:acc.PL 
“they retired back within the wall; and the Macedonians returned to the 
Athenians” (Th. 1.63.2). 


Inanimate landmarks still occur for Location alongside, but note that this use 
is mostly typical of Herodotus and Thucydides, and does not appear to belong 
to Attic authors less influenced by Ionic: 


(41) atitis dé autés esti Aiguptou mékos to 
further PTC DEM.GEN.F be:pRs.3sG A.:GEN  lenght:n/A ART.N/A 
para thdlassan hexekonta skhoinoi 


by  sea:acc.F sixty schoenos:NOM.PL 
“further, the length of the seacoast of Egypt itself is sixty schoeni” 
(Hdt. 2.6.1); 

(42) apikémenos dé es Libuién oikise khéron 


ZO:PART.AOR.MID.NOM PTC to L.:acc colonize:aor.3sG place:acc 
kalliston ton Libuon para Kinupa potamoén 
nice:SUP.ACC ART.GEN.PL L.:GEN.PL by  K.:acc_ river:Acc 

“when he arrived there, he settled by the Cinyps river in the fairest part of 
Libya” (Hdt. 5.42.3); 


(43)  tés dé Paionias para ton Axidn potamon stenen 
ART.GEN.F PTC P:GEN.F by  ART.ACC A.:ACC river:Acc strip:ACc.F 
tina kathékousan dnothen mékhri_ Péllés 
INDEE.ACC.F g0.dowWn:PART.PRS.ACC.F from.above to P.:GEN.F 
kai thaldssés ektésanto 
and sea:GEN.F acquire:AOR.MID.3PL 
“of a narrow strip of land in Paeonia along the river Axius, extending to 
Pella and the sea” (Th. 2.99.4). 


In a small number of occurrences, pard with the accusative can express Time; 
its use is derived from the extensional meaning of the accusative: 


(44) hétera touitou para ten zen peponthamen 
INDEEB.N/A.PL DEM.GEN.N by  ART.ACC.F life:acc.F suffer:PE.1PL 
oiktrotera 
pitiable:CMPR.N/A.PL 
“throughout life we have suffered worse things than this” (Hdt. 7.46.2); 
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(45) meénes men para ta hebdomekonta étea 
month:Nom.PL pTC by  ART.N/A.PL seventy year:N/A.PL 
hoi embélimoti ginontat triékonta pénte, 


ART.NOM.PL intercalary:NoM.PL. be:prs.M/p.3PL thirty _ five 

hémérai dé ek ton menon 

day:NOM.PL.F PTC out.of ART.GEN.PL.M month:GEN.PL.M 

touiton khiliai pentékonta 

DEM.GEN.PL.M thousand:NoM.PL.F fifty 

“then there are thirty-five intercalary months during the seventy years, 
and from these months there are one thousand fifty days” (Hdt. 1.32.3). 


In both occurrences, pard with the accusative denotes a duration in time: a 
period of time is conceived as an entity along which a state of affairs holds. 
The most productive use of pard with the accusative is metaphoric. Sim- 
ilar to the examples from Homer, occurrences in Classical prose writers may 
involve dynamic states of affairs, where the action or process denoted by the 
predicate can be metaphorically understood as motion, as in example (46): 


(46) pollon para doxan agonisdmenot 
much by _ hope:acc.r fight:PART.AOR.MID.NOM.PL 
“after faring far below their expectations in the fight” (Hdt. 8.11.3). 


Static states of affairs also occur frequently: 


(47) attthis dé hoi mén kai para dtnamin 
again PTC ART.NOM.PL PTC and by power:ACc.E 
tolmetai kai para gnomen kinduneutai kai 
adventurous:NoM.PL and by judgment:acc.F daring:nom.pL and 
en tois deinois euélpides 
in ART.DAT.PL danger:pDaT.PL hopeful:Nom.PL 
“again, they are adventurous beyond their power, and daring beyond their 
judgment, and in danger they are full of hope” (Th. 1.70.3); 

(48) diaphora dé tis phainetai ton 
difference:NOM.F PTC INDEF.NOM.F appear:PRS.M/P.3SG ART.GEN.PL 
telon: ta men gdr eisin enérgeiat, 
end:GEN.PL ART.N/A.PL PTC PTC be:PRS.3PL activity:NOM.PL.F 
ta dé par autas érga tind 
ART.N/A.PL PTC by DEM.ACC.PL.E product:N/A.PL INDEB.N/A.PL 
hon ad eisi télé tina para 
REL.GEN.PL.F PTC be:prs.3PL end:N/A.PL INDEF.N/A.PL by 
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tas praxeis, en tottois beltio péphuke 
ART.ACC.PL.F practice:ACC.PL.F in DEM.DAT.PL better:N/a.PL be:Pr.3sG 
ton energeion ta érga 

ART.GEN.PL.E activity:GEN.PL.F ART.N/A.PL product:N/A.PL 

“a certain variety is to be observed among the ends: in some cases the 
activity of practicing the art is itself the end, whereas in others the end is 
some product over and above the mere exercise of the art; and in the arts 
whose ends are certain things beside the practice of the arts themselves, 
these products are essentially superior in value to the activities” 

(Arist. EN 1094a 3-6). 


In (47) a number of adjectives function as predicates, while in (48) we find 
the verb form eisi, ‘they are’, which denotes a state. The metaphor that, start- 
ing with Homer, enabled the shift from the concrete to the abstract meaning 
was based on the idea that motion alongside a uniplex landmark would lead 
the trajector beyond it, and, as we have seen, it involved dynamic states of 
affairs. Here the shift appears to go one step further, and the preposition ac- 
quires the meaning ‘beyond’ without being conditioned by the occurrence of a 
verb which overtly justifies this meaning shift. Note that in its concrete spatial 
use pard with the accusative in Aristotle no longer expresses Location along- 
side: apparently, the preposition can only express abstract location beyond 
a landmark. 

As I have stated at the beginning of this section, plexity of landmarks plays 
a limited role with pard, being relevant to its use with the accusative only. In 
spite of limitation, one can see how a certain meaning that was connected with 
certain conditions of plexity in Homer (in this case, ‘beyond’, connected with 
uniplex landmarks) extended to other types of landmarks in later Greek, when 
plexity became irrelevant for the use of cases with prepositions. This devel- 
opment is also attested in the case of other prepositions (see $3.14 and the 
discussion in $4.1). 
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3.6 SUN/XUN 


The etymology of szin is obscure: a variant xtin is also attested, mainly in Attic, 
which, according to some scholars, preserves the most ancient form. Accord- 
ing to Chantraine (1968), xtin could be connected with metdxu, ‘in the middle’. 
Semantically, this particle is comparatively simple, its meaning being mostly 
confined to Comitative, both prototypical, and not, including various instanti- 
ations of the Accompaniment relation. After Homer, Manner can be expressed 
by stin, too, but only to a limited extent; the instrumental value, whose origin 
is visible in some Homeric occurrences already, never fully developed, partly 
due to the early disappearance of this particle. 

In Homer, where the Comitative use of metd with the genitive had not 
developed yet (cf. $3.14), szin is the standard expression for Comitative with 
animate nouns; furthermore, it can occur with inanimate nouns and express 
Attendant Circumstances. Apart for its doubtful etymology, there are no hints 
at a more ancient spatial meaning; even when szin is used as an adverb the 
comitative meaning appears to be well established. Examples of siin as a free 
adverb are numerous: 


(1) sun te dw erkhoménd 
with PTC two g0:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.DU 
“two (men) going together” (JI. 10.224).! 


Occurrences of siin as a preverb are also frequent, examples are verbs such as 
sundéesthai, ‘to tie together’, sugkhéin, ‘to mix (by pouring together); etc. 

In its prepositional use, stin only takes the dative. Its meaning in Homer is 
similar to the meaning of metd with the genitive in later prose writers, as will 
be described in §3.14.? Examples of the comitative use of svin in prototypical 
Comitative expressions, with nouns denoting human beings, are numerous; 
one is given in (2); in (3) a personal pronoun occurs: 


(2) lékhond’ iénai sin aristéessin Akhaion 
ambush:acc go:INr.PRS with best:pat.pL Achaeans:GEN.PL 
“go forth to an ambush with the chiefs of the Achaeans” (II. 1.227); 


(3) sin soi marndmenon Troon polin 
with 2sc.paT fight:PART.PRS.M/P.ACC Trojan:GEN.PL city:ACC.F 
exalapdxai 


conquer:INF.AOR 
“(he is said) to have conquered Troy fighting at your side’, (Od. 3.85). 
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That humans are accompanied by divine beings in Homeric Greek amounts to 
say that they achieve their actions with the help of the gods, as shown in 


(4) enikésen sim Athénéi 
conquer:aor.3sG with A.:DaT 
“he conquered with Athena’s help” (II. 3.439). 


The use of stin in this passage is similar to the use of did in examples such as 
(26) from §3.9. The conceptualization is different: with did the landmark is 
an enabling cause; in (4) it is the concept of accompaniment that implies help 
from a superior entity. 

With inanimate nouns, too, stin is used to express Accompaniment; this 
is also true in cases where the landmark is constituted by a noun denoting 
some sort of typical instrument. With this sort of landmarks, siin indicates 
than an agent performs an action together with some concrete object, rather 
than by means of it. Occurrences of this sort are frequent with nouns that 
denote vehicles (especially the word for ‘ship’) or weapons, as shown in the 
following examples: 


(5) sin tetikhesin alto khamdze 
with arm:paT.pL leap:aor.MID.3sG to.the.ground 
“he leapt on the ground in his armor” (JI. 12.81 and passim); 


(6) howineka  detir’ hikémestha thoéi sin néi 
wherefore here come:aor.Mip.lpL quick:pat.F with ship:DAT.F 
melainei 
black:pat.F 


“for which we came hither with our swift black ship” (Od. 3.61). 


Although occurrences like (6) can leave some doubt about a possible instru- 
mental interpretation, the latter is ruled out by the occurrence of a coordinated 
Comitative NP in other examples, such as (7): 
(7) all? ithi nin sun néi te séi kai 
but go:IMpT.pRs.2sG now with ship:pat.e and poss.2sG.DAT.F and 
sois hetdroisin 


POSS.2SG.DAT.PL.M comrade:DAT.PL.M 
“but now go your way with your ship and your comrades” (Od. 3.323). 


In one occurrence, the relation expressed by stin is clearly Instrument. In ex- 
ample (8), the preposition has the function of disambiguating the otherwise 
unclear dative: 
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(8) stin te megdloi apéteisan  siin  sphéisin 
with prc big:par pay:aoRr.3PL with poss.3PL.DAT.PL.F 
kephaléisi gunaixi te kai  tekéessin 
head:DaT.PL.E wife:DAT.PL.E pTc and child:patT.PL 
“and with a heavy price do (men) make atonement, with their own heads 
and their wives and their children” (JI. 4.161-162) 


The verb apotinein, ‘to pay back, is found elsewhere with an animate indirect 
object in the dative, encoding the role Recipient, as in (9): 


(9) Tréas... timen ad Argeiois apotinémen hen 
Trojan:aCc.PL price:Acc.F PTC Argive:DAT.PL pay:INF.PRS REL.ACC.F 
tin éoiken 
INDEE.ACC.F Seem:PF.3SG 
“then let the Trojans pay to the Argives in requital such recompense as 
seems appropriate” (JI. 3.285-286). 


In (8), the PP sin sphéisin kephaléisi gunaixi te kai tekéessin, ‘with their own 
heads, their wives, and their children’, denotes the means of atonement. It in- 
cludes a noun denoting a body part (kephaléisi, ‘heads’), which can be regarded 
as a typical instrument, coordinated with two animate nouns (gunaixi te kai 
tekéessin, ‘wives and children’), which in their turn represent non-prototypical 
instruments. A plain dative here would make the resulting NP ambiguous be- 
tween Instrument and Recipient, so the preposition stin is used, introducing 
the metaphor AN INSTRUMENT IS A COMPANION. Note that the accom- 
paniment relation is partly overt in this example: of the coordinated items, the 
first, being inanimate, can more readily be conceived as an Instrument, whereas 
the second does not necessarily imply such interpretation. In fact, the PP sin 
gunaixi te kai tekéessin still leaves open a Comitative interpretation (‘you will 
atone, together with your wives and children’). 

As we will see in §3.14, this metaphor is only exploited to a limited extent 
in Ancient Greek. In fact, this semantic extension in the case of stin was appar- 
ently felt as poetical, as I will show below, in the discussion of example (22). 
Among prose writers, Xenophon displays the extension of stin from Comita- 
tive to Instrument: we will see an example in (21). In passages similar to (8), 
where an instrumental dative would be potentially ambiguous and needed to 
be disambiguated with a preposition, later authors rather employed did with 
the genitive, as shown in §3.9: but the instrumental use of did with the genitive 
was unknown to Homer. 
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With other types of inanimate nouns, stn again denotes Accompaniment. 
In (10) a noun denoting a body part occurs, which would normally be in the 
plain dative if the relation expressed were Instrument: 


(10)  pleiotéréi sun kheiri philén es patrid’ 
full:cmprR.DAT.F with hand:pat.r dear:acc.F to homeland:acc.F 
hikésthai 


come:INE.AOR.MID 
“to come with a fuller hand to my native land” (Od. 11.359). 


In (11) and (12) stn occurs with abstract nouns. In (11) the trajector is what is 
said by the agent: 


(11) all ego ouk autos muthésomai, alla sun  h6rkoi 
but lsc.Nom NEG randomly speak:FuT.Mip.lsc but with oath:par 
“therefore will I tell you, not at random but with an oath” (Od. 14.151). 


According to Crespo (1994: 184), stim horkdi here should be understood as ex- 
pressing Manner, because it is contrasted with a Manner adverb, atitis, ‘at 
random’ Note, however, that there is a relation of accompaniment between 
the words spoken by the agent/subject and the landmark (the oath), and the 
expression should better be taken as denoting Accompanying Circumstances. 

In (12) the trajector is the patient, and the landmark denotes an accompa- 
nying quality: 


(12) sin megaléi  aretéi ektés6 dkoitin 
with big:pat.r excellence:DaT.F acquire:AOR.MID.2sG wife:ACC.F 
“full of excellence was the wife you won” (Od. 24.193). 


In Herodotus, stn is used to express Comitative, much in the same way as 
in Homer.’ As shown in $3.14, Comitative could also be expressed by metd 
with the genitive in Herodotus. Some passages show that, at least in the case of 
animate nouns, the two prepositions are used in much the same way: 


(13) epeite dé exémathe hés ou sin keinoist 
when ptc know:aor.3sc that NEG with DEM.DAT.PL.M 
eié taiita pepoiekos, élabe autén 
be:opT.PRS.3SG DEM.N/A.PL do:PART.PF.NOM Seize:AOR.3SG DEM.ACC 
te ton Intaphrénea kai totis paidas auto 
PTC ART.ACC I.:acc and ART.ACC.PL SOn:ACC.PL DEM.GEN.M 
kai totis oikéious pantas, — elpidas 


and art.acc.PL household:acc.pr all:acc.pL hope:acc.PL.F 
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pollas ékhon meta ton 

many:ACC.PL.F have:PART.PRS.NOM With ART.GEN.PL 

sungenéon min epibouletiein hoi epandstasin 
kinsman:GEN.PL 3sG.acc plot:INE.pRS 3sG.paT rebellion:acc.r 

“and being assured that they had no part in it, he seized Intaphrenes with 
his sons and all his household - for he strongly suspected that the man was 
plotting a rebellion with his kinsmen” (Hdt. 3.119.2). 


Mommsen (1895) contains a survey of the use of metd and svin in various au- 
thors. According to his data, stin is more frequent than metd with the genitive 
by a ratio of 9/8 in Herodotus; furthermore, stin occurs with a bigger vari- 
ety of landmarks, including inanimate ones, both concrete and abstract, which 
are rather infrequent with metd (see §3.14). With animate landmarks, szin also 
displays a bigger semantic range: for example, it can mean ‘including’ as in: 


(14) hebdomékonta sin hippetisi 
seven.hundred.thousand with cavalry:pDaT.PL 
“seven hundred thousand including the cavalry” (Hdt. 4.87.1). 


With abstract nouns, stn can express Manner: 


(15)  totito dé —_poiésas kdrta eupetéds ta 
DEM.N/A PTC dO:PART.AOR.NOM very easily = ART.N/A.PL 
loipa kheiroiitai, me poiésas dé totito 
rest:N/A.PL master:PRS.MID.3SG NEG dO:PART.AOR.NOM PTC DEM.N/A 
sun — pondt 
with toil:par 
“when this is done, the quarry is very easily mastered — if that is not done, 
(the quarry is mastered) with toil” (Hdt. 2.70.2). 


In (15) given the lexical meaning of pénos, ‘toil’, the notion of accompaniment 
is re-interpreted as referring to Manner. This interpretation is favored by the 
occurrence of a manner adverb, eupetéds, ‘easily, in the first clause, but the lat- 
ter condition is not per se sufficient: if one compares this passage with (11), 
one can see that only where a referential reading is impossible the Manner 
interpretation remains the only possible one. 

In (16) we find an extension to an abstract noun similar to the Homeric 
occurrences with divine referents, shown above in (4): 
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(16) Dareios ho Hustdspeos sin te tot hippou 
D.NOM ART.NOM Of.H.:gen with PTC ART.GEN horse:GEN 
téi aretéi... _ ektésato ten 
ART.DAT.E valor:DAT.F COnquer:AOR.MID.3SG ART.ACC.E 
Perséon basiléién 
Persian:GEN.PL kingdom:acc.r 
“Darius, the son of Histaspes, by the valor of his horse conquered the 
kingdom of Persia” (Hdt. 3.88.3). 


In this example the meaning of the svn phrase is closer to Cause than In- 
strument or Attendant Circumstances: the valor of the horse is conceived as 
the quality that makes possible the states of affairs (the preceding context also 
makes clear that there is no implication of direct manipulation by the agent), 
in much the same way as an enabling cause encoded through did and the 
accusative (see §3.9 for the relevant examples). 

In the Attic prose writers, the most notable peculiarity of szin is its de- 
creasing frequency. The preposition did not belong to the Attic spoken variety, 
and the literary language retained it inasmuch as it was influenced by Ionic. 
The ration stin/metd plus genitive in Thucydides is, according to Mommsen 
(1895:356) 1/11, and becomes much lower when we consider Plato and Aris- 
totle. The meaning of stin is equivalent to the meaning of meta with the genitive 
(§3.14). 

Some examples of svin in Attic prose writers are given below: 

(17)  légo a hoti hé mén_ hotitds estin 
say:PRS.lsG pTc that REL.NOM.F pTc thus _ be:pRs.3sG 
ousia, sun tet huléi 
substance:NoM.F with ART.DAT.F matter:DAT.F 
suneilémmeénos ho logos, hé a 
combine:PART.PE.M/P.NOM ART.NOM word:NOM ART.NOM.F PTC 
ho logos holos 
ART.NOM word:NoM_ wholly 
“T mean that one kind of substance is the formula in combination with the 
matter, and the other is the formula in its full sense” 

(Arist. Metaph. 1039b 20-22); 


(18) apokteinvinton kai anabidskoménén 
kill:PART.PRS.GEN.PL.M and _bring.back.to.life:PART.PRS.M/P.GEN.PL.M 


g dn, ei hoioi £ ésan, oudeni xn 
ptc prc if able:‘nom.pL ptc be:IMpE.3PL INDEF.DAT.M with 
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not, touton ton pollon 
sense:DAT.M DEM.GEN.PL.M ART.GEN.PL.M Many:GEN.PL.M 
“of those who lightly put men to death, and would bring them to life again, 
if they could, without any sense, I mean the multitude” (Pl. Cri 48c); 

(19)  prétos dé eiseisin ho to stddion 
first!NOM PTC enter:FUT.3SG ART.NOM ART.N/A furlong:N/A 
hamillésémenos sin  tois héplois 
TUN:PART.FUT.MID.NOM With ART.DAT.PL arm:DAT.PL 
“first, then, there shall enter the man who, with his arms, is to run the 
furlong” (Pl. Laws 833a); 


(20) hekénton gar hekotisa oudemia, alr 
willing:GEN.PL PTC voluntary:NOM.F INDEE.NOM.F but 
akonton hekotisa arkhei stn aet 
unwilling:GEN.PL voluntary:NoM.F rule:PRs.3sG with always 
tint biai 
INDEE.DAT.F force:DAT.F 
“for none is a form of voluntary rule over willing (subjects), but a volun- 
tary rule over unwilling ones always accompanied by some kind of force” 
(Pl. Laws 832c). 


In (17) we have a relation of accompaniment (compare with (25) from §3.14, 
where the preposition metd occurs). Accompaniment shift to Manner in (18), 
again to be compared with analogous examples with metd (cf. $3.14 ex. (27)). 
Note that the Manner interpretation in this passage depends on the meaning 
of the NP noiis, ‘mind’, ‘sense’: in principle, if another lexeme occurred, an 
interpretation as Attendant Circumstances would be possible. 

Typical instrument nouns normally do not occur in Instrument expres- 
sions with sin, as shown in (19), where sin tois héplois means ‘in arms’ 
rather than ‘by means of arms’: again, this occurrence can be compared with 
similar occurrences of metd with the genitive, as example (23) from $3.14. 
Finally, abstract landmarks can occur in Instrument expressions with szin, 
much in the same way (though with much lesser frequency) than with metd 
and the genitive, as shown in example (20) above and in (29) form $3.14. 
Note that the instrumental interpretation is confirmed by hekoiisa, ‘voluntary’, 
here referring to the subject oudemia, ‘none’, which in its turn refers back to 
démokratian kai oligarkhian kai turannida, ‘democracy, oligarchy, and tyranny, 
in the preceding context. 

In the later prose of Xenophon, influenced by Ionic and other dialects, 
sun becomes more frequent again, still displaying the same range of usage 
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as in Attic prose. An instrumental interpretation is sometimes possible, as 
shown in (21): 


(21) epistamai dé kai triéreis pollakis 
know:prs.M/p.lsG pTc and trireme:acc.PL.F often 
ekpempoménas sin  polléi dapdanéi 
send:PART.PRS.M/P.ACC.PL.E with much:DAT.F cost:DAT.F 
“I know that often ships are sent with much expense” (Xen. Vect. 3.8). 


In poetry stin was more frequently used than in prose, because it was felt as 
poetic, given its frequency in Homer. In Aeschylus (contemporary of Plato), 
we find an instance of true Instrument expression with an instrument noun as 
the landmark, an action verb, and an animate voluntary agent as the trajector: 


(22) tatta toi _kakois homilén andrdsin 
DEM.N/A.PL PTC evil:DAT.PL consort:PART.PRS.NOM mMan:DAT.PL 
diddsketai thourios Xérxés. légousi ad hos 
learn:PRS.M/P.38sG impetuous:NoM X.:NoM tell:pRs.3PL prc that 
sul men mégan _ téknois plotiton ektésd 
2sG.NoM PTC big:acc child:paT.pL treasure:acc Wwin:AOR.MID.2SG 
xin aikhméi, ton ad anandrias hupo éndon 
with spear:DAT.E DEM.ACC PTC cowardice:GEN.F under at.home 
aikhmdzein, patrdion ad 6lbon oudén auxdnein 
fight:inr.prs of.father:acc prc wealth:acc NEG  increase:INF.PRS 
“his lesson impetuous Xerxes learned through conversation with evil men. 
For they kept telling him that, whereas you won plentiful treasure for your 
children by your spear, he, on his part, through lack of manly spirit, played 
the warrior at home and did not increase his father’s wealth” 

(Aesch. Pers. 753-756). 


This example shows that the Companion metaphor could possibly be activated 
in Greek, although it did not account for the standard way to express Instru- 
ment. In other words, the metaphor is still much closer to a poetic device, than 
to a grammaticalized shift. The semantic extension had to be interpreted as 
such each time it was used, and it had not become part of the meaning of the 
particle.* 

In this section we have seen that the meaning of stin as a preposition is 
partly parallel to the meaning of meta with the genitive in post-Homeric Greek. 
Its function is to express Comitative and Attendant Circumstances; only from 
Herodotus on we also find Manner expressions, and limited to abstract nouns. 
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Note that, much in the same way as for metd, the possibility for Comitative to 
extend to Manner does not seem to imply an instrumental function. 

The extension of szin to Instrument is sporadic, and mainly confined to 
abstract landmarks. The occurrence of examples such as (22) in poetry may 
indicate that meaning of the preposition could have extended in this direction, 
if sin had not been completely obliterated by the increasingly frequent meta 
with the genitive. 
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3.7 PRO 


The particle pré means ‘before’, similar to its numerous cognates attested in 
other Indo-European languages, including English ‘fore-. In Homer, it occurs 
as a free adverb, as in (1): 


(1) pro gar héké min Héré 
before prc send:aor.3sG 3sG.acc.F H.:NOM 
“for Hera sent her forth” (JI. 18.168), 


or as a preposition with the genitive; it also has a frequent usage as a pre- 
verb, based on its etymological meaning: probdillein, ‘to throw forth, pronoein, 
‘to foresee’. 

The main function of the preposition pré in the Homeric poems is spatial 
Location: 


(2) andra... eidon pro ptolios dedaigménon 
man:acc see:aor.lsG before city:GEN.F slay:PART.PE.M/P.ACC 
oxéi khalkéi 


sharp.paT bronze:DAT 
“my husband I saw slain with the sharp bronze before our city” 
(II. 19.291-292); 


(3)  dsbestos dé boe génet’ e6thi 
unquenchable:NoM.F PTC Cry:NOM.F rise:AOR.MID.3SsG dawn:GEN.E 
pro 
before 


“and a cry unquenchable rose up before the face of Dawn” (II. 11.50). 


The schema denoted by pré can be represented as in Figure 11. 
An interesting occurrence is (4), with the verb gignesthai, ‘to be’: 


perspective Tr. Lm. 


Figure 11. Schema of pro in (2)—(3) 
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(4) hoi d epei_otin  dikhonto idé pro 
DEM.NOM.PL PTC when then depart:impr.m/P.3PL ptc before 
hodott egénonto 


way:GEN.F be:AOR.MID.3PL 
“so when they had departed and were already further on on their way” 
(Il. 4.382). 


Here pro does not indicate that the trajector is located in front of the landmark, 
but rather that it is advanced in a trajectory that is located inside the landmark. 
It does not simply profile anterior location, but also a trajectory, and a deictic 
point, which here is not the landmark’s perspective, but the point of view of an 
observer. The shift is made possible through a process of subjectification. This 
meaning is found fairly frequently in Attic prose; it can be represented as in 
Figure 12. 

Occasionally the landmark can be an abstract noun. In this case, the prepo- 
sition denotes an abstract Location: 


(5) peri gar die me min Akhaioi ... pro 
about ptc fear:AoR.38G NEG 3sG.Acc Achaean:NoM.PL before 
phoboio... lipoien 
fear:GEN leave:OPT.AOR.3PL 
“he was afraid that the Achaeans should leave him for fear” 

(II. 17.666-667). 


This occurrence, which is glossed as attesting a causal meaning of pro in refer- 
ence works, displays an occasional metaphor. Indeed, Cause expressions con- 
structed with prepositions that mean ‘in front of’ are frequent in the Indo- 
European languages, and examples are available both from modern languages 
(German vor Angst, ‘for fear’), and from ancient ones (Hittite kasti piran, ‘for 
hunger’ lit.: ‘in front of (piran) hunger:par (kasti)’). They rely on a metaphor 
that associates spatial location on the front side of a landmark with direct cau- 
sation. The diffusion of this metaphor in several Indo-European languages has 


Figure 12. Schema of pro in (4) 
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been noted by scholars; Dunkel (1990) has suggested that it should be recon- 
structed for Proto-Indo-European. However old this metaphor may be, it does 
not appear to have generated stable polysemy in Greek. 

The spatial relation expressed by pro envisages the trajector as covering 
the landmark: with verbs of ‘fighting’ in particular, the location of the trajec- 
tor before the landmark implies that the trajector can protect the landmark, 
as shown in 


(6) alla pro Troon kai Troiddon 
but before Trojan:cen.pL.m and ‘Trojan:GEN.PL.r 
bathuk6élpon hestaot’ ouite phdbou 


deep.girded:GEN.PL.F stand:PART.PE.ACC NEG flight:GEN 

memnéménon out’ aledrés 

remember:PART.PE.M/P.ACC NEG shelter:GEN.E 

“but while standing forth in defense of the men and deep-bosomed 
women of Troy, with no thought of shelter or of flight” (J. 24. 215-216). 


In (6) spatial and abstract meaning may be thought to co-exist: the warrior is 
depicted as standing forth in front of the enemy on the battlefield on the plan 
outside the walls of Troy; women and children are inside the city walls, so in 
fact they are located behind him. In example (7) the shift to abstract meaning 
is complete and the preposition expresses Beneficiary: 


(7) mémasan dé kai hés husmini makhesthai 
be.eager:PLPF.3PL prc and so _battle:par.r fight:INE.pRs.M/P 
khreioi anankaiéi, —pré te  paidon kai pro 
necessity:DAT.F urgent:paT.F before prc child:ceN.pL and before 
gunaikén 
wife:GEN.PL.F 
“but even so were they eager to fight for utter need, for their children’s 
sake and their wives” (JI. 8.56-57). 


Time expressions also occur in Homer, though infrequently: 


(8) ef ké — sphi pro gdmoio teleutései kakon 
if prc 3pL.par before marriage:GEN.pL fulfil:ruT.3sc_ evil:n/a 
émar 
day:n/a 


“whether or not before marriage he will fulfill for them the evil day” 
(Od. 15.524). 
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Example (9) is interesting in the light of later developments: 


(9) esThebas, héte te prod Akhaion dggelos 
to T:acc.pL when prc before Achaean:GEN.PL messenger:NOM 
2iei 
gO:IMPF.3SG 


“into Thebes, when time he went forth as a messenger of the Achaeans” 
(IL. 10.286). 


The text continues, explaining that the agent referred to had left his compan- 
ions where they were camping. So he went on his embassy before the others 
moved, but note that temporal sequencing as expressed by pré does not imply 
that the state of affairs that could have followed actually took place. This func- 
tion of the preposition will become relevant in later authors; I will discuss it at 
length below. 

In Attic-Ionic spatial uses of pro are still attested, similar to the Homeric 
ones; the extent of the spatial use of pré depends on the individual writers. 
Herodotus and Thucydides use the preposition fairly frequently in geographic 
descriptions or to locate events: 


(10) 


(11) 


pros ton Isthmon plosantas naumakhéein 
toward art.acc [.:acc _ sail:PaRT.AOR.ACC.PL fight.by.sea:INF.PRS 
pro tés Peloponnésou 

before ART.GEN.F P.:GEN.F 

“to sail to the Isthmus and fight at sea in front of the Peloponnese” 
(Hdt. 8.49.2); 


tas gar mékhanas kai xtla hosa 
ART.ACC.PL.F PTC engine:acc.pL.F and timber:N/A.PL REL.N/A.PL 
pro tou teikhous én katabebleména 


before ART.GEN wall:cEN be:impr.3sG throw:PART.PE.M/P.N/A.PL 
“the engines and timber thrown down before the wall” (Th. 6.102.2). 


In Plato one mostly finds idiomatic expressions: 


(12) 


pro podén 
before foot:GEN.PL 
“nearby” (Pl. Rep. 432d). 


Aristotle has a more varied local use of pr6, although the number of occur- 
rences of the preposition is on the whole rather low: 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 
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exardmenos ta hépla pro 
bring.out:PART.AOR.MID.NOM ART.N/A.PL arm:N/A.PL before 

ton thuron 

ART.GEN.PL.E door:GEN.PL.F 

“he brought his armor out in front of his door” (Arist. Ath. Pol. 14.2); 
Aision dé, hoti eis Sikelian ten polin exékhean: 
A:NoM ptTc that to S.:acc.F ART.ACC.F city:acc.F drain:aor.3PL 
toitto gar metaphora kai pro ommaton 

DEM.N/A PTC metaphor:Nom.F and before eye:GEN.PL 

“Aesion (used to say) that they had “drained” the State into Sicily: this is a 
metaphor, and (sets the thing) before the eyes” (Arist. Rh. 1411a25); 
dikhés gar tod ek totide, @ = héti pro 

twofold prc DEM.N/A out.of DEM.GEN.N PTC because before 

hodoit éstai @  hoti analuthéntos eis 
way:GEN.F be:FUT.MID.3sG PTC because reduce:PART.AOR.P.GEN.N to 
ten arkhen 

ART.ACC.F OFigin:ACC.F 

“for there are two senses in which X comes from Y; either because X will 
be found further on than Y in the process of development, or because X is 
produced when Y is analyzed into its original constituents” 

(Arist. Metaph. 1044a23-25). 


In (13) we find an example of concrete location. Example (14) is from a pas- 
sage of the book Rhetoric, in which Aristotle is illustrating the effectiveness of 
the use of metaphor, which, through an image, renders comprehension more 
immediate, bringing a state of affairs to the eyes of the addressee. In exam- 
ple (15) pré hodot continues the meaning that we have already seen in Homer 
(example (4)). 

In all authors after Homer, the most frequently attested function of pro is 
to express Time: 


(16) 


tritoi men gar étet pro. touiton Skuithas 
third:par prc ptTc year:pat before DEM.GEN.PL.N Scythian:acc.PL 
ekphetigei 

flee:PRs.3sG 


“three years before these events he escaped from the Scythians” 
(Hdt. 6.40.1); 
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(17) kai ei gégonen hésa @  péphuke pro 
and if happen:Pr.3sG REL.N/A.PL PTC be:pE.3sc before 
ekeinou é héneka ekeinou, hoion ei éstrapse, kai 
DEM.GEN.N PTC for DEM.GEN.N as if lighten:aor.3sc and 
ebrontésen, kai ei epeirase, kai épraxen 


thunder:aor.3sc and if try:aor.3sc and do:aor.3sG 

“and if all the natural antecedents or causes of a thing have happened; for 
instance, if it has lightened, it has also thundered, and if one has tried, one 
has done” (Aris. Rh. 1392b 25). 


Example (17) is of particular interest, because it equates precedence in time to 
a necessary preliminary, by coordinating hdsa péphuke pro ekeinou, ‘things that 
necessarily precede an event), with (hdsa) héneka ekeinou, ‘causes of an event’. 
The same shift occurs in (18): 


(18) ta gar pro harmonias anankaia 
ART.N/A.PL PTC before harmony:GEN.F necessary:N/A.PL 
mathemata epistasai al’ ou ta 
knowledge:n/a.PL know:prs.M/P.2sG but NEG ART.N/A.PL 
harmonikd 


harmonic:N/A.PL 
“you know the necessary preliminaries of harmony, but not harmony 


itself” (Pl. Phdr. 268e). 


The phrase anankaia mathémata, ‘necessary knowledge’, refers to notions that 
must be acquired as preliminary to the study of harmony: they are necessary 
for the understanding of harmony, so their knowledge must come earlier in a 
temporal sequence. 

The most widespread metaphorical meaning of pro is based on its temporal 
value. Let us first consider the next sentence: 


(19) hés basileis  oudeis dllos pro set 
for king:NoM INDEFR.NOM INDEF.NOM before 2sG.GEN 
éstat 
be:FUT.MID.38G 
“for no one else shall be king before you” (Hdt. 3.85.2). 


The above sentence, together with similar occurrences, can be taken to have 
merely a temporal meaning, as in the translation given above; often, the pas- 
sage is translated “no one shall be king in your place”: with pro there is an im- 
plication that something which comes before excludes another possibility. On 
the basis of this implication, pré frequently means “instead of? ‘rather than’: 
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(20) hémin ge  tois éti eleuthérois __polle 
1PL.DAT PTC ART.DAT.PL.M still free:paT.PL.M much:NoM.F 
kakotes kai deilia mé pan pro 
baseness:NOM.F and cowardice:NoM.F NEG all:n/a before 
tou douletisai epexelthein 
ART.GEN.N Serve:INE.AOR accomplish:INF.AOR 
“it were surely great baseness and cowardice in us who are still free not to 
try everything possible before submitting to your yoke” (Th. 5.100); 


(21) oudeis gar hotitd andétos esti héstis polemon 
INDEF.NOM PTC sO foolish:NoM be:PRS.3SG REL.NOM war:ACC 
pro eirenes hairéetai 


before peace:GEN.F choose:PRs.M/P.3SG 
“no one is so foolish as to choose war over peace” (Hdt. 1.87.4). 


(22)  kallion einai pro tou phetigein te 
good:cmpr.N/A be:INE.pRS before ART.GEN.N escape:INF.PRS PTC 
kai apodidrdskein hupékhein téi polei dikén 


and flee:inr.pRs  suffer:INF.PRS ART.DAT.F City:DAT.F penalty:acc.F 
“(if I did not think) it was better and nobler to endure any penalty the city 
may inflict rather than to escape and run away” (PI. Phd. 99a). 


The path along which the temporal meaning shifts to substitution is still vis- 
ible in (20), where pro, similar to (19), admits both translations (‘before sub- 
mitting or ‘rather than submitting’). In (21) the semantic extension is ex- 
plained by the implication that, if one’s first choice is war, than one could no 
longer choose peace; similarly, in (22) the choice of enduring penalty excludes 
possible escape. 

The above examples all contain verbs that denote choice or preference, so 
that the implication of possible priority is present, although the idea of tempo- 
ral sequencing can be reconstructed as its origin, but is no longer expressed by 
the preposition. Still one step farther away from their temporal source are the 
examples which follow, where the preposition means ‘in exchange for’: 


(23) meédé pro spodott ménontas kinduneuiein 
NEG before dust:GEN stay:PART.PRS.ACC.PL risk:INE.PRS 
“there was no need to risk their lives for the dust (of the desert)” 
(Hdt. 4.11.2); 
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(24) ei hen humeis an pro pollén khrémdton 
if REL.ACC.F 2PL.NOM ptc before much:GEN.PL good:GEN.PL 
kai khdritos etimesasthe duinamin humin 
and favor:GEN.F value:AOR.MID.2PL power:ACC.F 2PL.DAT 
prosgenésthai 
come:INE.AOR.MID 
“it the power whose adhesion you would have valued above much material 
and moral strength, should present itself self-invited” (Th. 1.33. 2). 


Note that this meaning, with which pré is synonymous with anti (see $3.8), 
is clearly expressed in (24) and several other similar occurrences containing 
verbs of evaluation. Here and in (23) pré denotes Purpose: the landmark is 
an entity which is received by somebody in exchange for something, so it is 
the purpose of the exchange. Note that this meaning can also be related to the 
local metaphor that provides the ground for the extension of pro to Beneficiary, 
discussed below, see example (26). 

We have seen in the discussion of examples (6) and (7) that an abstract 
meaning had developed in Homer out of the spatial meaning of prd, by which 
the preposition could express Beneficiary. This meaning continues particularly 
in the Attic prose writers, while in Herodotus it is difficult to say if some pas- 
sages where pro means ‘in defense of’ should be better explained as based on 
the temporal metaphor described above: 


(25) ou gar ti prokatéménous tosotito pro 
NEG PTC INDEEN/A lie:PART.PRS.M/P.ACC.PL as.much before 
tés alles Helldados motnous pro. — huméon 
ART.GEN.E INDEF.GEN.F Greece:GEN.F alone:acc.pL before 2PL.GEN 
dei apolésthai 
need:PRsS.3sG perish:INE.AOR.MID 
“for it is not right that we, being in a foremost position as compared to 
the rest of Greece, should perish alone for your sakes” (Hdt. 7.172.2); 
(26) kéerugma toiinde —_ poieuménon, ei 
proclamation:N/A INDER.N/A make:PART.PRS.M/P.GEN.PL.M if 
tis botiloito Lakedaimoni6n pro _ teés 
INDEE.NOM want:OPT.PRS.M/P.3sG Spartan:GEN.PL before ART.GEN.E 
Spartés apothneskein 
S.:GEN.E die:INE.PRS 
“making a proclamation inviting some Spartan to give his life for Sparta” 
(Hdt. 7.134.2). 
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In (25), in particular, we find two occurrences of pré. The first describes an 
itinerary: a group of Greeks, the Thessalians, whose geographical situation is 
such that the enemy would encounter them first, would be the only ones to risk 
their lives. The preposition has spatial reference, but it also denotes an order in 
time, if we take the point of view of somebody who moves along the itinerary 
(in this case, the enemies). In the second occurrence, pré denotes Beneficiary; 
pro huméén can be translated as ‘for your sake’ or as ‘in your place. Example 
(26) looks similar to (23), and shows the close relation between Beneficiary 
and Purpose. The extension from Beneficiary to Purpose is connected with 
the occurrence of an inanimate noun in a type of expression mostly used for 
animate nouns. 

In Attic we find more occurrences of pré with the meaning ‘in defense of 
‘for the sake of’: 


(27)  tatita proubalémen ego pro tés Attikés 
DEM.N/A.PL put:AOR.MID.1sG 1sG.NoM before ART.GEN.F A.:GEN.F 
“these were the bastions I planted for the protection of Attica” 

(Dem. 18.300); 

(28) pro érgou gar to metabainein eis to 
before matter:GEN PTC ART.N/A.SG paSS:INF.PRS tO ART.N/A 
gnorimoteron 
intelligible;cMpR.N/A 
“it is convenient to advance to the more intelligible” 

(Arist. Metaph. 1029b 3). 


In (27) Demosthenes is not referring to concrete entities physically located 
in front of Attica, but to political speeches, so the preposition can only ex- 
press its abstract meaning, and denote Beneficiary. In (28) we find the phrase 
pro érgou, a frequent idiom in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, which means ‘favorable’, 
‘convenient. 

As a summary we can draw a mental map of pré (Figure 13), which shows 
how its abstract meanings are based partly on spatial, partly on temporal mean- 
ing. Since the spatial meaning seems etymologically older, temporal meaning 
must be derived from it. 
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Location — Time 


Benficiary/Purpose 


Figure 13. Mental map of pré 
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3.8 ANTI 


The particle anti originally meant ‘in front of, ‘before’; it has cognates in nu- 
merous Indo-European languages (e.g. Latin ante, ‘before’), and appears to 
be formed on a nominal root with the ending of the locative.' Another ad- 
verb, dnta, apparently continues an accusative form. On account of its relatively 
transparent nominal origin, it is usually thought that the genitive, the only case 
that occurs with anti, originated from an adnominal construction. 

Only the form dnta is used as a free adverb; however, the form anti has both 
prepositional and preverbial usage. As a preverb, anti sometimes continues its 
etymological meaning, as in antitdssein, ‘to set opposite to’ (especially referred 
to armies). 

Traces of the etymological meaning of anti when it is used as a preposi- 
tion are scarce and mostly limited to inscriptions in non-literary dialects; how- 
ever, Xenophon has an occurrence of anti in concrete local meaning.’ As I have 
already remarked, this author has an eclectic language, often presenting pe- 
culiarities otherwise unknown to the literary language: the local use of anti 
must thus be viewed as deriving from Xenophon’s acquaintance with various 
dialectal traditions. 

In all other writers, starting with Homer, anti only occurs with its abstract 
meaning ‘instead’, ‘in return for’, ‘in exchange for’. Since the semantic develop- 
ment which led anti to convey such meaning is unattested, and, on the other 
hand, the starting point and the endpoint of the development are similar to 
those I have described for pré, one may hypothesize that anti followed the same 
path, but this is of course only a hypothesis. 

According to Bortone (2000: 183), “the original distinction between them 
[sc. anti and pro] was that anti indicated that one object was facing the other ... 
while pro allowed the point of view to be that of a third observer”. The two 
schemas, according to this quote, can be represented as in Figure 14. Unfortu- 
nately, this difference cannot be demonstrated based on the literary language. 

A few examples from different periods may suffice to illustrate the meaning 
of anti: 
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Figure 14. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


soi dé theoi tond’ anti kharin 

2sG.DAT PTC god:NOM.PL DEM.GEN.PL.N INSTEAD.OF gfrace:ACC.F 
menoeikéa doien 

satisfying:ACC.F give:OPT.AOR.3PL 

“to you may the gods give in requital hereof grace to satisfy your heart” 
(Il. 23.650); 

dtio te anti henos néots téi Athénaiéi 
two:acc PTC instead.of one:GEN temple:ACC.PL ART.DAT.F A.:DAT.F 
oikodémése ho Aludttés en téi Assés6i, autés 
build:aor.3sG ART.NOM A.:NOM in ART.DAT.F A.:DAT.F 3S8G.NOM 

te ek tés nousou anésté 

PTC out.of ART.GEN.F illness:GEN.F recover:AOR.3SG 

“Alyattes built not one but two temples of Athena at Assesos, and recov- 
ered from his illness” (Hdt. 1.22.4); 


Kroise, tis se anthropon — anégnose epi 

C.voc INT.NOM 28G.ACC man:GEN.PL persuade:aor.3sG on 

gén ten emen strateusdmenon 

land:acc.F ART.ACC.F POSS.ACC.F Wwage.War:PART.AOR.MID.ACC 
polémion anti philou emoi __ katasténai? 

enemy:acc instead.of friend:cEN 1sc.paT became:INE.AOR 

“Croesus, what man persuaded you to wage war against my land and 
become my enemy instead of my friend?’ (Hdt. 1.87.3); 


ou gar monon hina prdttomen alla kai méthén 
NEG PTC only for act:suBy.pRs.lpL but and INDERN/A 
meéllontes prattein to horan 
be.about:PART.PRS.NOM.PL act:INF.PRS ART.N/A S€@:INF.PRS 
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hairoumetha anti panton hos eipein 
prefer:prs.M/p.1pL instead.of all:cEN.PL.N so speaking:INF.AOR 
ton allon 
ART.GEN.PL.N INDEF.GEN.PL.N 
“not only when we need to act, but even when we are not going to act, we 
prefer sight, generally speaking, to all the other (senses)” 
(Arist. Metaph. 980a 24-26); 

(5) kai tin dn, 6 Kritia, mallon anti tovitou 
and INT.acc prc pTc K.:voc rather instead.of DEM.GEN 
metaldboimen ... ? 


adopt:OPT.AoR.1PL 
“what story should we adopt, Critias, in preference to this?” (Pl. Tm. 26e). 


The examples can be compared with those analyzed in §3.7, with pro denoting 
substitution or preference. In all examples anti means ‘instead of’, ‘rather than’. 
In §3.7, I have argued that this meaning developed for pr6 out of its temporal 
meaning; it is hard to demonstrate that the same occurred in the case of anti, 
because temporal meaning is not attested: the idea of substitution evocated by 
anti could also have developed out of its local meaning alone. 
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3.9 DIA 


The preposition did is etymologically related to the root of the numeral for 
‘two, *dis-; its spatial meaning is ‘through’ or, as we will see, ‘across. The par- 
ticle does not occur as a free adverb, but its use as a preverb is frequent in com- 
pounds in which it indicates separation, as in diarpdzein, ‘to carry away, or it 
sometimes retains the original meaning, as in diadérkesthai, ‘to see through’. 
Already in Homer, the preverb dia- developed a number of other meanings, 
most notably along two lines. In the first place, it conveys an idea of arrang- 
ing and ordering, which can be connected with the meaning of separation, as 
in diakrinein, which, from the original meaning attested in Homer ‘to distin- 
guish, came to mean ‘to decide”. The English word “diacritic is derived from 
this verb; it denotes an element which distinguishes between two otherwise 
identical forms. The second semantic extension, found with verbs that denote 
distruction, indicates thoroughness, completeness of the action, as in diaph- 
theirein, ‘to destroy completely. Extension from the spatial meaning ‘through’ 
to the idea of completeness is based on the assumption that motion through 
a landmark exhausts its complete extension, i.e. the particle comes to mean 
‘throughout’. As we will see in the present section, though, the paths taken 
by the preposition in its semantic extension are different from those taken by 
the preverb. 

As a preposition, did takes the genitive and the accusative in Homer (there 
are no traces of a possible use with the dative); its use is mostly spatial with 
both cases. 

Below are some examples of did with the genitive: 


(1) phetigon épeit’ apdneuthe di’ Hellddos 
flee:impr.1sc then far through Greece:GEN.F 
“then I fled far away through Greece” (II. 9.478); 


(2) di’ dmou khdlkeon égkhos __ élthen 
through shoulder:cEen of.bronze:n/a spear:N/A go:AOR.3SG 
“the spear of bronze went through his shoulder” (II. 4. 481-482); 
(4) dia men aspidos élthe phaeinés ébrimon 
through prc shield:GEN.F go:aor.3sG shining:GEN.F mighty:N/A 
égkhos, kai dia thorekos ... éréreisto 
spear:N/a and through corselet:GEN be.fixed:PLPF.M/P.3sG 
“the mighty spear went through the bright shield, and through the corselet 
did it force” (Il. 3.357-358); 
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(5) kephalen d’  hapaleés apo deirés képsen 
head:acc.F prc tender:GEN.F from neck:GEN.F cut:AOR.3SG 
Oiliddés ... héke dé min sphairédon 
of.0.:NomM  throw:Aor.3sG PTC 3sG.Acc.F like.a.ball 
helixdmenos di homilou 
roll:PART.AOR.MID.NOM through crowd:GEN 
“the son of Oileus cut the head from the tender neck, and with a swing he 
sent it rolling through the throng like a ball” (JI. 13.202-204); 


(6) ban ad iénai protéro dia dématos, héos 
walk:Aor.3PL PTC go:INE.PRS forward through hall:cen until 
hikonto Télémakhon 


reach:AOR.MID.3PL T::ACC 
“they walked through the hall, until they reached Telemachus” 
(Od. 15.109-110); 

(7) to dé dia Skaién pediond’ ékhon 
DEM.NOM.DU PTc through S.:GEN.PL.F plain:N/A+PTC drive:IMPF.3PL 
okéas hippous 
swift:acc.PL horse:Acc.PL 
“and the two drove the swift horses through the Scaean gates to the plain” 
(Il. 3.263). 


In the above examples, did with the genitive occurs with motion verbs: the 
preposition indicates a straight path through the landmark; sometimes, but 
not necessarily, a Goal expression follows, which indicates that a further entity 
is reached through straight motion, as in examples (6) and (7). The landmark is 
crossed completely by the trajector: often (although not always) the trajectory 
starts outside the landmark and ends, again outside the landmark, after having 
crossed it. 

In some other passages, did with the genitive occurs in Location expres- 
sions, as in 


(8) hot gar hoi eisanto diakridon einai 
DEM.NOM.PL PTC 3SG.DAT seeM:AOR.MID.3PL eminently be:INF.PRS 
dristoi ton allon meté g auton: 
best:NOM.PL DEM.GEN.PL.M INDEF.GEN.PL.M after PTC DEM.ACC 
ho ad’ éprepe kai dia panton 
DEM.NOM PTC appear:IMPE.3sG and through all:GEN.PL.M 
“for these seemed to him to be the bravest beyond all others after himself, 
but he was pre-eminent even amid all” (I/. 12.103-104); 
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(9) tanussdmenos dia melon 
stretch:PART.AOR.MID.NOM through sheep:GEN.PL 
“stretched among the sheep” (Od. 9.298); 


(10)  polloi dé sties thaléthontes aloiphéi 
many:NOM.PL PTC swine:NOM.PL bloom:PART.PRS.NOM.PL grease:DAT.F 


heudmenoi tanuonto dia phlogos 
singe:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.PL stretch:IMPE.M/P.3PL through flame:GEN.F 
Héphaistoio 

H.:GEN 


“many swine, rich with fat, were stretched to singe over the flame of 
Hephaestus” (JI. 9.467—468). 


In (9) and (10) the trajector is stretched through an area occupied by the land- 
mark, so the meaning of the preposition is equivalent to the meaning found 
with motion verbs. In (8) the occurrence of a genitive, which, through its par- 
titive value, presents the landmark as discontinuous, singles out the trajector 
among a number of other entities: a uniplex trajector can occur with a genitive 
landmark in a non-dynamic state of affairs because the structure of the land- 
mark allows to locate it precisely, which would not be the case with accusative 
landmarks (see below, example (17)).' 

The accusative with did, as with many other prepositions, profiles continu- 
ity of the landmark. Though usually glossed ‘through, much in the same way as 
with the genitive, did with the accusative is better translated as ‘among, ‘about; 
or even simply ‘in(side)’. In fact, there are cases where it is difficult to see a dif- 
ference between the two cases, if one analyzes them on the assumption that did 
must mean ‘through’ with both of them. Compare for example (6) with 


(11) autar ho bé dia déma__ poltitlas 
but DEM.NOM walk:aor.3sc through hall:w/a much.enduring:Nom 
dios Odusseis... dphr hiket’ Arétén te kai 
godly:Nom O.:NoM until reach:aor.MID.3sG A.:acc PTC and 


Alkinoon basiléa 

A.acc  king:acc 

“but the much-enduring godly Odysseus went through the hall untill he 
came to Arete and to Alcinous the king” (Od. 7.139-141). 


In order to understand what the difference in meaning can be, let us examine 
some occurrences where the two cases do not appear to be interchangeable. 
As we have seen above, whenever the contexts gives hints to the type of mo- 
tion with did and the genitive, one has to do with a straight motion: so in (5), 
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the head of the champion cut from his neck by a violent stroke rolls straight 
through the other men, rather then roll around changing direction (see Figure 
15, below). Similarly in (2), the spear penetrates straight into the shoulder of 
the wounded soldier (note that the genitive appears in all occurrences where 
the poet refers to a wound). On the other hand, did with the accusative occurs 
in passages such as: 


(12) helixdmenos dia béssas 
turn:PART.AOR.MID.NOM through glen:Acc.PL.F 
“(a wild boar) turning around through the glens” (JI. 17.283); 
(13) hds idon Hephaiston dia démata poipnuonta 
as see:AOR.3PL H.:Acc through palace:n/A.PL puff:PART.PRS.ACC 
“as they saw Hephaestus puffing through the palace” (II. 1. 600); 


where the trajector is described as moving around in the space defined by the 
landmark, but not on a straight line. In such cases there is motion inside the 
landmark, but the path followed by the trajector is best described as being mul- 
tidirectional. Note also that the trajectory appears to be all contained by the 
landmark, and not to start or end outside it. The difference becomes clear if we 
compare (5) with (12), where the same verb form, helixdmenos, cannot denote 
the same type of motion, on account of the different trajectors: while the head 
of the champion cut from his neck rolls on itself, the wild boar runs around in 
different directions, inside a bounded area, as in Figure 15. 

Other interesting examples are those where did with the accusative appears 
to be equivalent of kata with the accusative, as (13) and the following (to be 
compared with (12) and (13) in §3.11). 


example (5) example (12) 


x; 
We 
s 


Figure 15. 
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(14) drabos dé dia stoma gignet’ odonton 
noise:NOM PTc through mouth:n/a be:IMpr.M/P.3sG tooth:GEN.PL 
“the teeth clattered in his mouth (lit.: noise made by teeth rose inside his 
mouth)” (JL 10.375); 

(15) thésein gar ét émellen ep dlged te 
give:INF.FUT PTC PTC be.about:IMPE.3sG On pain:N/A.PL PTC 
stonakhds te Trost te kai Danaoisi dia 
groaning:Acc.PL.F and Trojan:pat.PL ptc and Danaan:pat.pL through 
krateras husminas 
fierce:ACC.PL.F fight:ACC.PL.F 
“for (Zeus) was yet to bring woes and groaning on Trojans alike and 
Danaans throughout the course of stubborn fights” (JI. 2.39-40). 


In the light of the above examples, one can say that both did with the genitive 
and did with the accusative denote Path, but in two different ways: while the 
former type of expression profiles a straight trajectory, that may surpass the 
limits of the landmark (unidirectional path), the latter profiles a trajectory that 
changes direction randomly, and remains inside the landmark. 

The trajector can be a count noun in the plural, referring to a multiplex 
discontinuous entity, scattered in the area of the landmark: 


(16) autar ho Kuklopas megal’ épuen, hoi rha 
then DEM.NOM K.:acc.PL loudly call:impr.3sG DEM.NOM.PL PTC 
min — amphis dikeon en speessi di’ dkrias 
3sG.acc around live:IMPF.3PL in cave:DAT.PL through height:acc.PL.F 
énemoéssas 
windy:ACc.PL.F 
“then he called aloud to the Cyclopes, who dwelt round about him in caves 
among the windy heights” (Od. 9.399—400). 


Example (16) can be contrasted especially with (10), where a plural count noun 
also occurs, but the entities referred to are profiled by did with the genitive as 
stretched out through the area defined by the landmark. 

In example (17) the accusative is chosen because the continuous trajector 
(kapnon, ‘smoke’) rises as a mass, rather than as a straight line inside a contin- 
uous landmark, i.e. an area which is itself constituted by ill-detachable parts: 


(17) kapnon ad’ eni mésséi édrakon —_ ophthalmoisi dia 
smoke:acc pTc in midst:DaT.F see:AoR.1SG eye:DAT.PL through 
druma pukna kai hilén 
brush:n/a.PL thick:n/a.PL and wood:acc.F 
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“in the midst (of the island) I saw with (my) eyes smoke through the thick 
brush and the wood” (Od. 10.196-197). 


Chantraine (1953:96) mentions as proprement homérique a putative temporal 
usage, where he describes did with the accusative as expressing duration: 


(18) tiphth houitd kata néas ana straton  oioi 
why thus down ship:acc.pL.e up army:acc alone:NOM.PL 
alasthe nukta dr ambrosién? 
wander:PRS.M/P.2PL night:acc.F through immortal:acc.F 
“how is it that you fare thus alone by the ships throughout the camp in the 
immortal night?” (JJ. 10.141-142). 


Palmer (1962: 142) remarks, in my opinion correctly, that in this occurrence 
the preposition still retains a spatial meaning. In fact, the expression did niukta 
always occurs with motion verbs, and often it is juxtaposed as here to other 
expressions with and and/or kata, which also denote a motion along a multidi- 
rectional path inside the landmark. The night is conceptualized as a bounded 
container, and contains the trajectory along which the trajector moves. 

The accusative also occurs where the landmark is described as crossed over, 
left behind in motion, and the preposition does not profile motion through the 
landmark, but rather the fact that the landmark is left behind. In this case, did 
can be rendered in English as ‘across. A clear example is found in 


(19) aphradéos dia téphron _elavinomen _ 6kéas hippous 
senselessly through trench:acc drive:prs.1PL fast:acc.PL horse:Acc.PL 
“it is senseless to seek to drive (our) swift horses across the trench” 
(II. 12. 62); 


to be compared with (7). The two types of motion can be represented as in 
Figure 16. 


example (7) example (19) 


Figure 16. 
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Another couple of occurrences where the genitive and the accusative can 
be contrasted is found in examples (4) and (20): 


(20) hex dé dia ptukhas élthe daizon 
six prc through layer:acc.PL.F go:AoR.38G slay:PART.PRS.NOM 
khalkos ateirés, en téi a hebdomdtéi — rhindi 
bronze:Nom stubborn:NoM in ART.DAT.F PTC seventh:pAT.F hide:DAT.F 
skhéto 
stay:AOR.MID.3SG 
“across six folds went the stubborn bronze, but in the seventh hide it 
stayed” (II. 7.247-248). 


In (4) the motion of the spear through the two landmarks (the shield and the 
corselet) is relevant, i.e. the fact that the spear could penetrate through them. 
In (20) the six layers are presented as a single unit, and it is not the actual path 
which is profiled, but rather the fact that the landmark is left behind, similar to 
(20). 

To sum up, the accusative with did has two quite distinct meanings, as is 
the case with most prepositions: either it denotes an extension, inside which 
a trajector is located in scattered positions, or is moving following a multidi- 
rectional path; or it indicates a goal, which, on account of the meaning of the 
particle, is not the final goal of motion, but is crossed over in the course of 
motion.” 

A metaphorical use of the accusative is found with abstract landmarks and, 
less frequently, with human referents. The landmark is understood as being the 
cause or reason for a certain state of affairs:* 


me di emen idtéta oseiddon ... pemainei 

21 dv tét Poseid 
NEG through poss.1sG.acc.F will:acc.z P.:NoM damage:PRs.3sG 
Trdds te kai Heéktora 


Trojan:acc.pL ptc and H.:acc 
“not by my will does Poseidon damage the Trojans and Hector” 
(II. 15.4142); 


(22) é@ médladé génon Atréos... Zeis  ekpdglos ékhthére 
PTC very PTCrace:ACC A.:GEN  Z.:NoM terribly hate:aor.3sG 
gunaikeias dia boulas 
of.women:acc.PL.F through counsel: Acc.PL.F 
“Zeus has terribly hated the race of Atreus because of the counsels of 
women” (Od. 11.436—438); 
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(23) gémen heon dia kdllos 
wed:AoR.38G POSs.38G.N/aA through beauty:N/a 
“(Neleus) wedded (her) because of (her) beauty” (Od. 11.282). 


In the above examples, the Cause expressions with did co-occur with Agent ex- 
pressions. The landmarks are envisaged as causing the agents to bring about 
the states of affairs referred to: so they denote the reasons that move agents to 
act. Note that the evaluation of the causes in (21) and (22) appears to be nega- 
tive, since the states of affairs resulting from the agent’s action are described as 
damaging some other participants,whose vantage point is given relevance. 
A different situation is found in the following examples: 
(24) eis ho k Akhaioi Ilion aipw héloien 
to REL.N/A pTc Achaean:NoM.PL I.:N/a steep:N/A take:OPT.AOR.3PL 
Athénaiés dia boulds 
A.:GEN.E through counsel:acc.PL.F 
“until the Achaeans shall take steep Ilios by the counsels of Athena” 
(II. 15.70-71); 
(25) néess’ hegésat’ Akhaion Ilion _ eiso 
ship:DAT.PL.F guide:AOR.MID.3sG Achaean:GEN.PL Ilios:n/a into 
hen dia mantostinen 
POSS.38G.ACc.F through profecy:acc.F 
“(who) had guided the ships of the Achaeans to Ilios by gift of prophecy” 
(I. 1.71-72); 
(26) nikésai kai épeita dia megdthumon Athénen 
win:INE.AOR and then through greathearted:acc.F A.:ACC.F 
“(Odysseus) conquered by the aid of greathearted Athene” (Od. 8.520). 


In (24)-(26), too, the did expressions co-occur with Agent expressions, but the 
landmarks found with did are not conceived as reasons for the agents to act. 
Rather, the preposition with the accusative denotes their capability to enable 
the agents to bring about a desired state of affairs (enabling cause, see $1.2.4.3). 
In these cases, we find a positive evaluation of the causes: positively evaluated 
causes are kept distinct from instruments, because they are non-manipulated. 
While an instrument helps an agent to bring about a state of affairs by being 
directly used (or manipulated) by the agent, an enabling cause is presented as 
having an effect which is not directly about by the agent.* Note further that 
animate referents in Cause expressions with did in Homer are only found in 
examples such as (26). As we will see below, in later authors animate refer- 
ents are much more frequent. The did phrase in this type of example could be 
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taken as denoting Means (see §1.2.4.2). As I have already remarked, I prefer not 
to set up this SR for Ancient Greek, and regard such occurrences as denoting 
Cause, because the crucial factor that distinguishes them from occurrences of 
Instrument is the feature of non-manipulation, which is also the most relevant 
feature of Cause. 

Until now I have not discussed the semantic extension through which did 
came to express Cause. Recall that the preposition with the accusative can ei- 
ther indicate that a landmark is crossed over in motion, or that a trajector, mov- 
ing or resting, is located randomly inside a landmark. To my mind, the causal 
meaning developed from this second spatial meaning, and in particular from 
the spatial occurrences where preposition expressed multidirectional path. The 
landmark inside which the trajector moves or acts in a random fashion is con- 
ceived as the reason for the trajector’s activity. It is important to stress, although 
it has already been remarked, that the trajector does not move along a straight 
path, form one end to the other of the landmark: this is the relation denoted 
by did with the genitive, and, as we will see below, when moved to an abstract 
plane, it is reinterpreted as an instrumental relation. With the accusative, on the 
other hand, random motion or uncertain location of the trajector within the 
landmark is reinterpreted as lack of control of the trajector on the landmark. 
For this reason, typical referents in Cause expressions with did are either non- 
manipulated entities, or human beings or gods, that can control their actions 
(manipulated inanimate entities only appear after Homer). This fact is even 
more clear in cases where the did phrases do not denote Reason, i.e. where the 
landmarks are not entities that cause the agents to act, but rather entities which 
by an independent action help agents to bring about a state of affairs. 

After Homer, the use of did changes considerably. The spatial meaning 
remains limited to the genitive. With motion verbs did expresses Path, as in 


(27) analabontes dé ta hopla éisan dia 
take:PART.AOR.NOM.PL PTC ART.N/A.PL arm:N/A.PL ZO:IMPF.3PL through 
tés huporéés tot Kithairénos 
ART.GEN.F slope:GEN.E ART.GEN C.:GEN 
“they took up their arms and marched along the lower slopes of Cithaeron” 
(Hdt. 9.25.3). 


If no motion is expressed by the verb, did plus genitive can denote Location: 


(28) to d’ apd Phoinikes parékei dia tésde tés 
ART.N/A PTC from Ph.:GEN run:prs.3sG through DEM.GEN.F ART.GEN.F 
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thaldssés hé akté hauté para te Surién 
sea:GEN.F ART.NOM.F peninsula:NOM.F DEM.NOM.E by PTC S.:ACC.F 

ten Palaistinén kai Aigupton 

ART.ACC.F P:acc.F and A.:acc 

“and from Phoenicia this peninsula runs through our sea along Syrian 
Palestine and Egypt” (Hdt. 4.39.2). 


Both Path and Location can be moved to abstract domains, when abstract 
landmarks occur: 


(29) 


(30) 


é arnethénti dia dikes elthein 

PTC deny:PART.AOR.P.DAT.M through trial:GEN.F go:INF.AOR 

“than if he denied and were brought to trial (lit. went through justice)” 
(Th. 6.60.3); 

ou gar anélpiston autots, all aici dia phobou 

NEG PTC unexpected:N/A DEM.DAT.PL.M but always through fear:GEN 

eisi me pote Athénaioi autois epi ten 

be:prs.3PL NEG ever Athenian:NOM.PL DEM.DAT.PL.M ON ART.ACC.F 

polin élthésin 

city:ACC.F g0:SUBJ.AOR.3PL 

“they are by no means there without apprehension, but it is their constant 
fear that the Athenians may one day attack their city” (Th. 6.34.2). 


Furthermore, a temporal meaning develops with genitive landmarks, whereby 


the did phrases express duration, and the spatial meaning ‘through’ mapped 
onto the domain of time, profiles duration, as a path in time: 


(31) 


dia pases tés nuktos 
through all:GEN.F ART.GEN.F night:GEN.F 
“all through the night” (Hdt. 8.12.1). 


Starting with Herodotus, animate landmarks can appear with did, as in: 


(32) 


apikémenoi dé hot Naxioi es 
arrive:PART.AOR.MID.NOM.PL PTC ART.NOM.PL Naxian:NOM.PL to 
ten Miléton edéonto tou Aristagored, ei kés 
ART.ACC.F M.:ACc.F ask:IMPF.M/P.3PL ART.GEN A.:GEN if PTC 
autoisi pardskhoi dinamin tina kai 
DEM.DAT.PL.M furnish:OPT.AOR.3SG POwer:ACC.F INDEF.ACC.F and 
katélthoien es ten heouton. ho dé 
return:OPT.AOR.3PL tO ART.ACC.F REFL.GEN.PL.M DEM.NOM PTC 
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epilexdmenos hos én di’ autou 
consider:PART.AOR.MID.NOM that if through DEM.GEN.M 

katélthosi es ten polin, arxet tés 
return:SUBJ.AOR.3PL tO ART.ACC.F City:ACC.F rule:FUT.3SG ART.GEN.E 
Naxou... 

N.:GEN.E 


“the Naxians then on their coming to Miletus asked of Aristagoras if he 
could give them some power and so they might return to their own coun- 
try. Considering that if by his means they were restored to their city he 
would be ruler of Naxos, ... ” (Hdt. 5.30.3). 


In (32) we find an instance of a human being who is manipulated as an in- 
strument. Since animate nouns denote non-prototypical instruments, their 
occurrence in Instrument expressions is unexpected, and needs to be marked 
with more substantial morphological means. Furthermore, as we have seen in 
§2.2.3, the plain dative with animate nouns is normally taken to express Recip- 
ient or Beneficiary: in fact, a dative autdi in the place of di’autot in (32) could 
only be taken as a Beneficiary. 


In most occurrences where a noun with a human referent occurs within a 
did with the genitive phrase, its referent, rather than being overtly manipulated 
by an agent, is presented as acting on the agent’s behalf: 


(33) 


(34) 


pémpsas dé ho Harpagos ton heoutou 
sent:PART.AOR.NOM PTC ART.NOM H.:NOM  ART.GEN.PL.M REFL.GEN.M 
doruphor6on tous pistotatous eidé te 
bodyguard:GEN.PL ART.ACC.PL trusty:SUP.ACC.PL See:AOR.3SG and 

dia touton kai éthapse tou boukélou 

through DEM.GEN.PL.M and bury:aoRr.3SG ART.GEN cowherd:GEN 

to paidion 

ART.N/A son:N/A 

“Harpagus sent the most trusty of his bodyguard and he saw through them 
and buried the cowherd’s child” (Hdt. 1.113.3)”; 


ouk an otin dexaimén dv emotu 

NEG PTC then allow:opt.aor.MID.1scG through 1sG.GEN 

homologotntos elégkhesthai Protagéran 
agree:PART.PRS.GEN.M refute:INE.PRS.M/P P:Acc 

“T will not allow that Protagoras be refuted through my agreement (lit.: 
‘throug me agreeing’)” (Pl. Tht. 162a). 
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The occurrences in (33) and (34) can best be described as bearing the semantic 
role of Intermediary. The states of affairs described are brought about through 
split agency: the agent, the real initiator of the state of affairs, acts intentionally, 
but does not exert control on the final result of the action, which is accom- 
plished by the intermediary. The semantic extension of Path to Intermediary is 
based on a metaphor according to which AN INTERMEDIARY IS A CHAN- 
NEL FOR THE AGENT’S INTENTIONALITY. I will call this metaphor the 
Channel metaphor. Note that in (34) lack of intentionality is explicitly stated: 
here it is said that the speaker does not want to be used by someone else in 
order to bring about the state of affairs denoted by the verb. 

Intermediaries are typically human, since they act on behalf of agents: ex- 
ceptionally, in (35) we find an inanimate intermediary, acting on behalf of an 
inanimate agent: 


(35) kai niin hotitos ho basileis  éstéke en t61 
and now DEM.NOM ART.NOM king:Nom stand:PE.3sG in ART.DAT 
hiréi toil Héphaistou lithinos, ékhon 
temple:pAT ART.GEN H.:GEN made.of.stone:NoM have:PART.PRS.NOM 
epi tés kheiros min, légon dia 
on ART.GEN.F hand:GEN.F mouse:ACC say:PART.PRS.NOM through 
grammadton tdde 
letter:GEN.PL DEM.N/A.PL 
“at this day a stone statue of the Egyptian king stands in Hephaestus’ tem- 
ple, with a mouse in his hand, saying through an inscription the following: 
...” (Hdt. 2.141.6). 


In some passages, did with the genitive and a human landmark occurs with 
a passive verb, and comes close to an Agent expression. This happens in two 
types of occurrence. In the first place, consider examples (36) and (37): 


(36) ei dé di’ heoutot —-ge__-eprekhthe ta 
if prc through REFL.GEN.M PTC make:aor.P.38G ART.N/A.PL 
pareonta 
be.present:PART.PRS.N/A.PL 
“if the present state of affairs had indeed been brought about by him” 
(Hat. 1.129.3); 

(37) kai he men boulésis esti kai peri ta 
and ART.NOM.F PTC will:NoM.F be:pRs.3sG and about ART.N/A.PL 
médamés di’ hautoti prakhthénta dn, hoion 
NEG through REFL.GEN.M make:PART.AOR.P.N/A PTC like 
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hupokritén tina nikan @ athletén:  proaireitai 

actor:ACC INDEF.ACC WiN‘INE.PRS PTC athlete:acc choose:PRS.M/P.3SG 
dé ta toiauta oudeis, all? hésa 

PTC ART.N/A.PL INDEF.N/A.PL INDEF.NOM but REL.N/A.PL 

otetai genésthai an dv hautoti 
think:prs.M/p.3sG happen:INF.AOR.MID PTC through REFL.GEN.M 

“also we may wish for what cannot be secured by our own agency, for 
instance, that a particular actor or athlete may win; but no one chooses 
what does not rest with himself, but only what he thinks can be attained 
by his own act” (Arist. EN 1111b 23-26). 


In (36) and (37) did occurs with forms of the reflexive pronoun. In both cases, 
the PP dvhedtot, dv’hautot, ‘through oneself, denotes that the landmark is 
coreferential with the trajector. It is said that an agent brings about a certain 
state of affairs through himself, in other words, exerting control on himself, or 
‘using’ himself. The agent acts as an instigator toward the intermediary and the 
intermediary brings about the state of affairs on behalf of the agent, much in 
the same way as in the other examples where Intermediary occurs: but, because 
agent and intermediary are coreferential, the same participant bears both SRs, 
and the referent of the did phrase is indeed the agent, although it is not coded 
as such. So we have a border case between Instrument/Intermediary and Agent; 
however, we cannot say, strictly speaking, that did with the genitive expresses 
Agent: this is only a side effect of coreference. 
The second group of occurrences is exemplified below: 


(38) thedn men eis anthropous désis,... pothén ek 
god:GEN.PL PTC to man:acc.PL gift:NoM.F from.somewhere out.of 
theén erriphé did tinos Prométhéos hama 
god:GEN.PL grasp:aor.P.3sG through INDEE.GEN P.:GEN together 
phanotdato1 tini puri 
bright:sup.DAT INDEE.DAT fire:DAT 
“it is a gift of the gods for mankind, grasped from some place from the 
gods through some Prometheus together with a gleam of fire” 

(PL. PhIb. 16c); 


(39) ten dé ton horkon kai spondén 
ART.ACC.F PTC ART.GEN.PL Oath:GEN.PL and truce:GEN.PL 


suigkhusin, hen ho Pdndaros sunékheen, edn 
violation:ACC.F REL.ACC.F ART.NOM P:Nom _ violate:1mpr.3scG if 
tis phéi di’ Athénds te kai Dios 


INDEE.NOM Say:SUBJ.PRS.38G through A.:GEN.F PTC and Z.:GEN 
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gegonénai, ouk epainesometha, oudeé theén 
happen:INE.PE.M/P NEG approve:FUT.MID.I1PL NEG god:GEN.PL 

érin te kai krisin dia Thémités te kai 
strife:acc.F pTc and contention:acc.F through T::GEN.F pTc and 

Dios. 

Z.:GEN 

“but as to the violation of the oaths and the truce by Pandarus, if anyone 
affirms it to have been brought about by the action of Athena and Zeus, 
we will not approve, nor that the strife and contention of the gods was the 
doing of Themis and Zeus” (Pl. Rep. 379e). 


In (38) there is no expressed agent, however the gods are presented as the 
source of a certain state of affairs, and did tinos Prométhéds denotes an indef- 
inite entity, whose volitionality is certainly not an important feature. In the 
case of (39), again, volitionality is not stressed: in particular, in the first part 
of the example the responsibility of the state of affairs denoted by ten dé ton 
hérk6n kai spondon suigkhusin is attributed to Pandaros, rather than to Athena 
and Zeus. So we cannot speak of real Agent phrases. 

Another notable semantic extension of did with the genitive is found in the 
numerous occurrences in which it denotes Instrument: 


(40) 


epedn spheas ho theds hotttos _ keleueéi dia 
when 3PL.ACC ART.NOM god:NOM DEM.NOM order:pRs.3sG through 
themismdton 

oracle:GEN.PL 

“whatsoever this god by oracle orders them” (Hdt. 2.29.7). 


The instrumental value of did with the genitive is particularly clear in the lan- 
guage of the philosophers, as shown for example in (41), where the particle is 
used in reference to the word érganon, ‘instrument’: 


(41) 


alla men kai di’ hoit ge det orgdnou 

but prc and through REL.GEN.N PTC must:PRS.3sG instrument:GEN.N 
krinesthai, ... dia logon pou éphamen 
judge:INE.PRS.M/P through reason:GEN.PL PTC say:IMPF.1PL 

dein krinesthai ... légoi dé totitou 
need:PRS.INF judge:INF.PRS.M/P reasSOn:NOM.PL PTC _DEM.GEN.N 

mialista 6rganon 

especially instrument:n/a 
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“by means of what instrument must we judge? We hold that it is reason by 
which one has to judge. So reason is the main instrument of judgment” 
(Pl. Rep. 582d). 


The passage makes clear that did with the genitive unambiguously denotes 


Instrument. As we have already seen in §2.2.3.3, did with the genitive is also 


found in passages where the plain dative needs to be disambiguated. Further- 


more, only did with the genitive can occur in Instrument expressions with all 
types of landmark, i.e. both prototypical and non-prototypical instruments, as 
examples (42)—(45) demonstrate: 


(42) 


(43) 


(44) 


(45) 


hosper gar kai khromasi — kai skhémasi polla 

as prc and color:pat.pL and shape:DaT.PL many:N/A.PL 

mimotntat tines apeikazontes, 

imitate:PRS.M/P.3PL INDEE.NOM.PL represent:PART.PRS.NOM.PL 

hoi men dia tékhnés hoi dé dia 

DEM.NOM.PL PTC through art:GEN.F DEM.NOM.PL PTc through 
sunétheias, —_ héteroi dé dia tés phonés 
custOM:GEN.F INDEE.NOM.PL PTC through ART.GEN.F VOiCe:GEN.F 

“just as people use colors and shapes to render mimetic images of many 
things, some making use of art, some of experience, while others again use 
the voice” (Arist. Po. 1447a 18-19); 

ho dia ton genon horismos 

ART.NOM through ART.GEN.PL gender:GEN.PL definition:NoM 

“the definition by means of genders” (Arist. Metaph. 998b 13); 

ésti gar, éphe, hatité hé katdstasis 
be:PRs.3SG PTC say:IMPE.3SG DEM.NOM.F ART.NOM.F constitution:NOM.F 
démokratias, ednte kai div’ hoplon génetat 
democracy:GEN.F pTc and through arm:GEN.PL be:sUBJ.AOR.MID.3SG 
ednte kai dia phobon hupexelthénton ton 

ptc and through fear:acc withdraw:PART.AOR.GEN.PL.M ART.GEN.PL.M 
hetéron 

INDEE.GEN.PL.M 

“that is the constitution of democracy alike whether it is established by 
means of arms or because one of the parties withdraws in fear” 

(Pl. Rep. 557a); 

hopéte — prospeseisthai péi mélloi hé 

whenever fall:1NE.FUT.MID wherever be.about:oPT.PRS.3SG ART.NOM.EF 
mekhané, aphiesan ten dokon khalarais 
engine:NOM.F leave:IMPE.3PL ART.ACC.F beam:acc.F slack:DAT.PL.F 
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tais haliisesi kai ou dia kheiros 

ART.DAT.PL.E Chain:DAT.PL.F and NEG through hand:GEN.F 

ékhontes 

hold:PART.PRS.NOM.PL 

“whenever any point was threatened by the engine, and let the beam 
go with its chains slack, not being able to hold it with their hands” 
(Th. 2.76.4). 


The above examples show that all types of landmark can be treated as instru- 
ments in did phrases. In (42) did with the genitive occurs three times. In the 
first two occurrences, did tékhnés and dia sunétheias, ‘by art’, and ‘by custom’ 
are two abstract nouns; the third occurrence, did tés phonés, ‘with their voice’, 
is compared with an Instrument expression in the plain dative, khromasi kai 
skhémasi, ‘with colors and figures. Example (43), again with an abstract noun, 
genon, ‘genders, demonstrate the adnominal usage of did with the genitive. In 
(44) the landmark is a prototypical instrument, i.e. the word for ‘weapons’ 
hoplén; while in (45) we find a body part, kheirés, ‘hand’? 

The semantic extension from Path to Instrument follows the extension 
from Path to Intermediary, and is mediated by it.° An inanimate entity is 
understood as an animate one, based on what we can call the Intermediary 
metaphor, according to which AN INSTRUMENT IS AN INTERMEDIARY. 
An instrument is conceived as the intermediary through which the agent brings 
about a certain state of affairs. 

Given the fact that it denotes Instrument, it can appear strange that did 
with the genitive can occur with an intransitive verb, gignesthai. However, it 
must be remarked that this verb, besides meaning ‘to be’, ‘to occur’, can also 
be used as passive of prdttein, ‘to do} ‘to accomplish; ‘to bring about’, and have 
the meaning ‘to be brought about’ This is the case in (44); another example of 
instrumental did with the genitive with gignesthai, this time from Thucydides, 
is given below: 


(46) hoi gar Surak6sioi nausin autothi 
ART.NOM.PL PTC Syracusan:NOM.PL ship:DAT.PL.F there 
ephormoiintes ekdluon, kai dia madkhes — édeé 
abide:PART.NOM.PL prevent:IMPF.3PL and through fight:GEN.F already 
egignonto hai eskomidai 
be:1MpF.M/P.3PL ART.NOM.PL.F supply:NOM.PL.F 
“for the Syracusan ships were stationed there to prevent it, and nothing 
could be brought in without fighting” (Th. 7.24.3). 
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Both in (44) and in (46) the context makes the agent identifiable, although not 
overtly mentioned. Certain Agent phrases can co-occur with gignesthai, which 
can be used as a personal passive as well, and mean ‘be brought into existence’ 
(see for example (23) in §3.4). 

In conclusion, we can see that did with the genitive retains its concrete 
value after Homer while acquiring some other important functions, i.e. in the 
first place, to express Time, and, secondly, to express Instrument. In this latter 
function, did with the genitive often has the function of disambiguating the da- 
tive. With human referents did with the genitive mostly encodes Intermediary, 
i.e. a participant which shares some of the features of Agent, but does not act 
on its own intentions; Agent phrases are marginal and always denote some type 
of non-prototypical involvement. 

After Homer, the accusative with did lost any spatial use, and remained 
limited to Cause. Again, the causal value of did with the accusative is best 
exemplified by a passage from Plato: 


(47) hora gar ei sot dokei anankaion einai 
see:IMPT.PRS.28G PTC if 2SG.DAT seem:PRS.3SG necessary:N/A be:INF.PRS 
panta ta gignémena did tina 
all:N/A.PL ART.N/A.PL happen:PART.PRS.M/P.N/A.PL through INDEE.ACC.E 
aitian gignesthai 
cause:ACC.F be:INF.PRS.M/P 
“see whether you think that everything which comes into being must 
necessarily come into being for some cause” (PI. Phib. 26e). 


(Another example is dia phobon, ‘for fear’, in (44).) 

Already in Herodotus, we find a larger variety of landmarks in Cause 
expressions. In particular, there are some concrete inanimate nouns, besides 
abstract nouns, which already occurred in this type of expression in Homer: 


(48) dia ten kunéen phetigein es ta 
through art.acc.F helmet:acc.r flee:INF.PRS to ART.N/A.PL 
hélea 
marsh:Nn/A.PL 
“to be driven away into the marshes by reason of the matter of the helmet” 
(Hdt. 2.152.2); 


(49) 


(50) 
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eremié esti dia ten psdmmon 
desert:NoM.F be:prs.3sc through ART.ACC.F sand:ACCc.F 
“(the eastern side) is desert by reason of the sand” (Hdt. 3.98.2); 


hina dé mé hamartoien tés hodoti dia ton 
for PTC NEG Miss:OPT.AOR.3PL ART.GEN.F Way:GEN.F through ART.ACC 
rhéon 


course:ACC 
“lest the current should make them miss their course” (Hdt. 2.93.4). 


Human referents are also frequent, and not limited to cases where the evalua- 
tion of the cause is positive:” 


(51) 


(52) 


(53) 


deisantes 6n hoi Lampsakénoi —_Kroison 
fear:PART.AOR.NOM.PL PTC ART.NOM.PL from.L.:NOM.PL C.:NOM 

lisantes metékan Miltiddea. Hotitos men de 
free:PART.AOR.NOM.PL release:AOR.3PL M.:ACC = DEM.NOM PTC PTC 

dia Kroison ekphéugei 

through C.:acc escape:PRS.3sG 

“wherefore in fear of Croesus the inhabitants of Lampsacus freed Miltiades 
and let him go. So Miltiades was saved because of Croesus” 

(Hdt. 6.37.2-38.1); 


ou méntoi kalds ge heistiamai, dr emauton, all ou 
NEG however well prc feast:pr.M/p.1sc through REFL.1sG.acc but NEG 
dia sé 

through 2sc.acc 

“T have not dined well, however — by my own fault, not yours.” 

(PL. Rep. 354a); 


Thebaioi mén nun kai hoésoi dia totitous 
Theban:NoM.PL PTC PTC and REL.NOM.PL through DEM.ACC.PL 

oion apékhontai 

sheep:GEN.PL be.away:INE.PRS.M/P.3PL 

“the Thebans and those who by the Theban example (lit.: “because of the 
Th.) will not touch sheep” (Hdt. 2.42.3). 


In (51) the vantage point taken in the description of the state of affairs is that 
of Miltiades, so the evaluation is positive. Note that Croesus does not bring 
about the state of affairs voluntarily, as an agent would, and on the other hand, 
he is not referred to as being voluntarily manipulated by Miltiades, as an in- 
termediary would be. Thus, one can distinguish between Agent, Intermediary, 
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Table 2. 

volitionality manipulation 
Agent + - 
Intermediary - + 


human Cause - - 


and (human) Cause based on the features of volitionality and manipulation, as 
shown in Table 2. 

In (52) the effect is described as not desired, so the evaluation is negative. 
Finally, in (53) the evaluation of the cause is neutral. 

In (54) the did phrase denotes the cause of a feeling, misei, ‘hatred’, which 
is itself presented as the cause of a state of affairs, and referred to by a noun in 
the plain dative: 


(54) idein men gar psukhen  éphe ten pote Orphéds 
see:INE.AOR PTC PTC soul:ACC.F Say:IMPF.3SG ART.ACC.F once O.:GEN 
genoméneén kuknou bion —hairouménén, 
be:PART.AOR.MID.ACC.F swan:GEN life:acc select:PART.PRS.M/P.ACC.E 
misei tol gunaikeiou génous dia ton hup 
hatred:DAT ART.GEN feminine:GEN race:GEN through arr.acc under 
ekeinon thénaton ouk ethélousan en gunaiki 
DEM.GEN.PL.F death:acc NEG want:PART.PRS.ACC.F in woman:DAT.F 
gennétheisan genésthai 
conceive:PART.AOR.P.ACC.F be:INF.AOR.MID 
“he saw the soul that had been Orpheus, he said, selecting the life of a 
swan, because from hatred of the tribe of women, owing to his death at 
their hands, it was unwilling to be conceived and born of a woman” 

(Pl. Rep. 620a). 


There are passages, especially in philosophical discourse, where one has the im- 
pression that did with the genitive and did with the accusative are very close to 
each other, almost interchangeable. As noted in Schwyzer (1950:453), the two 
types of PP denote similar states of affairs, but the occurrence of an accusative 
presents the landmark as an independently enabling entity, rather than as a 
manipulated one: 


(55) ho d Héméros, hosper kai ta dlla 
ART.NOM PTC H.:NOM_ as and ART.N/A.PL INDEF.N/A.PL 
diaphérei, kai toit’ éoiken kalés idein, étoi dia 


excel:pRs.3sG and DEM.N/A seem:PF.38G Well see:INF.AOR PTC through 
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tékhnen @ dia phusin 
art:acc.F pTc through nature:Acc.F 
“but Homer, in keeping with his general superiority, evidently grasped 


well, whether owing to art or to nature, this point too” (Arist. Po. 1451a24). 


In (55), dia tékhnén é dia phusin, ‘owing to art or to nature’, denotes entities 
that enable the agent to bring about a state of affairs, but has no implication 
of manipulation from the side of the agent. Compare this example with (42), 
where dia tékhnés occurs with the genitive, denoting that the landmarks is di- 
rectly and volutarily manipulted by the agent. The difference is in profiling: the 
accusative profiles the enabling power of the landmark, rather than active use 
of the landmark by the trajector. 

In the Attic authors we find a further semantic extension of did with the 
accusative, from Cause to Purpose, in examples such as 


(56) dia dé ten tovitou saphéneian méga att kai 
through PTC ART.ACC.F DEM.GEN Clarification:acc.F big:n/a ptc and 
smikron  hé noésis énagkdsthé idein 
small:N/A ART.NOM.F intelligence:NoM.F compel:AoR.P.3SG See:INF.AOR 
“and for the clarification of this, the intelligence is compelled to contem- 
plate the great and small” (Pl. Rep. 524c); 

(57) Lakedaimoénidi te hégottmenoi auton dia 
Spartan:NOM.PL PTC lead:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.PL DEM.GEN.PL through 
ten sphetéran déxan 
ART.ACC.F POSS.3PL.ACC.F glory:ACC.F 
“the Lacedaemonians, using their supremacy over them (i.e. the allies) to 
promote their own glory” (Th. 2.89.4). 


In (56) dia ten tovitou saphéneian is the purpose to which the agent must per- 
form a certain action, but it can also be seen as the reason for it: this example 
demonstrates the closeness of Purpose and Reason, and the role of the latter SR 
in mediating between Cause and Purpose. In (57) dia ten sphetéran doxan, ‘for 
their own glory, the interpretation as Purpose is the only possible one. 

This semantic spread is very interesting in the light of later developments: 
in Middle Greek, the preposition did (constructed with the accusative only) re- 
tains its causal value; its use in Purpose expressions is developed further and 
another meaning is added, i.e. that of Beneficiary. So the semantic develop- 
ment of did contradicts the directionality hypothesis put forward in §1.2, which 
predicts that Purpose expressions can develop out of Beneficiary expressions, 
rather than the other way around (see further $4.4). 
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3.10 ANA 


The particle and means ‘upwards’ and has a counterpart in katd, ‘downwards’. 
It inherently implies motion: as we will see, even in cases in which it expresses 
Location, it profiles the endpoint of a preceding (physical or mental) motion. 
In other words, and always implies the existence of a trajectory. 

As an adverb, and means ‘up’ also in a dynamic sense, e.g. dna!, ‘get up!’ 
in Il. 6.331. This same meaning is found in its preverbial use, especially with 
motion verbs, as in anabainein, ‘go up’. Further semantic extensions of the pre- 
verb are to inchoative meaning, as in anaphainesthai, ‘appear’, and repetition: 
anametresthai, ‘start again’! 

The use and meaning of cases with and must be seen in close connection 
to the use and meaning of cases with kata: as we will see especially in §3.11, the 
two prepositions also developed complementary meanings that go beyond the 
original opposition ‘upwards/downwards’. 

As a preposition, and occurs with all three cases in Homer, but the genitive 
only occurs in the Odyssey, always with the word ‘ship’ as a complement and 
the verb bainein, ‘to go’ in?” 

(1) ana néds ébén 

up ship:GEN.F go:aor.1sG 
“T went on board of the ship” (Od. 9.177); 


and two other similar occurrences. 

The dative is more frequently attested than the genitive, but it does not 
seem very productive either, sometimes occurring in fixed formulaic expres- 
sions. There are seven different occurrences of and with the dative, plus two 
repetitions found at the end of the verse (a position that hints toward their for- 
mulaic nature). The semantic function of the PPs is either Location, as in (2) 
and (3), or Direction, in cases where the end of motion is profiled, as in (4) 
and (5): 


(2) hetide... ana Gargdroi dkroi 
sleep:mpF.3sG up G.:paT — peak:paT 
“he was sleeping on topmost Gargarus” (II. 14.352); 


(3) hoppote ken dé toi sumblémenos dllos 
when  =pTC PTC 2sG.DAT meet:PART.AOR.MID.NOM INDEF.NOM 
hodites pheei athéréloigon ékhein ana 
wayfarer:NOM Ssay:SUBJ.PRS.3SG winnowing.fan:acc have:INE.PRS up 
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phaidimoi dméi 
stout:paT shoulder:pat 
“when another wayfarer, meeting you, will say that you have a winnowing- 
fan on your stout shoulder” (Od. 11.127—128); 
(4) péxai ana skoldopessi 
fiXINE.AOR up stake:DAT.PL 
“to fix it on the stakes” (Il. 18.177); 


(5) hdrmata ad am _ bomoisi tithei 
car:N/A.PL PTC up stand:DAT.PL set:PRs.3sG 
“he set the car upon a stand” (JI. 8.441). 


As usual, the dative has its locatival function, whereby plexity of the landmark 
is not relevant, while contact of the trajector with the landmark is focused. 
In (2) and (3) two verbs of rest occur, hetide, ‘he was sleeping, and ekhein, 
‘have’, while in (4) and (5) we find verbs that denote a movement. In the latter 
contexts, the accusative could occur as well, as shown by 


(6) kai apd héthen hupsds aeiras théken ana 
and from 3sc.cEN on.high lift:PpART.AOR.NOM set:AOR.3SG up 
murikén 
tamarisk:Acc.F 
“and lifted from him the spoils on high, and set them on a tamarisk bush” 
(Il. 10.465—466). 


As usual (see §2.2.3.1, 3.1, 3.3, 3.5, and the other prepositions that take three 
cases), the difference is in profiling: while the dative profiles the endpoint of 
motion, the accusaitve profiles the trajectory. 

I remarked above that and implies the existence of a trajectory. Indeed, 
even with the dative and verbs of rest, and often denotes the result of an im- 
plied motion. This is also true of katd, which, as we will see in §3.11, at least 
in Homer often combines with verb forms of resultative aspect. In §2.2.1.3 I 
have described patterns of fictive motion, used in reference to static location 
through a process of subjectification. Occurrences where and and kata (§3.11) 
profile the result of motion are instances of the ‘advent path’: the trajector’s lo- 
cation is depicted in terms of its arrival or manifestation in a certain region of 
the landmark. 

It must be remarked that when expressing both Location and Direction, 
and with the dative is equivalent to English on, or upon, rather than upwards: 
in fact, the original meaning of and used as a preposition is limited to (part 
of) its occurrences with the accusative. As one can see by comparing the above 
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examples with examples of epi (‘on, ‘upon’) in $3.18, and with the dative was 
virtually a synonym of this other, much more productive, preposition: this may 
be the reason why it disappeared immediately after Homer. 

The use of and with the accusative is much more widespread (as we will 
see, the same also holds for its semantic opposite kata). Two types of landmark 
may occur: uniplex, in which case the accusative expresses motion, and multi- 
plex. An occurrence of a uniplex landmark is shown in (6); more examples are 
given below: 


(7) ana th hdrmata... ébainon 
up PTC car:N/A.PL =mount:IMPF.3PL 
“they mounted on the car” (Od. 3.492); 


(8) enéplésthen dé hoi dampho haimatos ophthalmoi: 
fill:AoR.P.3PL PTC 38G.DAT INDER.NOM.DU blood:GEN eye:NOM.PL 
to dana sté6ma kai kata rhinas 
DEM.N/A PTC up  mouth:n/a and down nostril:acc.PL.F 
prése khanon 
blow:aoRr.3sG yawn:PART.AOR.NOM 
“and both his eyes were filled with blood: up through his mouth and down 
his nostrils he spurted blood as he opened his mouth” (II. 16.348-350); 

(9) kion’ an’ hupselen  ertisai 
pillar:acc.r up tall:acc.r pull:inrn.aor 
“and hoist (him) up the tall pillar” (Od. 22.176). 


In example (7) and with the accusative occurs with the verb bainein, ‘to go’; ap- 
parently, this PP and the only one with the genitive, in example (1), have similar 
meanings. Example (8) is particularly interesting because it demonstrates the 
original semantic opposition between and and katd. Finally, in (9) a trajector 
is described as being lifted on top of a landmark. In all the above examples, the 
trajector is described as performing a straight motion. 

In spatial expressions, and with the accusative and multiplex landmarks in- 
dicates that a trajector performs an exhaustive motion, by which it touches all 
points of the landmark, as in the examples (11) and (12); in the case that there 
is no motion, the trajector is spread over the whole surface of the landmark, 
as in (10). In this sense, and is similar to English ‘over’, which, as remarked in 
Brugman (1988: 14), denotes a point-for point correspondence of the trajec- 
tor with the landmark.‘ In this type of expression one finds continuous land- 
marks, mostly denoted by mass nouns, collective nouns, nouns denoting an 
area, rather than a single spot. Some plural count nouns also occur, in which 
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case they are typically accompanied by the adjective pds, ‘all’, ‘each’ (cf. example 
(12)). The semantic role of the PP is Location: 


(10)  pollai gar ana straton  eist kéleuthoi 
many:NOM.PL.F PTC up  camp:acc be:prs.3PL path:NoM.PL.F 
“for many are the paths throughout the camp” (JI. 10.66); 

(11) kérukes ad ana dstu = Dit __ philoi 
herald:NoM.PL pTc up city:N/A Z.:paT dear:NOM.PL 
angellonton 
proclaim:IMPT.PRS.3PL 


“and let heralds, dear to Zeus, make proclamation throughout the city” 
(IL. 8.517); 


(12) Murmidénas ad dr epoikhémenos thoréxen 
Myrmidon:acc.pL prc pTc walk:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM arm:AOR.3SG 
Akhilleus pdantas ana _klisias stn tetikhesin 
A.noMm = allacc.pL up hut:acc.pL.e with armor:DAT.PL 
“but Achilles went to and fro throughout the huts and let harness with 
(their) armor all the Myrmidons” (JI. 16.155—156). 


Again, the meaning of and in the above examples must be understood in con- 
trast to the meaning of katd with the accusative: when motion verbs occur, 
katé denotes mutidirectional path, similar to did with the accusative (see §3.9), 
but it indicates that only some points of the landmark are touched randomly. 
With verbs of rest, katd means that the trajector is scattered over the landmark, 
without covering its whole surface, see $3.11. 

This difference between and and kata is best captured by Ebeling, who 
writes: “a beggar who begs and dstu stops in sequence at each house, begging 
kata dstu, on the other hand, he walks around approaching some doors and 
skipping others” (1885).° So in 


(13) Atreidées dd’ an hémilon — ephoita polla 
of.A.:NoM pTc up throng:acc walk:impr.3sG many:N/A.PL 
keletion: 6 philoi anéres éste 
order:PART.PRS.NOM PTC friend:voc.PL man:NoM.PL be:IMPT.PRS.2PL 
“and the son of Atreus ranged throughout the throng with many words of 
command: ‘My friends, be men!” (JI. 5.528-529). 


Agamemnon (here referred to as ‘son of Atreus’) is depicted as moving among 
his companions and addressing each of them, rather than just talking randomly 
to a few (cf. example (15) in §3.11). 
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As they are originally opposed because they denote two opposite directions 
of motion, and and kata developed a further opposition, based on exhaustive- 
ness vs. non-exhaustiveness of motion or, with verbs of rest, of spread of a 
trajector on a landmark. I will discuss this opposition below, but first it is nec- 
essary to introduce a further example, where and refers to the rising of a state 
of affairs. 

Example (14) demonstrates the shift from the concrete plane of spatial 
relations to an abstract plane: 


(14) ho gar basiléi — kholotheis notison ana 
DEM.NOM PTC king:paT rage:PART.AOR.P.NOM pestilence:acc.F up 
straton — Orse kaken 
host:acc raise:AOR.3sG_ evil:ACC.F 
“for he in anger against the king raised throughout the host an evil pesti- 
lence” (II. 1.9-10). 


In this passage, the trajector is notison, ‘the pestilence. By the use of and the 
disease is described as spreading to the whole Greek army, almost as covering 
it: note that here the meaning of upward motion is also present, because it is 
said that the god ‘roused’ the illness: the beginning of an event or process is de- 
scribed as ‘rising’ a conceptualization that ultimately goes back to the common 
metaphor according to which UP IS VISIBLE. As we will se in §3.11 and 3.13, 
‘to be down; in the sense of ‘to be under something’ is occasionally understood 
in Greek as ‘to be hidden’. 

More in general, one can say that things that are up are closer to the 
speaker’s visual, while things that are down, being farther away, are invisible. 
So an upward movement comes to be conceived as a movement toward the vis- 
ible field. This is connected to other common knowledge about the structure 
of events: for examples, the rising of the sun makes it visible, and its descent 
makes it invisible. Somebody who stands up becomes visible, while somebody 
who’s sitting or lying down may be hiding. For this reason, an upward move- 
ment can be conceptualized as the sudden popping up of a trajector, coming 
out of a landmark. 

Note that the motion inside the landmark is relevant only in as much as it 
brings the trajector to the visible field: this explains the sense of exhaustiveness 
described above. The internal structure of the landmark is described as undif- 
ferentiated, thus continuous, rather than as structured in definite sub-units. 
Downward motion, on the other hand, causes the trajector to leave the visible 
field and move into an invisible area. In this case, the trajector is conceptu- 
alized in Greek as moving randomly to different points within the landmark: 
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hence the meaning of kata. (For a further discussion, and examples with kata, 
see §3.11.) 

The fact that and sometimes indicates that a trajector is singled out against 
the landmark has been pointed out in Skerlo (1892), and can be demonstrated 
with some other examples: 


(15) hos eipon ho men atitis ébé 
so speak:PART.AOR.NOM DEM.NOM PTC again go:AOR.3SG 
theds am ponon  andrén 
god:NoM up toil:acc man:GEN.PL 
“so he spoke, and went back again, a god into the toil of men” (II. 13.239); 
(16) tovineka niin autos t= anakhdzomai édé kai 
therefore now DEM.NOM pTc draw.back:pRs.M/P.1sG pTc and 
dllous Argeious ekéleusa alémenai enthade 
INDEF.ACC.PL Argive:acc.PL order:aor.IsG collect:Inr.AoR.P here 
pantas: — gignosko gar Area  mdkhen ana 
all:acc.pL know:prs.lsG ptc A.:acc battle:acc.F up 
koiranéonta 
rule:PART.PRS.ACC 
“therefore it is that I now give ground myself and have given command to 
all the rest of the Argives to be gathered here likewise; for I discern Ares 
lording it over the battlefield” (II. 5.822-824). 


The only occurrence of shift from space to time is found in example (17): 


(17) ou gar tis némesis phugéein kakén, — oud’ 
NEG PTC INDEF.NOM.F shame:NoM.F flee:INF.AOR ruin:N/A NEG 
ana nikta 
up night:acc.F 
“for I count it not shame to flee from ruin, not even by night” (II. 14.80). 


The preposition denotes duration: note how time in its duration is a multiplex 
continuous landmark, much in the same way as dstu in (11) or strats in (10). 

As we have seen above, the opposition between the accusative and the gen- 
itive, which is widely attested with a number of other prepositions, did not 
develop with and. The dative was dropped, as a consequence of the general pro- 
cess of reduction of the prepositional dative, and only the accusative remained. 
In Herodotus’ prose, the meaning of and with the accusative is remarkably 
similar to the Homeric meaning, as shown in the examples: 
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(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


ana ton potamon gar dé  ouk hoid té 
up  ART.ACC river:Acc PTC PTC NEG possible:N/A.PL PTC 
esti pléein 

be:pRs.3sG_ sail:INF.PRS 

“for it is not by any means possible to go up stream by water” 
(Hat. 1.194.5); 


en téi heoutoit eon kai préteron 

in ART.DAT.E REFL.3SG.GEN.M be:PART.PRS.NOM and before 

dokimos kai mallon ti kai prothuméteron 
notable‘nom and more INDEEN/A. and zealously:cMPR 
dikaiosinén epithémenos éskee: kai 
justice:ACC.F apply:PART.AOR.MID.NOM practice:IMPE.3sG and 

tattta méntoi eotisés anomiés pollés 
DEM.N/A.PL PTC be:PART.PRS.GEN.F lawlessness:GEN.F much:GEN.F 
ana pdsan ten Mediken epoiee 


up all:acc.p art.acc.F M.:acc.F do:tMpr.3sG 

“already a notable man in his own (town), he began to profess and prac- 
tice justice more constantly and zealously than ever, and he did this 
even though there was much lawlessness throughout the land of Media” 
(Hdt. 1.96.2); 

anathemata dé apophugon ten pathen 
offering:N/A.PL PTC escape:PART.AOR.NOM ART.ACC.F illness:ACc.F 

ton ophthalmén lla te ana ta 

ART.GEN.PL eye:GEN.PL INDEB.N/A.PL PTC Up ART.N/A.PL 

hira panta ta logima anéthéke 
temple:n/a.pL all:N/A.PL ART.N/A.PL famous:N/a.PL dedicate:AoRr.3sG 
“most worthy of mention among the many offerings which he dedicated 
in all the noteworthy temples for his deliverance from blindness are... ” 
(Hdt. 2.111.3); 

eisi dé sphi phoinikes pephukotes ana 
be:pRs.3PL PTC 3PL.DAT palm:NOM.PL gYrOW:PART.PE.NOM.PL up 

pan to pedion, hoi pletines auton 

all:n/A ART.N/A plain:N/A ART.NOM.PL Most:!NOM.PL DEM.GEN.PL 
karpophoroi, ek ton kai sitia kai 
fruit.bearing:NOM.PL out.of REL.GEN.PL and food:n/a.pL and 

oinon kai méli poietintai 

wine:acc and honey:n/a make:prs.M/P.3PL 

“they have palm trees growing all over the plain, most of them yielding 
fruit, from which food is made and wine and honey” (Hdt. 1.193.4). 
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In (18), and means ‘upwards’ with a motion verb, while in (19), (20) and 
(21) it conveys the same meaning of exhaustive coverage of a landmark de- 
scribed above, cf. especially example (10). Exhaustiveness in (19)—(21) is fur- 
ther stressed by the occurrence of forms of the adjective pds, ‘all’, “each. The 
possible occurrence of katd in such examples would indicate that the units that 
constitute the landmark are only randomly touched by the trajector: for in- 
stance, a possible kata ta hird in (20) would mean that offerings were dedicated 
in some temples only. 

Time expressions also occur. In the first place, we find several occur- 
rences of the PPs and pdn étos, ‘each year, and ana pdsan héméran, ‘every 
day’, that can be compared with example (20): an activity extends on all units 
of the landmark. Temporal units correspond to physical units with local ex- 
pressions, hence the use of pds to indicate exhaustiveness, as in the exam- 
ples from Herodotus mentioned earlier and in (12). Furthermore, a Time 
expression occurs in 


(22) tén dé duddeka basilésn dikaiostinéi 
ART.GEN.PL.M PTC twelve  king:GEN.PL.M justice:DAT.F 
khreomén6n, ana khrénon hos  éthusan en 
use:PART.PRS.M/P.GEN.PL.M up time:acc when sacrifice:aor.3PL in 
toi hiroi tou Heéphaistou 
ART.DAT temple:DAT ART.GEN H.:GEN 
“now the twelve kings were just, and in time came to sacrifice in Hephaes- 
tus’ temple” (Hdt. 2.151.1). 


This PP is used to denote a certain duration (‘in the course of time’), and can be 
reconnected to example (17) from Homer. As we will see in §3.11, in Time ex- 
pressions, too, the opposition between and and kata is continued in Herodotus, 
in spite of the limited use of and (katd, on the other hand, is very frequent). 

A further use of and in Herodotus does not have parallels in Homer: 


(23) hé dé hodos hé émereésié ana 
ART.NOM.F PTC Way:NOM.F ART.NOM.F day.long:NoM.F up 
diekésia stadia sumbébletai moi 
two.hundred:n/a.pL stade:N/A.PL compute:PE.M/P.3sG 1sG.DAT 
“T reckon a day’s journey at two hundred furlong” (Hdt. 4.101.3). 


This last meaning can be reconnected with the basic meaning ‘upward’: 
the length of the journey ‘reaches up’ to a certain amount of space. Note 
that, similar to some spatial usage of and, there is no motion here, neither 
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physical nor abstract, but the preposition profiles the result of a preceding 
(abstract) motion. 

In Attic prose, the use of and is drammatically reduced: the preposition 
only survives in a couple of fixed expressions, most notably and pan étos, ‘each 
year, ana légon, ‘proportionately’ (especially used in mathematic discussions), 
and anda méros, ‘by turns. The preposition must have survived longer in other 
dialects, as shown by the fact that Xenophon still knows a wider use: 


(24) totitous dé éphasan oikein ana ta 
DEM.ACC.PL PTC say:IMPE.3PL inhabit:inF.PRS Up  ART.N/A.PL 
ore 
mountain:N/A.PL 
“the latter, they said, dwelt on the mountains” (Xen. An. 3.5.16); 


(25) héti oukh hégemonas  ékhon anthropous 
because NEG guide:acc.pL have:PART.PRS.NOM man:ACC.PL 
plandi ana ta ore all’ hépéi 
wander:PRS.M/P.2SG up ART.N/A.PL mountain:n/a.pL but wherever 
an ta théria huphégétai, tautei 
PTC ART.N/A.PL animal:N/a.PL lead:suBy.PRS.M/P.3sG there 
metatheis 
run:PRS.2SG 


“because you are accustomed to wander up and down the mountains 
without following human guides but running after the game wherever it 
leads you” (Xen. Cyr. 2.4.27); 


(26) autos dé kai hoi Héllénes estratopedetionto 
DEM.NOM PTC and ART.NOM.PL Greek:NOM.PL ecamp:IMPF.M/P.3PL 
ana to Thun6n pedion 
up aART.N/A Thynian:GENn.pPL plain:n/A 
“while he himself and the Greeks encamped on the plain of the Thynians” 
(Xen. An. 7.4.2). 


However, from these examples it is difficult to understand if the contrast be- 
tween and and katd, as found in Homer and Herodotus, was still known to 
Xenophon,° or his use of and rather owed to his readiness to accept different 
dialectal forms (see $3.15, and Gautier 1911:50—51). Note that the sense of 
exhaustiveness is preserved in the frequent expression used by Xenophon ana 
kratos, ‘vigorously’ (‘up to the full strenght’). 
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3.11 KATA 


The local meaning of kata is ‘downwards’; it builds a couple with and, ‘up- 
wards’ that also extends to other areas of the meaning of the two particles. An 
adverb kato is derived from the same root; consequently, occurrences of kata as 
a free adverb are few, and in most cases the particle in adverbial usage displays 
a closer semantic link with the verb, as in 
(1) kad a@ dr epi stim — é6se 
down ptTc ptc on face:N/A cast:AOR.3SG 
“he cast (him) down upon his face” (II. 16.410). 


As a preposition, kata takes the genitive and the accusative, both in Homer 
and later. Similar to and, the original meaning of kata always implies the exis- 
tence, besides the landmark and the trajector, of a trajectory. The difference in 
meaning conveyed by the opposition between the genitive and the accusative is 
related to the position of the landmark relative to the trajectory. 

The occurrences of katd with the genitive can appear at first sight to de- 
note two completely different types of state of affairs. In the first place, the 
preposition can profile a Source relation between a landmark and a trajector: 


(2) bé dé kat’ Oultimpoio karénon aixasa 
go:AoR.3sG pTc down O.:GEN peak:GEN.PL dart:PART.AOR.NOM.E 
“down from the peaks of Olympus she went darting” (II. 22.187); 
(3) baléein megalés kata pétrés 
throw:INE.AOR great:GEN.F down cliff:GEN.E 
“throwing (me) down from a great cliff” (Od. 14.399). 


In (2) and (3), the landmark denotes the starting point of downward motion. 
In some other passages, on the other hand, the genitive with kata indicates that 
the landmark is located at the end of a trajectory: 


(4) aikhmé... kata  gaiés dikhet’ 
Spear:NOM.F down ground:GEN.F g0:IMPE.M/P.3SG 
“the spear fell down on the earth” (II. 13.504—505); 
(5) hupai dé  ideske kata khthonos ommata 
over ptc look:aor.3sc down ground:GEN.F eye:N/A.PL 
pexas 
fix:PART.AOR.NOM 
“he would look down with eyes fixed upon the ground” (JI. 3.217); 
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(6) psukhe dé kata khthonos eiite kapnos 
spirittNoM.F pTc down ground:GEN.F as vapor:NOM 
dikheto 


gO:IMPE.M/P.38G 
“but the spirit like a vapor was gone beneath the earth” (II. 23.100-101).' 


The landmark in (4)—(6) clearly cannot be the starting point of motion. As 
remarked above, the landmark is not simply located at the end of the trajectory, 
but it is actually reached, so that the trajector at its final location enters the 
portion of space occupied by the landmark. As a consequence, as in example 
(5), there is often a resultative meaning. The lexical meaning of verbs occurring 
with this type of expression also makes clear that the kata does not profile the 
direction of motion, but rather its endpoint: in particular, in (4) and (6) we find 
forms of oikhesthai, a verb which in its forms derived from the present stem (as 
here: both examples contain an imperfect) has the meaning of a perfect stem.* 
Further examples are: 


(7) Patrokloi dad ait’ ambrosién kai néktar eruthron 
P.:DaT PTC PTC ambrosia:acc.F and nectar:N/A red:N/A 
staxe kata rhinén 
drop:aor.3sG down nostril:GEN.PL 
“and on Patroclus she shed ambrosia and ruddy nectar through (his) 
nostrils” (1. 19.38-39); 


(8) méssé mén te kata speious  koiloio déduken 
middle:NoM.F PTC pTc down cave:GEN hollow:GEN hide:pr.3sG 
“up to (her) middle she is hidden in the hollow cave” (Od. 12.93). 


In (7) katd means ‘down into’: the trajectory starts at a higher level, and the 
liquid (the trajector) follows a downward trajectory until it enters the nostrils, 
after which it still continues. Example (8) contains a perfect participle; it can 
be compared with (11), below, with the accusative, in which the landmark does 
indeed simply represent the direction of downward motion, without the re- 
sultative implication of (8). The two meanings of katd with the genitive are 
represented in Figure 17. 

It must be noted that in the above examples the landmark, whatever its 
position on the trajectory, is not an extended area along which the trajector 
moves: this is one of the meanings of katd with the accusative. Similarly, kata 
with the genitive should not be taken to mean ‘around} indicating a scattered 
location of the trajector on the area occupied by the landmark: again, this type 
of state of affairs is denoted by kata with the accusative. 
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Source Location (endpoint of trajectory) 
Tr. ‘i: 
Lm. trajectory trajectory 
¥ 
Lm. 


Figure 17. Schemas of katd with the genitive 


Example (9) illustrates my last statement, and, in the meantime, it demon- 
strates the difference between katd and hupo (‘under’ see §3.13): 


(9) kai to men etl katéthéka —_ katakriipsas hupo 
and DEM.N/A pTc carefully lay:aor.3sG hid:paRT.AoR.NOM under 
koproi, hé tha kata speious kékhuto megal’ 
dung:DAT.F DEM.NOM.F PTC down cave:GEN lie:PLPR.M/P.3sG much 
élitha pollé 
very nuch:NoM.E 
“then I laid it carefully away, hiding it beneath the dung, which lay in big 
quantity on the ground of the cave” (Od. 9.329-330). 


In the state of affairs denoted by example (9), the dung may be scattered in 
heaps around the cave, but what is relevant, and what is referred to by the 
use of the genitive with kata, is its having been thrown down, and being now 
located on the bottom of the cave: here again the verb form kékhuto is a perfect, 
from the verb keziein, ‘to pour’; its meaning is ‘lie as a result of having been 
poured’. Note further that the dung does not lie beneath the cave, but rather 
on its bottom, after having moved on a trajectory that crossed the cave. The 
example also contains the expression hupo képréi, ‘beneath the dung, which 
denotes a different type of relation between the trajector and the landmark, as 
shown in Figure 18. 

The meaning of katd in examples (4) through (9) is interesting in the light 
of the fact that this preposition does not take the dative. As we have repeatedly 
seen with a number of other prepositions, very often the alternation between 
dative and accusative is not limited to Location vs. Direction: the dative can also 
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hupo + dative in (9) katd + genitive in (9) 


Tr. 


Ld. QQ00 


@ Tr. Ld. 


Figure 18. 


occur with motion verbs and denote Direction, when the endpoint of motion is 
profiled. This function appears to be fulfilled by the genitive with kata. In order 
to clarify this point, we may compare the meaning of katd with the genitive with 
that of and with the dative. If we leave out the occurrences where the genitive 
has an ablatival value, kata with the genitive can express both Location, as in 
(8) and (9), or Direction, as in (4) and (7), similar to the dative with and, 
respectively in (2) and (3) and in (5) from $3.10. In examples (5) with kata 
and (4) of §3.10 with and we find the same verb, pégein, ‘to fix, both times 
in the aorist. So one can say that the dative and the genitive have the same 
functions with either preposition, with the difference that there is no ablatival 
function of any case with and. 

The above remarks also clarify the fact that, as I have remarked in $3.10, 
the use of the genitive with and never developed. In Homer, we find a twofold 
opposition, as shown in Figure 19.° 


end of an upward trajectory along an upward trajectory 
ana + dative and + accusative 
Location. Soca 
i : / Direction 
Direction 
x end of a downward trajectory \ along a downward trajectory 
kata + genitive kata + accusative 


Figure 19. and and katd in Homer 


Regarding possible SRs expressed by the two prepositions, Source appar- 
ently was never a function of and, so the ablatival genitive did not have a chance 
to occur with the particle. 

As with most prepositions, the accusative with katd occurs in two types of 
context. In the first place, we find Direction expressions: 


(10) potamois d’  étrepse néesthai kar — rhéon 
river:ACC.PL PTC turn:AoR.3sG flow:INF.PRS.M/P down stream:ACcc 
“the rivers he turned back to flow down the stream’ (II. 12.32—33); 
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(11) dtseth’ halos kata ktima 
plunge:aAor.MID.3sG sea:GEN down wave:N/A 
“he plunged beneath the wave of the sea” (II. 6.136). 


In (10) and (11), kata profiles a downward trajectory along a landmark: note 
further that, in examples like (10), kar rhdon, ‘downstream, downward motion 
corresponds to motion in the same direction as the landmark. 

Where the accusative does not express Direction, katd occurs with multi- 
plex landmarks and expresses Location or multidirectional Path on a surface, 
similar to did: 


(12)  polloi gar kata dstu méga Pridmou epikouroi 
many:NOM.PL PTC down city:N/a great:n/A P:GEN — ally:NOM.PL 
“for there are many allies in the great city of Priam” (JI. 2.803); 

(13) ou mén gdr pot dneu — déion én, alla kat’ 
NEG PTC PTC ever without enemy:GEN.PL be:IMpr.3sc but down 
autots strophat’ 

DEM.ACC.PL range:IMPF.M/P.3SG 
“for he was never away from the enemies, but ranged among them” 
(II. 13.556-557). 


In (12) and (13) we find two different types of trajector. In (12), the trajector, 
epikouroi, ‘allies, is a count noun in the plural, modified by the adjective pol- 
loi, ‘numerous’: according to its internal structure, it is multiplex and discrete. 
The preposition profiles a locatival relation, whereby the various entities that 
constitute the trajector lie scattered on the surface of the landmark.* 

In (13) we find a uniplex trajector instead: here the preposition denotes 
motion of the trajector to different points of the landmark. In the latter case, 
we have to do with multidirectional motion, to be compared with did and the 
accusative in examples such as (12) and (13) of $3.9. Actually, in Location 
expressions such as the one in (12) above, too, the meaning of katd with the 
accusative comes close to the meaning of did with the accusative: see further 


(14) mnéstéres dé démon kata daita pénonto 
WoOOer:NOM.PL PTC house:acc down feast:acc work:IMPF.M/P.3PL 
“the wooers were busy with the feast throughout the hall” (Od. 2.322); 


to be compared with example (13) of §3.9. Here the expression démon kata, 
‘throughout the hall’ ‘around in the hall’, matches the dia domata (same mean- 
ing) found in (13) of §3.9. 
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Indeed, the different spatial meanings conveyed by did and kata have much 
in common, in that both prepositions can denote a straight trajectory, or a 
multidirectional motion (or location of a multiplex trajector scattered over a 
landmark). Note however that, while the two meanings match case alterna- 
tion with did, they are both expressed by the accusative with katd, as shown in 
Figure 20.° 


dia kata 
straight through over straight along over 
genitive accusative accusative accusative 
across 
accusative 


Figure 20. Unidirectional and multidirectional use of did and kata 


As we have seen in §3.10, and with the accusative and multiplex landmarks 
can express a relation in which the trajector exhaustively covers the area occu- 
pied by the landmark. I have already remarked that exhaustiveness / vs. lack 
of exhaustiveness explains the choice of either and or katd. This point can be 
illustrated by means of example (15), to be compared with (13) of §3.10: 


(15) keklomenoi kath =hémilon... mémasan a 
exhort:PART.AOR.MID.NOM.PL down throng:acc yearn:PLPE.3PL PTC 
eni thuméi _ allélous kath hémilon — enairémen  oxéi 
in soul:par REC.Acc.PL down throng:acc slay:INE.PRS sharp:DAT 
khalkoi. 
bronze:DAT 
“they called one to another through the throng, and they were eager in the 
throng to slay one another with the sharp bronze” (II. 13.332-338). 


(The omitted part of the passage is as follows: “and by the sterns of the ships 
arose a strife of men clashing together. And as gusts come thick and fast when 
shrill winds are blowing, on a day when dust lies thickest on the roads, and 
the winds raise up confusedly a great cloud of dust; even so their battle clashed 
together”) 

Often, with verbs that mean ‘strike’, kata with the accusative can also occur 
with a uniplex trajector in Location expressions. In such cases, where the tra- 
jectory does not move along any type of trajectory, there cannot be a relation 
of covering of the landmark by the trajector: 
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(16) ton men hupér mazoio kata — stéthos bale 
DEM.ACC PTC above nipple:cEN down breast:n/a hit:aor.3sG 
douri 
spear:DAT 


“he struck him on the breast above the nipple with a spear” (J/. 11.108). 


Here kata indicates that the trajector is located somewhere in the area occupied 
by the landmark. It is remarkable that in this case, too, kata is semantically 
opposite to and, in examples such as (15) and (16) of $3.10, where and with a 
uniplex trajector profiles a relation of precise individuation of the trajector at 
a certain spot on the area of the landmark (see the discussion in $3.10). 

The meanings of the two prepositions with the accusative of extension are 
summarized in Table 3. 


Table 3. and and katd with the accusative of extension 


and kata 
multiple path systematic random 
location multiplex Tr. Tr. continuous Tr. discontinuous 
location uniplex Tr. precise spot non-precise spot 


Metaphorical use of kata with the accusative is also attested in Homer: 


(17)  drsantes kata thumon 
suit:PART.AOR.NOM.PL down mind:acc 
“suiting it according to (my) mind” (JI. 1.136); 

(18) kriw dandras kata phila 
divide:IMpT.pRS.2sG man:acc.PL down tribe:N/A.PL 
“divide the men by tribes” (II. 2. 362). 


The two non-local meanings of kata are based on the two different local mean- 
ings that the preposition can convey, when taking the accusative. In the case 
in which katd means ‘according to>} the semantic extension is based on the 
meaning ‘along-downwards. In particular, in examples such as (10), where the 
preposition means ‘downstream; there is a sense of conformity to the flowing of 
the water: a downstream motion is a motion that follows the stream (whereas 
‘upstream’ would mean ‘contrary to the flow of water’). This concept, moved 
to a metaphorical plane, results in the meaning ‘according to’ of (17). 

The distributive meaning shown in (18) derives from the locatival meaning 
of examples such as (12). Consider the following passage, which Chantraine 
(1953:114) mentions under ‘distributive, but where the meaning of spatial 
location is also clear: 
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(19) hoi men €épeita hexeiés hézonto kata 
DEM.NOM.PL PTC then in.row sit:IMpF.M/P.3PL down 
klismotis te thrénous te 
chair:ACC.PL PTC seat:ACC.PL PTC 
“they sat down in rows on chairs and high seats” (Od. 1.144—145). 


Here we have a multiplex trajector and a multiplex landmark, much in the 
same way as in example (12), the difference lying in the fact that the land- 
mark is a plural count noun. On the other hand, common knowledge about 
the structure of events makes clear that each person takes a seat on one of the 
chairs: distributiveness does not, strictly speaking, belong to the meaning of 
the preposition, but it is inferred from the situation. 

In later Greek katd remains much more productive than and, as shown, 
among other things, by the fact that it preserves government of two cases. 

In Attic-Ionic, the spatial meaning of katd with the genitive continues all 
the meanings we saw in Homer, but, as in the case of other prepositions, the 
ablatival value is restricted. Source expressions, albeit infrequent, occur both 
in Herodotus and in Thucydides: 


(20) erripteon heoutous kata tot teikheos kato 
Cast:IMPF.3PL REFL.3PL.ACC.PL down ART.GEN wall:cEN downward 
kai diephtheironto 
and_ perish:IMPE.M/P.3PL 
“(some of them) cast themselves down from the wall and so perished” 
(Hdt. 8.53.2); 

(21) hoi gar kata ton krémnén 
ART.NOM.PL PTC down ART.GEN.PL Cliff:GEN.PL 
biasthéntes hdllesthai psiloi 
oblige:PART.AOR.P.NOM.PL leap:INE.PRS.M/P unarmed:NOM.PL 
hoi men apollunto, hoi a 
DEM.NOM.PL PTC perish:IMPF.M/P.3PL DEM.NOM.PL PTC 
esothésan 
save:AOR.P.3PL 
“some of those who were obliged to leap down from the cliffs unarmed 
escaped, some others perished” (Th. 7.45.2). 


On the other hand, the directional meaning ‘downward onto’ is more wide- 
spread: 
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(22) emantetionto peri ton hirén 
consult:1mpr.M/P.3PL about ART.GEN.PL sacred:GEN.PL 
khrémdaton, eite sphéa kata  gés katoruxosi 
treasure:GEN.PL PTC 3PL.N/A down ground:GEN.F bury:SUBJ.AOR.3PL 
eite ekkomisost es dllén khorén 
ptc take.away:SUBJ.AOR.3PL to INDER.ACC.F country:ACC.F 
“they inquired of the oracle about the sacred treasure, whether they should 
bury it in the ground or take it away to another country” (Hdt. 8.36.1); 

(23) hos hai epi Lémnoi_ epikeimenai 
that ART.NOM.PL on L.:paT _ lie:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.PL.E 
nésot aphanizoiato kata tés thaldssés 
island:NOM.PL.F disappear:OPT.PRS.M/P.3PL down ART.GEN.F S€a:GEN.F 
“that the islands off Lemnos would disappear into the sea” (Hdt. 7.6.3); 

(24) oinon epispeisosi kata ton kephaléon 
wine:ACC pour:sUBJ.AOR.3PL down ART.GEN.PL.F head:GEN.PL.F 
“they pour wine on the heads” (Hdt. 4.62.3); 

(25) muron kata tés kephalés katakhéantes kai 
myrrh:n/A down ART.GEN.F head:GEN.F pour:PART.AOR.NOM.PL and 
erio1 stépsantes 
wool:DAT Crown:PART.AOR.NOM.PL 
“after pouring myrrh down over (his) head and crowning (him) with 
fillets of wool” (PI. Rep. 398a). 


The above examples demonstrate an extension of the directional meaning of 
kata with the genitive: indeed, it is remarkable that in Attic-Ionic this meaning 
is no longer connected with resultative aspect, as shown by the fact that the verb 
forms are not in the perfect. In Homer the achievement of the final location was 
highlighted; later on, the existence of a downward trajectory along which the 
trajector moves in the direction of the landmark appears to be more salient in 
the meaning of kata. 

Location expressions, whereby a trajector is located below a landmark, are 
the most restricted, being mostly limited to the phrases kata khthonos, kata gés, 
‘underground, which occur in poetry and in Xenophon: 


(26) ego mén toinun — etikhomai prin tattta 
lsG.NoM pTc_ therefore pray:prs.M/p.lsG before DEM.N/A.PL 
epidein hupW humén  genédmena 
see:INE.AOR by 2PL.GEN happen:PART.AOR.MID.N/A.PL 
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murias emé ge kata teés ges 
thousand:acc.pL.F 1lsG.acc PTC down ART.GEN.F ground:GEN.E 
orguias genésthai 

fathom:acc.PL.F be:INE.AOR.MID 

“for my part, therefore, I pray that sooner than live to behold this deed 
wrought by you, I may be laid ten thousand fathoms underground” 

(Xen. An. 7.1.30). 


An interesting extension of the locational meaning is found in the expression 
kata notou, ‘at the back’, where the meaning of katd shifts from ‘below’ to ‘be- 
hind’, with a rotation from the vertical to the horizontal axis, that can also occur 
with other prepositions expressing verticality (see §3.12, $3.18): 


(27) ex enantias gar hotitoi katheistékesan, ek 
out.of opposite.side:GEN.F PTC DEM.NOM.PL stay:PLPF.3PL  out.of 
plagiou dé hoi psiloi kai kata notou 
flank:GEN PTC ART.NOM.PL unarmed:Nom.PL and down back:GEN 
“these were stationed directly in front of them, while the light-armed 
troops were on their flank and rear” (Th. 4.33.1). 


Possibly the link between the two meanings is provided by the fact that what is 
behind is invisible, in much the same way as what is below.° 

Metaphorical meanings, which did not exist for katd with the genitive in 
Homer, have a certain extension afterwards. In the first place, the preposition 
acquires the meaning of ‘regarding’, and can denote Area, as in: 


(28) dndres hiroi, ti phetigontes oikhesthe, 
man:voc.PL holy:voc.pL why flee:PART.PRS.NOM.PL leave:PRS.M/P.2PL 
ouk epitédea katagnontes kat’? emeti? 

NEG convenient:N/A.PL remark:PART.AOR.NOM.PL down 1sG.GEN 
“holy men, why have you fled away, and so misjudged my intent?” 
(Hat. 6.97.2); 

(29) ego dé tatitén t alethé tén 
lsG.NOM PTC DEM.ACC.F and true:ACC.F ART.ACC.F 
doxan einai nomizo kata tés 
reputation:acc.F be:1nr.pRs believe:prs.lsG down ART.GEN.F 
poleds 
city:GEN.F 
“I for one believe this reputation which prevails concerning the State to be 
true” (Dem. Exordia 16.1). 
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Of the concrete meanings of katd, it is the directional meaning that provides 
the source for this shift: the shift is triggered by the occurrence of a special 
type of trajector, as thought, speech, or judgment. These are human activities, 
which, being voluntary, are conceived as moving along a trajectory with precise 
direction, determined by intentionality. The same directional value provides 
the ground for the use of katd with the genitive where it denotes the object 
of an oath: 


(30) omntnton dé ton epikhorion horkon 
swear:IMPT.PRS.3PL PTC ART.ACC of.country:acc oath:acc 
hékastoi ton mégiston kata hierén 
INDEF.NOM.PL ART.ACC big:sup.acc down victim:GEN.PL 
teleion 
full.grown:GEN.PL 
“each shall swear the oath most binding in his country over full-grown 
victims” (Th. 5.47.8). 


Finally, the directional meaning can be understood in a hostile sense, as 
‘against’, again with the verbs of ‘saying; or ‘judging, and express Malefactive: 


(31) hina dé mé_ dokdsin aporein, ta 
for PTC NEG seem:sUBJ.PRS.3PL be.puzzled:INF.PRS ART.N/A.PL 
kata pdanton ton philosophotinton 
down all:GEN.PL.M ART.GEN.PL.M philosophize:PART.PRS.GEN.PL.M 
prokheira tatita légousin 
ordinary:N/A.PL DEM.N/A.PL Say:PRS.3PL 
“that they may not seem to be at a loss they say these things that are handy 
to say against all the philosophers” (Pl. Ap. 23d). 


The preceding context makes clear that the preposition does not mean ‘regard- 
ing in a neutral way: 


As a result, therefore, those who are examined by them are angry with me, 
instead of being angry with themselves, and say that Socrates is a most abom- 
inable person and is corrupting the youth. And when anyone asks them by 
doing or teaching what? they have nothing to say, but they do not know, and 
that they may not seem to be at a loss they say these things that are handy to 
say against all the philosophers, the things in the air and the things beneath 
the earth and not to believe in the gods and to make the weaker argument 
the stronger. (Pl. Ap. 23d). 


Various prepositional phrases occur with verbs of ‘saying’ and denote the topic 
of discourse, with the SR Area. In particular, in such function kata is fre- 
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quently employed in philosophical discourse, in which it alternates with peri. 
The difference in meaning conveyed in similar contexts by the two preposi- 
tions, kata with the genitive, and peri with the genitive and with the accusative 
is most interesting, as we will see further in $3.16. We may start by examining 
example (32): 


(32) éti dé pdsan  horontes tautéen 


ptc prc all:acc.r observe:PART.PRS.NOM.PL DEM.ACC.E 

kinouménen ten phisin, kata de 
MoOve:PART.PRS.M/P.ACC.F ART.ACC.E substance:acc.e down PTC 

tot metabdllontos outhen 

ART.GEN.N change:PART.PRS.GEN.N INDEF.N/A 

alétheudmenon, peri ge to pantet pantos 
prove.true:PART.PRS.M/P.N/A about PTC ART.N/A completely entirely 
metaballon ouk endékhesthai 

change:PART.PRS.N/A NEG be.possible:INE.pRs.M/P 

aléthetiein 

demonstrate:INF.PRS 

“and further, observing that all this substance is in motion, and that no 
true predication can be made regarding that which changes, (they sup- 
posed that) it is impossible to make any true statement regarding that 
which is in all ways and entirely changeable” (Arist. Metaph. 1010a7-9). 


Here, the katd phrase depends on the verb aléthetiein, ‘to say true things’, simi- 
lar to the peri with accusative phrase in the second part of the example. So one 


can suppose that the two expressions have about the same meaning. Example 


(33) contains occurrences of katd and peri with case alternation: 


(33) 


kai gar to noééma hen ou méonon peri 

and PTC ART.N/A concept:N/A one:N/A NEG only = about 

tas ousias alla kai kata ton 

ART.ACC.PL.F substance:acc.pL.F but and down ART.GEN.PL.N 

dllon esti, kai epistémai ou monon 
INDEF.GEN.PL.N be:pRs.3sG and science:NOM.PL.F NEG only 

tés ousias eisin alla kai hetéron, kai 
ART.GEN.E substance:GEN.F be:prs.3PL but and INDER.GEN.PL.N and 
alla dé = muria sumbainei toiatita: kata 
INDEE.N/A.PL PTC thousand:n/a happen:PRs.3sG INDEE.N/A.PL down 
dé to anankaion kai tas doxas 

PTC ART.N/A necessity:N/A and ART.ACC.PL.F VieW:ACC.PL.E 
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tas peri auton, ei ésti methekta 
ART.ACC.PL.F about DEM.GEN.PL.N if be:prs.3sG participated:N/a.PL 
ta eidé, ton ousién 

ART.N/A.PL form:N/A.PL ART.GEN.PL.F substance:GEN.PL.F 


anankaion idéas einai moénon. ou gar kata 
necessary:N/A idea:acc.PL.F be:INE.PRS only NEG PTC down 
sumbebékos metékhontai alla dei tauitéi 


accident:PART.PE.N/A participate:PRs.M/p.3PL but need:prs.3sG there 
hekdstou metékhein héi me kath’ 

INDEE.GEN.N partecipate:INE.PRS where NEG down 

hupokeiménou légetai 

subject:PART.PRS.M/P.GEN.N_ predicate:PRS.M/P.3SG 

“since the concept is one not only in the case of substances, but also re- 
garding of all other things; and there are sciences not only of substances 
but of other things as well; and there are a thousand other similar conse- 
quences; but according to logical necessity, and from the views generally 
held about them, it follows that if the Forms are participated in, then there 
can only be Ideas of substances. For they are not participated in by acci- 
dents; each Form can only be participated in so far as it is not predicated 
of a subject” (Arist. Metaph. 990b 25-30). 


Here again, the meaning of kata with the genitive seems close to the meaning of 
peri with the accusative, since the two phrases are coordinated. Furthermore, 
there is another katd with genitive phrase, kath’ hupokeiménou, ‘regarding a 
subject’, governed by the verb /égein, ‘to speak. As we will see at length in $3.16, 
there is a difference between peri with the genitive, which means ‘about’ and 
is used to refer to the topic of discourse, and peri with the accusative, ‘regard- 
ing. The difference can sometimes be very subtle, but there are occurrences of 
either type of prepositional phrase in the same context, in which case alter- 
nation determines completely different meanings (see examples (36) and (45) 
of §3.16). 

With the accusative, katd used in spatial sense retains the meaning ‘down- 
wards along’ to a limited extent only, especially in expressions such as kata 
potamon, kata rho6n, ‘downstream.’ The meaning ‘around’, ‘over’, is frequent. 
An example from Herodotus also illustrates the opposition with and: 


(34) hai mén nun ékhidnai kata pdsan ten 
ART.NOM.PL.F PTC PTC viper:NOM.PL.F down all:acc.F ART.ACC.F 
gen eisi, hoi dé  hupdépteroi 
land:acc.F be:PRs.3PL ART.NOM.PL PTC winged:NOM.PL 
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ophies athrooi eisi en tél 

serpent:NOM.PL in.mass:NOM.PL be:PRS.3PL in  ART.DAT.F 

Arabiéi kai oudaméi dlléi: kata  totito dokéousi 
Arabia:pat.F and nowhere else down INDEF.N/A seem:PRS.3PL 

polloi einai 

many:NOM.PL be:INE.PRS 

“although there are vipers in every land, the Arabian winged serpents are 
all in Arabia and are found nowhere else: accordingly they do indeed seem 
to be many” (Hdt. 3.109.3). 


Here kata pdsan tén gén means that there are vipers at different locations 
throughout the earth, but not that vipers cover all the surface of the earth: 
compare this passage with examples (19)-(21) of $3.10, where and denotes 
exhaustiveness. Other examples of kata with the accusative in local sense are: 


(35) 


(36) 


hémin dd esti gé polle kai en 
lpL.paT PTC be:pRs.3sG territory:NOM.F much:Nom.F and in 

nésois kai kat’? épeiron 

island:pat.pL.F and down mainland:acc.F 

“we have an abundance of territory both in the islands and on the main- 
land” (Th. 1.143.4); 


tés gar emporias ouk otisés, oud’ 

ART.GEN.E PTC Commerce:GEN.F NEG be:PART.GEN.F NEG 
epimeignuntes adeés allélois oute kata gén 
deal:PaRT.NOM.PL fearlessly REC.DAT.PL.M NEG down land:acc.E 

oute dia thaldssés 

NEG through sea:GEN.E 

“without commerce, without freedom of communication either by land 
or sea” (Th. 1.2.2). 


A new local meaning found in Attic-Ionic is ‘opposite to’: 


(37) apikémenoi dé antetdssonto héde hupo 


gO:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.PL PTC array:IMPF.M/P.3PL so under 
Mardoniou. kata mén Lakedaimonious éstése 

M.:GEN down prc Spartan:acc.PL  position:Aor.3sG 

Pérsas 

Persian:ACc.PL 

“when they were there, they were arrayed for battle by Mardonius as 
follows. He posted the Persians facing the Lacedaemonians” (Hdt. 9.31.1); 
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(38)  keitai dé he Kephallénia kata Akarnanian kai 
lie:PRS.M/P.38SG PTC ART.NOM.F K.:NOM.F down A.:ACC.F and 
Leukdda 
L.:acc 


“Cephallenia lies in front of Acarnania and Leucas” (Th. 2.30.2). 


This meaning constitutes an innovation with respect to Homer. It is derived 
through an extension from the meaning of kata with the directional accusative: 
as we have seen, kata indicates that a trajector moves downwards along a tra- 
jectory. Here the ‘downward’ component of the meaning is lost, and only the 
notion of trajectory remains; furthermore, since we find non-dynamic states of 
affairs, motion along a trajectory is fictive (in the sense of Talmy 2000: 99-175), 
because there is no movement, but simply a direction. 

Another innovation is constituted by the use of katd in Time expressions, 
in which it denotes duration, such as kata ton auton khronon, “during that time 
span, or kath’héméran, ‘during the day’. 

Distributive use of katd, already found in Homer, becomes widespread 
later; an example is: 


(39)  tetrarkhias katéstésen, hina mé ménon kata 
tetrarchy:ACC.PL.F set.up:AoR.3sG for NEG only down 
poleis alla kai kat’ éthné douleuiésin? 
city:acc.PL.F but and down tribe:n/a.pL be.subject:suByJ.PRS.3PL 
“setting up tetrarchies in order to enslave them, not only city by city, but 
tribe by tribe as well?” (Dem. 9.26). 


In most other occurrences, katd with the accusative means ‘regarding’, ‘as to; 
and denotes Area, as in: 


(40) al? é to pardpan  hétera @ kata mégethos 
but prc art.N/A altogether different:n/a.pL prc down degree:n/a 
hétera 
different:n/a.PL 
“and things appear either altogether different, or different in degree” 
(Arist. Rh. 1378a 1); 


(41) prosékein dé oiontai poluoreisthai hupo 
belong:inr.pRs prc think:prs.M/P.3PL esteem:INE.PRS.M/P under 
ton hétténon kata génos, kata dtinamin, 
ART.GEN.PL.M inferior:GEN.PL.M down birth:n/a down power:acc.F 


kat? aretén 
down virtue:ACc.F 
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(42) 


“now men think that they have a right to be highly esteemed by those who 
are inferior to them in birth, power, and virtue” (Arist. Rh. 1378b 36); 


hé dé hapl6otés kata mén mousiken en 
ART.NOM.F PTC simplicity:NomM.F down PTC music:Acc.F in 
psukhais sophrosinen, kata dé gumnastiken en 
soul:DaT.PL.F sobriety:acc.e down PTC gymnastic:acc.F in 

somasin hugieian? 

body:pat.pL_ health:acc.F 

“while simplicity in music (begets) sobriety in the souls, and in gymnastic 
training (begets) health in bodies?” (Pl. Rep. 404e). 


In (40) kata mégethos, ‘in measure’, denotes the limits of the difference be- 
tween two entities: in similar passages, Area can also be expressed by the plain 
accusative (§2.2.1.4), the plain dative (§2.2.3.3), or peri with the accusative 
(§3.16). The meaning ‘concerning’ can also refer to human beings: 


(43) 


oudeis mepoth’ hetiréi kat ém oudén 
INDEF.NOM ever find:suBJ.AOR.38SG down 18G.ACC INDEF.N/A 
elleiphthén 


leave.behind:PART.AOR.P.N/A 
“no man can find any fault (lit.: ‘anything left behind’) on my part” 
(Dem. 18.246). 


Here the kata phrase denotes the area that delimits the state of affairs denoted 
by the participle elleiphthén, ‘left behind’. 
In some occurrences, Area shifts to Cause or Reason, as in 


(44) 


Argeion mén nun kai Aiginétéon hai 

from.A.:GEN.PL PTC ptTc and from.A.:GEN.PL ART.NOM.PL.F 
gunaikes ek tésou kat’ érin ten 
woman:NOM.PL.F out.of INDEEK.GEN down feud:acc.F ART.ACC.F 
Athénaion peronas eti kai es emeé 
Athenian:GEN.PL brooch.pin:acc.pL.F prc and to 1sG.acc 

ephéreon mézonas é pro tot 

wear:IMPF.3PL longer:Acc.PL.E PTC before ART.GEN.N 

“ever since that day even to my time the women of Argos and Aegina wore 
brooch-pins longer than before, by reason of the feud with the Athenians” 
(Hdt. 5.89.1). 


In this example, the limits of the state of affairs are re-interpreted as the reason 
for the agent to bring it about. 
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Finally, with abstract nouns katd and the accusative can express Manner: 


(45) kai Astak6on,..., labontes kata krdtos 


and A.:Acc take:PART.AOR.NOM.PL down violence:n/A 
“and taking Astakos with violence” (Th. 2.30.1) . 


The meaning extensions of katd with the accusative in Attic-Ionic can be drawn 
as as in Figure 21. 


Location/non-directional Motion ———-> Motion along t———> Time during which 


| * 
Distributiveness Conformity (‘according to.) ———> Manner 
Bd 
Area 
i 
Reason 


Figure 21. Meaning extensions of katd with the accusative 
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3.12 HUPER 


The particle hupér means ‘above’, ‘over’, ‘beyond, and is an old Indo-European 
adverb, which has cognates in numerous languages, including English ‘over’ 
(cf. further Lat. super, German iiber). In Greek it is never used as an inde- 
pendent adverb, but it occurs as preverb with a number of verbs: in Homer, 
the preverb huper- is found especially with motion verbs, and indicates that 
the motion goes over or beyond a certain landmark: huperbdllein, ‘to throw 
beyond a mark; huperbainein, ‘to step over’. 

As a preposition, hupér takes the genitive and the accusative in Homer. 
Since its meaning is similar, in many respects, to the meaning of its English 
cognate over, a preposition which has been the topic of in-depth studies, I will 
briefly discuss some facts about the latter. 

Brugman (1988: 13-15) remarks that, among other things, trajectors with 
over may be uniplex or multiplex; that the preposition profiles a verticality rela- 
tion between trajector and landmark; that there is usually a trajectory existing 
or implicit between trajector and landmark; that the physical boundaries of the 
landmark appear to be relevant, at least in some cases; and that there may or 
may not be physical contact between trajector and landmark. She then exam- 
ines the prepositions on, above, and across, which all share some, but not all, of 
the above features. Most relevant for the present discussion, Brugman remarks 
that vertical orientation is shared by over with on and above, but, while the for- 
mer implies physical contact, the latter excludes it. Contrary to over, above does 
not imply the existence of a trajectory. Shared features of over and across are the 
boundedness of the landmark and the existing or implicit trajectory between a 
trajector and a landmark. 

The meaning of hupér shares features of over and of above: in particular, 
it never denotes contact (contact is denoted by epi, ‘on’, $3.18). Some of the 
meanings conveyed by over are conveyed by hupér, too, but they are divided be- 
tween the two cases that can occur with it. In some occurrences, hupér denotes 
that a limit is surpassed, like English across. 

With the genitive, hupér denotes Location. Normally, it implies that the 
trajector is not in contact with the landmark, but is located on a vertical line 
above it. These two features are demonstrated in examples (1) through (4), and 
are shared with English over and above: 


(1) sté ad ar huper kephales 


stay:aoR.3sG PTC then over head:GEN.F 
“he took his stand above (his) head” (II. 2.20 and passim); 
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(2) bale douri stérnon huper mazoio 
hit:aor.3sG spear:DaT breast:N/A over nipple:GEN 
“he hit (him) with a spear in the breast above the nipple” (II. 4.527-528); 


(3) hupsoti hupér gaiés meta gamphéléisin 
high over ground:GEN.F among jaws:DAT.PL.E 
ékhonte 


hold:PART.PRS.NOM.DU 
“holding it in (their) jaws high above the ground” (II. 13.200); 


(4) tris men huper taphrou megal’ iakhe dios 
thrice prc over trench:ceN.F mightily shout:impr.3se godly:vom 
Akhillets 
A.:NOM 


“thrice over the trench shouted mightily the godly Achilles” (JI. 18.228). 


The trajector’s plexity does not appear to be relevant in the above examples. 
Furthermore, there appears to be no need to postulate an implicit trajectory: 
the preposition profiles a static relation between the trajector and the land- 
mark, and in this respect its meaning is closer to the meaning of above than 
to the meaning of over. This fact must be kept in mind, when we consider 
the next two examples, where hupér indicates Location of a trajector beyond a 
landmark. In this case, it corresponds to English across, or over: 


(5) hé ad étheen Borééi anéméi... mésson huper 
DEM.NOM.F PTC run:IMPF.3sG B.:DAT wind:par middle over 
Krétés 
K.:GEN.F 


“she ran before the North Wind on a mid-sea course over Crete” 
(Od. 14.299-300); 


(6) punthandmén Ithdkés ge kai en Krétéi —_eureiéi, télot 
hear:IMPF.M/P.1sG I.:GEN pTc and in K.:pat.F broad:pat.F far 
huper pontou 
over sea:GEN 
“T heard of Ithaca, even in broad Crete, far across the sea” 

(Od. 13.256-257). 


Note that, with respect to over, hupér with the genitive only expresses Location, 
so the component of across in examples (5) and (6) corresponds to cases where 
a trajectory is implicit, as in 


(7) He lives over the hill. 
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Taylor (1993: 166) calls the use of over in (7) ‘resultative>, and writes that “the 
preposition profiles a place relation which has resulted from the attainment of 
a goal”. According to Taylor, an example such as (7) “locates the tr[ajector] at 
a place construed as the end-point of an imaginary path that originates with 
an observer”.' We will see how the resultative meaning of hupér is relevant to 
its occurrences with the accusative. In the case of (5) and (6), orientation ap- 
pears to be more relevant: although not physically lying on a vertical line, the 
landmark is profiled as being so located with respect to the point of obser- 
vation. Note further that in example (5) the location hupér is associated with 
the north wind, i.e. with northern orientation (the Greeks named the cardinal 
points after winds). The relevance of vertical orientation will become clearer 
when we examine Attic-Ionic occurrences of hupér with the genitive. 

Closely connected with the meaning demonstrated in examples (1)—(4) is 
the metaphorical extension found in passages such as 


(8) teikhos  eteikhissanto neon huiper 
wall:n/A build:aor.Mip.3PL ship:GEN.PL.E over 
“they built a wall in defence of the ships” (II. 7.449), 


where there is no physical relation of verticality: obviously the wall is not placed 
vertical above the ships. However, from the notion of verticality an implication 
is derived that there is a point of view from which the landmark cannot be 
seen, because the trajector covers it with its extension. Physical covering is then 
understood as the capability to defend the entity denoted by the landmark. 

Often prepositions that denote verticality can metaphorically be extended 
to denote the topic of discourse, thus expressing the SR Area. This happens in 
English with on; in Greek it can occasionally be found with hupér: 


(9) héth hupeér séthen  aiskhe akouo pros 
when over 2sG.GEN shame:N/A.PL hear:prs.lsG toward 
Troon 
Trojan:GEN.PL 
“when I hear regarding you words of shame from the Trojans” 
(II. 6.524-525). 


Other Area expressions are the frequent ones where hupér occurs with verbs of 
praying, with the meaning ‘for the sake of’: 
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(10) lissom’ hupéer psukhés kai gowinon 
implore:prs.M/p.lsG over  life:cEN.F and knee:GEN.PL 
son te  tokéon 
POSS.2SG.GEN.PL PTC parents:GEN.PL 
“T implore you by your life and knees and parents” (II. 22.338). 


This use can be explained as deriving from the preceding one, with a further 
step: the topic of a prayer is understood as the reason which should motivate 
the recipient of the prayer to satisfy it. 

With the directional accusative, hupér can occur with motion verbs and 
uniplex trajectors, and profile motion across the boundaries of a landmark (Di- 
rection). In this case, the preposition denotes horizontal, rather than vertical, 
orientation, with a rotation that can also be observed with katd ($3.11) and epi 
(§3.18): 


(11) karpalimés hupér oudon ebeseto domatos  eiso 
quickly over threshold:acc.F go:AoR.MID.3sG house:GEN into 
“he passed quickly over the threshold into the house” (Od. 7.135). 


Note that in its directional use with the accusative, hupér never profiles a re- 
lation of verticality: the landmark is placed on a horizontal line with respect 
to the trajector, and it is conceived as a possible limit that the trajector crosses 
with its motion. In such usage hupér is similar to occurrences of did with the 
accusative, such as the one in §3.9 example (19). 

In a number of other occurrences, hupér with the accusative can express 
Location with multiplex trajectors: its meaning is ‘all over, and the trajec- 
tor is described as ‘covering’ the landmark.’ In this type of occurrence, the 
orientation remains vertical: 


(12) hon te meéta krokopeplos hupeir hdla 
DEM.ACC PTC after yellow.veil:NoM.F over — sea:ACC.F 
kidnatai 86s 
spread:PRs.M/P.3sG dawn:NOM.F 
“(the star) after which saffron-robed dawn follows and spreads over the 
sea” (I. 23.227); 


(13) to dé teitkhos htiper pan — dotipos_ ororei 


ART.N/A PTC wall:n/A over all:n/a din:n/A arise:PLPE.3SG 
“and over all the wall the din arose” (JI. 12.289). 


This last example can be compared with (4), with the genitive: in (4) Achilles is 
located in a specific position and from there shouting over the trench; in (13), 
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hupér with the genitive hupér with the accusative hupér with the accusative 
(‘across’) (‘all over’) 


ASSN 


Lm. Lm. Lm. 


Figure 22. Schema of hupér 


on the other hand, the noise rises from different locations and covers the wall 
completely. The meanings of hupér are represented by the schemas in Figure 22. 

The metaphorical extension of hupér with the accusative is based on its 
directional value (cf. ex. (11)): 


(14) Héktor epei me kat’ aisan eneikesas oud’ huper 
H.:voc as 1sG.acc down lot:acc.F scold:Aor.2sG NEG over 
aisan 
lot:ACC.F 
“Hector, as you scold me duly, and not beyond what is due” 

UI. 3.59). 


In (14), hupér can be rendered in English as ‘beyond’: the preposition denotes 
a movement that brings the trajector across the landmark, profiling the re- 
sult. Landmarks in this type of metaphorical use are abstract nouns that refer 
to some limiting entity, as aisan, ‘share’, ‘lot’; the meaning ‘beyond’ acquires 
a negative connotation. A frequent expression is hupér moron, ‘beyond one’s 
fate’; further we find: 


(15) préteroi huper hérkia pemeneian 
first:NOM.PL over oath:N/A.PL harm:oPT.AOR.3PL 
“first to work harm in defiance of the oaths” (JI. 3.299). 


Contrary to the concrete directional use they are derived from, the metaphor- 
ical occurrences of hupér with the accusative shown in examples (14) and (15) 
present the landmark as an abstract location, surpassed by an implied motion: 
they are closer to what Taylor describes as ‘resultative’ occurrences of ‘over’ 
than the occurrences with the genitive in (5) and (6). 
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In Attic-Ionic the spatial meaning of hupér is mostly limited to the genitive, 
with which it denotes Location. Examples are: 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


hoti hupér kephalés hoi egineto ho 
because over head:GEN.F 38G.DAT.M be:IMPE.M/P.3SG ART.NOM 
nekros diexelatinonti 


corpse:NoM pass.through:PART.PRS.DAT.M 
“(the reason he did not use the gate was) that the dead body would be over 


his head as he passed through” (Hdt. 1.187.4); 

epi xtilou megdlou anapeiras histai huper 

on pole:GEN tall:cEN fix:PART.AOR.NOM place:PRS.3sG over 

tés oikiés huperékhousan pollén, milista de 
ART.GEN.F house:GEN.F be.over:PART.PRS.ACC.F very especially ptc 
huper tés kapnodokés 

Over ART.GEN.F vent:GEN.F 

“he places it on a tall pole and stands it high above the dwelling, above the 
smoke-vent for the most part” (Hdt. 4.103.3); 


hupépheugon gar hoi dnthropoi —kai_-ekdthénto epi 
flee:IMPF.3PL PTC ART.NOM.PL Man:NOM.PL and sit:IMPF.M/P.3PL on 
ton lophon ton huper tés 

ART.GEN.PL.M hill:GEN.PL.M ART.GEN.PL.M Over ART.GEN.F 

poleds 

town:GEN.F 


“the inhabitants were flying and posting themselves upon the hills above 
the town” (Th. 3.97.2); 

ésti dé limen, kai polis hupér autot 

be:prs.3sG ptc harbor:nom and city:NOM.F Over DEM.GEN.M 

keitai apo thaldssés... Ephuré 

lie:pRs.M/p.3sG from sea:GEN.F _E.:NOM.F 

“there is a harbor, above which, at some distance from the sea, lies the city 
of Ephyre” (Th. 1.46.4); 


Leipsudrion to hupér Paioniés teikhisantes 
L.:n/A ART.N/A over P.:GEN  fortify:PART.AOR.NOM.PL 
“after fortifying Lipsydrium, north of Paeonia” (Hdt. 5.62.2). 


In (16) hupér with the genitive profiles verticality and lack of contact between 
the trajector and the landmark. In (17), too, verticality and lack of contact are 
combined, and hupér contrasts with epi, ‘on’, which denotes contact. Note that 
verticality appears to be less relevant than lack of contact, as demonstrated 
in (18), again with the opposition between hupér and epi. Here verticality is 
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not intended as location of the landmark right underneath the trajector, but 
rather by its lower edge. I will discuss this twofold possible interpretation of 
the notion of ‘below’/ ‘under’ in §3.13, when discussing the use of hupd. In 
example (20) hupér profiles the end-point of an imaginary upward path. These 
examples are similar to (5) and (6), except for the fact that the orientation 
here is clearer: the trajector is located north of the landmark. North is equated 
with up, following a common convention in the Western tradition of cardinal 
orientation, which was born in the antiquity.” 

The most frequent metaphorical extension is derived from the notion of 
‘covering, by which the preposition already took the meaning ‘in defense of’ in 
Homer, as shown in example (8), and later came to mean ‘on behalf of thus 
encoding Beneficiary. This semantic development can be traced in occurrences 
such as the ones in (21); in (22) and (23) the notion of behalf is complete: 


(21) éi dé tois men somasin allotridtatois 
PTC PTC ART.DAT.PL.N PTC body:paT.PL.N of.another:sUP.DAT.PL.N 
huper tés poleds khréntai, téi dé 
over ART.GEN.F Country:GEN.F use:PRS.M/P.3PL ART.DAT.F PTC 
gnomei oikeiotatei es to prassein ti 
intellect:paT.z personal:suP.DAT.F to ART.N/A dO:INE.PRS INDEE.N/A 
huper autés 
over DEM.GEN.F 
“their bodies they use generously in their country’s cause; their intellect 
they save to be employed in her service” (Th. 1.70.6); 


(22) makhémenos... huper humén 
fight:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM Over 2PL.GEN 
“fighting on your behalf” (Pl. Laws 642c); 
(23) ego dn se huper toti Héllenos 
lsG.NOM PTC 2sG.ACC Over ART.GEN Greek:GEN 
etisdmeén 
punish:aor.MID.1sG 
“I would have punished you on behalf of the Greek” (Hdt 2.115.4). 


Note that the notion of ‘covering’ here is reinterpreted as substitution of the 
landmark by the trajector. The notion of behalf is made clear especially by ex- 
ample (23). This is the common way to express Behalf Beneficiary, which is 
sometimes also expressed by pré or anti, as we have seen in §3.7 and 3.8. In the 
case of hupér, it is the notion of physical covering that explains the shift to this 
type of Beneficiary: if the trajector is over the landmark, it covers the landmark, 
which, as a consequence, remains invisible. The trajector, which is visible, if we 
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hupér 
point of view 


JN 


it: 


Lm. 


Figure 23. 


take a vantage point above it, seems to stand in the place of the landmark, 
and thus replace it, as in the schema of Figure 23. The notion of physical re- 
placement in a dynamic state of affairs is then understood as implying that the 
trajector acts in the place, or on behalf, of the replaced landmark. 

The meaning ‘about’ continues after Homer; hupér with the genitive can 
occasionally encode Area with verbs of ‘saying, as in (24). Much more fre- 
quently, it encodes Area with verbs of ‘fearing’ as in (25) and (26); note how- 
ever that it does not extend to Cause: 


(24) huper tot Dios — agoretion 
over ART.GEN Z.:GEN speak:PART.PRS.NOM 
“in speaking of Zeus” (Pl. Laws 776e); 
(25) deimaind huper humé6n 
fear:prs.lsG over 2PL.GEN 
“I fear what may befall you” (Hdt. 8.1406.3); 


(26) epeidé edeisate hupéer humén kai oukh hém6én — to 
after fear:aoR.2PL over 2PL.GEN and NEG 1PL.GEN ART.N/A 
pléon 
INDEF.N/A 


“(your coming was prompted) quite as much by fear for yourselves as for 
us” (Th. 1.74.3). 


With verbs of emotion, hupér with the genitive often denotes the (moslty hu- 
man) entity which serves as an indirect cause for the emotion, but not the cause 
of emotion itself, as shown in (26) (see further $3.15 and 3.16). The landmark 
denotes what the emotion is about, rather than what brings about the emotion. 

After Homer, the accusative with hupér is found with spatial meaning only 
twice in Herodotus, and occasionally in Attic: 
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(27) rhiptéousi huper ton démon 
throw:PRS.3PL over ART.ACC house:acc 
“(they) throw it over the house” (Hdt. 4.188); 

(28) ton gar oréon... ton huper Mémphin 
ART.GEN.PL.N PTC mountain:GEN.PL.N ART.GEN.PL.N over M.:ACC.F 
polin keiménon to metaxu 
city:ACC.F lie:PART.PRS.M/P.GEN.PL.N ART.N/A between 
“the territory between the ranges of mountains beyond the city of Mem- 
phis” (Hdt. 2.10.1); 

(29) aph hott gegonos emeénuthé polemos 
around REL.GEN.N be:PART.PF.NOM record:AOR.P.3SG War:NOM 
tois th’ hupér Hérakleias  stélas éxo 
ART.DAT.PL.M PTC over H.:acc.PL.F pillar:acc.PL.F outside 
katoikotsin kai tois entds pdsin 
dwell:PART.PRS.DAT.PL.M and ART.DAT.PL.M inside all:DaT.PL.M 
“since the war occurred, as is recorded, between the dwellers beyond the 
pillars of Heracles and all that dwelt within them” (Pl. Criti. 108e). 


In (27) the preposition profiles a trajectory of the trajector across and be- 
yond a landmark; here the occurrence of hupér can be understood as profil- 
ing the overcoming of the landmark. The other two occurrences are harder 
to explain, if we translate hupér with ‘above’, as is currently done. In particu- 
lar, example (28) seems to denote the same relative position of trajector and 
landmark as in (18) where the genitive occurs; note, however, that the alter- 
nation between cases is always meaningful in Classical Greek. On the other 
hand, if we take hupér in (28) to mean ‘beyond’, as in (29), the difference 
between genitive and accusative becomes clear: in (28) and (29) the prepo- 
sition with the accusative profiles a horizontal trajectory, while in (18) and 
other similar occurrences the relation holds on a vertical line. Note further 
that the idea of limit, which appears to be the most relevant feature of hupér 
with the accusative, as shown by its metaphorical use, applies well to example 
(29), since the pillars of Hercules were conceived as the limits of the world in 
Antiquity. 
In Attic authors, hupér can also refer to Time: 


(30) neén gar makr6n spanisantés pote pros 
ship:GEN.PL.E PTC long:GEN.PL.F lack:PART.AOR.NOM.PL ever toward 
ton Aiginéton huper ta Médika polemon 
ART.ACC from.A.:GEN.PL Over ART.N/A.PL Pearsian:N/A.PL Wwar:ACC 
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“when you were in want of ships of war for the war against the Aeginetans, 
before the Persian invasion” (Th. 1.41.2); 

(31) hupeér ten megistén phthoran hudasin 
over ART.ACC.F great:suP.ACC.F destruction:acc.F water:DAT.PL 
“before the greatest destruction by water” (Pl. Tm. 23c). 


The landmark again is conceived as setting a limit; note that the meaning of 
hupér in Time expressions is hard to understand, if we see time as flowing from 
past onwards, and take its origin (i.e. the past) as a view point, assuming, as 
we usually do, that the past lies ‘behind’ us. Indeed, if we do so we have the 
impression that the limit set by hupér is not surpassed, and the meaning of 
the preposition is ‘before’, rather than ‘beyond’. But if we take the present as 
viewpoint for both the past and the future, the meaning ‘beyond’ applies again, 
as shown in Figure 24. 

The conception that the Greeks (and the early Indo-European peoples) had 
of the past has been the matter of extensive discussion. Apparently, a view ac- 
cording to which the past lies before us had been replaced, already before Plato’s 
times, by the current view, which sets the past behind us. The use of hupér in 
examples such as (30) and (31) may be taken as a remant of the earlier con- 
ception, although much more material should be investigated to draw clear 
conclusions.* 

Metaphorical use of hupér with the accusative is the most extended in 
Attic-Ionic; the landmark is understood as a limit and the trajector as being 
located beyond it. Note that in these examples there is no need to understand 
the existence of a trajectory. In (32), the landmark is a concrete noun with 
non-referential reading; in (33) and (34), some kind of possessed substance or 
quality; often, we find a quantity denoted by a numeral, as in (35): 


past > present > future orientation present > rest of time orientation 


Figure 24. Types of temporal orientation 
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(32) kai gar dtinamis hupér dnthrépon hé basiléos 
and prc might:NoM.F over man:ACC ART.NOM.F king:GEN 
esti kai kheir hupermekes. 
be:prs.3sG and arm:NoM.F long:NOM.F 
“for the king’s might is greater than human, and his arm is long” 
(Hdt. 8.1408.2); 


(33) oukh hupeér ten ousian poiouimenoi 
NEG Over ART.ACC.F means:Acc.F beget:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.PL 
“not begetting offspring beyond their means” (Pl. Rep. 372b); 

(34) ho te  dpeiros éstin ha kai 
ART.NOM PTC inexperienced:Nom be:pRs.3sG REL.N/A.PL and 
pleondzesthai, dia phthonon, ei ti huper 
exagerate:INF.PRS.M/P through envy:acc if INDEF.N/A over 
ten hautoti phusin akouoi 
ART.ACC.F REFL.3SG.GEN.M nature:Acc.F hear:opT.PRs.3sG 
“the listener who has no direct experience will perceive the exposition 
as exaggerated, because of envy, if he hears anything that surpasses his 
nature” (Th. 2.35.2); 

(35) apékteinan te  hupér khilious 
kill:aor.3PL PTC over thousand:acc.PL 
“they killed more than a thousand (of them)” (Th. 4.25.9). 


In the course of this section a number of things about the meaning of hupér 
have become apparent, that demonstrate how the genitive and the accusative 
actually indicated different types of location, also in occurrences in which they 
are often translated as overlapping. An important point that must be kept in 
mind is that, already in Homer, hupér with the accusative only expressed verti- 
cality in its usage with multiplex trajectors, denoting multidirectional Path. In 
its usage with simplex trajectors in Direction expressions, on the other hand, 
the preposition indicated that the landmark is a limit setting entity placed on a 
horizontal trajectory with respect to the initial position of the trajector. Since 
the function of denoting multidirectional Path was lost after Homer, and given 
the fact that the metaphorical use of hupér was based on its directional mean- 
ing, later occurrences of the preposition in space expressions must not be taken 
as meaning ‘above’, but rather ‘beyond’. 
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3.13 HUPO 


The particle hupé means ‘under’, ‘below, ‘beneath’; as its opposite hupér it has 
cognates in a number of other Indo-European languages (e.g. Latin sub, with 
the same meaning). 

An example of hupo used as a free adverb is: 


(1) dué ad hupod puthménes ésan 
two PTC under support:NoM.PL be:IMPE.3PL 
“underneath (the cup) were two supports” (II. 11.635). 


Usage of hupo as a preverb is frequent; the particle adds a local specification 
to the verbal meaning, as in hupobdllein, ‘to throw/lay under’, from bdllein, 
‘to throw’. 

As a preposition, hupé is very productive; it takes all three cases, and 
presents very interesting semantic developments. 

Associated with the dative in Homer, hupé expresses Location, and occa- 
sionally Direction, whereby the dative profiles the endpoint of motion. As En- 
glish ‘beneath’, hupo can refer to two different areas with respect to the physical 
space occupied by the landmark, ie. the area below it, or the area located at its 
lower edge, as shown in Figure 25. 

The above difference is demonstrated in the use of the preposition with 
the dative, see for example (2) (meaning (a)) vs. (3) (meaning (b)), and with 
the accusative in both Direction and Location expressions, see (32) vs. (34); 
and (38) vs. (39). With the ablatival genitive we find meaning (b) once, with 
a compound preposition, hupék (ex. (19)), while the genitive expressing Loca- 
tion is limited to meaning (a). This matter will be discussed further below, in 
the sections devoted to each case. 

The dative with hupo is most frequently found in Location expressions: 


(a) Lm. (b) Lm. 
O @) 
Tr: Tr. 


Figure 25. Areas denoted by hupé 
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(2) tdi ad hupo possi mégas pelemizet’ 
DEM.DAT.M PTC under foot:DAT.PL great:nom quake:IMPE.M/P.3sG 
Olumpos 
O.:NOM 


“and beneath his feet great Olympus quaked” (Il. 8.443); 


(3) pollon gar rh apdneuthe neédn mdrnanto 
very pTc prc far ship:GEN.PL.F fight:IMPF.M/P.3PL 
thodon teikhei hiipo Troon 


swift:GEN.PL.F wall:par under Trojan:GEN.PL 
“for far from the swift ships were they fighting beneath the wall of the 
Trojans” (II. 17.403—404); 


(4) guidso mén sphoin huph’ harmasin okéas 
cripple:rut.lsc ptc 3pu.paT under chariot:DaT.PL swift:acc.PL 
hippous 


horse:ACc.PL 
“T will cripple their swift horses beneath the chariot” (JI. 8.402). 


The meaning ‘beneath’ = ‘at the lower edge’ could shift occasionally to the 
meaning ‘behind’ in Homer. The conceptual link is provided by an equation 
‘above’ : ‘beneath’ = ‘before’ : ‘behind’. There are many similarities between the 
position ‘beneath’ and the position ‘behind’ a referent, among others, the fact 
that both being beneath and being behind imply being away from the visible 
field.’ This semantic shift in Homer occurs when the landmark is a shield: 
(5) sté ad dr hup  Aiantos sdket Telamoniddao 
stand:aor.3sG pTc pTc under A.:GEN  shield:pat of.T::GEN 


“and took his stand beneath the shield of Aias, son of Telamon” 
(II. 8.267).? 


For a location underground, the expressions hupo gaiés/géi/khthoni, found in 
later epics,’ do not occur in Homer. A formulaic expression is hupé ketithesi 
gaiés, ‘beneath the depths of the earth. The word kezithos, only attested in this 
formula in the Homeric poems, derives from the verb kezithein, ‘to hide’; it can 
be taken to mean ‘hidden area. The formula thus denotes an area located at a 
very deep profundity, much deeper than just under the surface of the earth.* 

As with other prepositions, the dative in Homer may be found in Direction 
expressions; in this case, the endpoint of motion is profiled: 


(6) kéleusen démnv’ hup’  aithouiséi thémenai 
order:aor.3sG bed:n/a.pL under porch:pat.F place:INF.AOR 
“she ordered to place bedsteads beneath the porch” (Od. 4.296-297). 
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On the metaphorical plane, we find an extension based on the conceptual op- 
position between up and down. The local meaning of hupo denotes a relation 
of inferiority, following a frequently found metaphor based on orientation. Ac- 
cording to Lakoff and Johnson (1980: 15) “Having control or force is up; being 
subject to control or force is down... Physical basis: Physical size typically cor- 
relates with physical strength, and the victor in a fight is typically on top”. Based 
on this metaphor, we find a number of occurrences where hupo with the dative 
and human referents denotes Agent:° 


(7) hupd  Troessi daménai 
under Trojan:DAT.PL conquer:INE.AOR.P 
“to be conquered beneath the Trojans” (II. 13.98); 

(8) hoi6 to ge  léonte duod oreos 
INDEE.NOM.DU DEM.NOM.DU PTC lion:NoM.DU two mountain:GEN 
koruphéisin etraphétén hupo métri 
top:DAT.PL.F feed:aor.p.3pU under mother:DAT.F 
“like two lions upon the mountain tops are reared by their mother” 
(Il. 5.554555); 

(9) alla kai autoi hup’  Argeioisi phébonto 
but and DEM.NoM.PL under Argive:paT.PL flee:IMPE.M/P.3PL 
“but themselves were driven in flight before the Argives” (I/. 11.121). 


The shift from location to agency is made clear by example (10): 


(10) dleté te  stenakhon hupd gamphéléisi 
perish:AOR.MID.3SG PTC groan:PART.PRS.NOM under jaws:DAT.PL.E 
léontos, hés hupd Patrokloi Lukion agos 
lion:cEN so under P:pat  Lycian:GEN.pL.M chief:Nom 
aspistaon kteinémenos menéaine 
with.shield:GEN.PL.M kill:pART.PRS.M/P.NOM wrestle:IMPE.3SG 
“with a groan he perished beneath the jaws of the lion; even so beneath 
Patroclus did the leader of the Lycian shieldman struggle in death” 

(II. 16. 489-491). 


Here hupo gamphéléisi léontos, ‘under the jaws of a lion, denotes causation, but 
also refers to an actual location: note further that the verb dleto, ‘he perished’, 
is never used as a lexical passive of the verb ‘to kill, although the subject is a 
Patient. In the second part of the simile, we find hupo Patrokléi, which can be 
taken as a real Agent phrase, because it comes with a medio-passive form of the 
verb kteinein, ‘to kill’. 
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Local meaning is also present in occurrences where the landmark denotes 
an instrument, or the hand of the agent: 


(11) eméi ad hupo douri daménta 
Poss.1sG.DAT PTC under spear:DAT conquer:PART.AOR.P.ACC 
“conquered beneath my spear” (II. 5.653). 


Note that in cases such as (11) with hupo douri, ‘under the spear’, or with hupo 
khersi, ‘under the hand’, although the landmark is used as an instrument, the 
Instrument phrases also contains mention of the agent, denoted by a possessive 
expression (as in (11)), which syntactically is part of the PP. 

In a few examples hupo with the dative with an animate landmark co- 
occurs with another Agent expression (the subject), and must be taken as 
expressing Intermediary, as in 


(12) ton toth’ hup’ Idomenéi Poseiddén eddmasse 
DEM.Acc then under [.:paT P:NoM  conquer:AOR.38G 
“Poseidon subdued him through Idomeneus” (II. 13.434). 


The following context indicates that Idomeneus actually performed the action 
denoted in the sentence: “but as he stood fixed, even as a pillar or a tree, high 
and leafy, the warrior Idomeneus smote him with a thrust of his spear full upon 
the breast” (I. 13.437—439); however, intentionality is attributed to Poseidon, 
in conformity with the definition of Intermediary (see Chapter 1). As we have 
seen in §3.9, the semantic role Intermediary is expressed through did with the 
genitive from Herodotus onward; occasionally, hup6 with the genitive can also 
express Intermediary in Herodotus (see below, example (58)). 

The paths of semantic extension followed by the two expressions are not 
the same: did with the genitive, which in the local sense denotes Path, profiles 
the passing of intentionality originating in the agent through the intermedi- 
ary; a further extension of did with the genitive is Instrument (see §3.9 for 
details). On the other hand, hupo with the dative profiles the final segment of 
the event, i.e. the effect of the intermediary’s action. Accordingly, as already 
remarked, hupé with the dative does not develop an instrumental meaning; 
rather, it occurs in Cause expressions: 
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(13) hés @ hét apo platéos ptudphin... throiskosin 
as ptc when from broad:cENn shovel:GeN  leap:suBJ.PRS.3PL 
kuamot melanokhroes ... pnoiéi hupo  liguréi kai 
bean:Nom.PL darkskinned:Nom.pPL wind:pat.F under shrill:pat.e and 
likmétéros eroél 
winnower:GEN strength:DAT.F 
“as from a broad shovel the dark-skinned beans leap because of the shrill 
wind and the might of the winnower” (JI. 13.588-590). 


Note that, similar to did with the accusative, evaluation of the cause may be 
neutral, as in (13), negative, as in (14), or positive, as in (15);° furthermore, 
human referents can appear as causes, as in (14) and (16): 


(14) hos dr hup’ Aineiai te kai Heéktori kotiroi 
so prc under A.:pat prc and H.:par youth:Nom.PL 
Akhaién otlon keklegontes isan 
Achaean:GEN.PL doom:N/A scream:PART.PF.NOM.PL flee:IMPF.3PL 
“so before Aeneas and Hector fled the youths of the Achaeans, shrieking 
cries of doom” (Il. 17.758-759); 

(15) hos kh’ ho xeinos ... pompéi huph’ hemetérei 
that PTC DEM.NOM stranger:NoM sending:paT.F under poss.1PL.DAT.F 
hen patrida gaian hiketai 
POSS.3SG.ACC.F native:acc.F land:acc.F reach:sUBJ.AOR.MID.3SG 
“that the stranger may under our sending come to his native land” 

(Od. 7.192-193); 


(16) he rv hupdo Tundaréoi krateréphrone 
DEM.NOM.F PTC under of.T:paT  stout.heart:acc.pu 
geinato paide 
generate:AOR.MID.3S8G son:ACC.DU 
“she bore to Tyndareus two sons, stout of heart” (Od. 11.299). 


The genitive with hupo can have an ablatival meaning and express Source, as in 


(17) aipsa ad hupo_ thrénou érto 
straightway prc under throne:GEN rise:AOR.MID.3SG 
“straightway he rose from beneath the throne” (Od. 22.364); 

(18) hoi ad hippous men ltisan hupo  zugott 
DEM.NOM PTC horse:acc.PL PTC loose:Aor.3PL under yoke:GEN 
“they loosed the horses from beneath the yoke” (Od. 4.39). 
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As I have remarked earlier, the ablatival genitive seems only to denote motion 
from beneath the lower edge of a landmark (Figure 25a) and not from a loca- 
tion close to the lower edge (Figure 25b). In the latter case, we find a compound 
preposition, as shown in example (19), to be compared with (3) with the dative 
and (34) with the accusative: 


(19) teikheos aién hupék kat’ amaxiton essevionto 
wall:ceN ever from.under down carriage.road:acc run:IMPE.M/P.3PL 
“they sped, ever away from under the wall along the wagon-track” 
(II. 22.146). 


In a number of other occurrences, the genitive with hupod denotes Location. It 
sometimes comes very close to hupo with the dative, as shown in comparison 
with (2) and (20): 


(20) autar hupd khthon smerdaléon kondbize podén 
etc under earth:nom.F wondrously resound:1mpr.3sG foot:GEN.PL 
auton te kai hippon 


DEM.GEN.PL PTC and horse:GEN.PL 
“the earth echoed wondrously beneath the tread of men and horses” 
(Il. 2.465-466). 


However, differences between the two cases can be found. In the first place, and 
similar to the ablatival genitive, the genitive in Location expressions only con- 
forms to the schema of Figure 25a, and not to that of Figure 25b. Furthermore, 
there are differences in the types of landmark that can occur in the genitive: 
for example, for a location underground hupo khthonds occurs twice, while, as 
I have remarked, there are no corresponding occurrences with the dative (but 
see, with the accusative, ex. (40)): 


(21) hékhi bdthiston hupd khthonés — esti bérethron 
where deep:sup.N/A under earth:GEN.F be:prs.3sG gulftn/a 
“where is the deepest gulf beneath the earth” (II. 8.14); 
(22) ou gdr po etéthapto hupo  khthonos 
NEG PTC PTC bury:PLPF.M/P.3sG under earth:GEN.E 
euruodeiés 
broad.wayed:GEN.EF 
“not yet had he been buried beneath the broad-wayed earth” (Od. 11.52). 


The above examples are also interesting in the light of the relation between 
hupo and katd. As we have already seen in §3.11, katd with the genitive could 
be used in a resultative sense, when it indicated the end of an implied trajec- 
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tory, sometimes denoting a final location of a trajector below a landmark (cf. 
examples (6) and (8) in §3.11). Example (21) does not imply any trajectory (a 
gulf cannot be positioned underground as a result of motion); however, exam- 
ple (22) is similar to the occurrences with katd, among other things because 
it contains a pluperfect verb form, derived from the perfect stem, which often 
has resultative meaning (see §3.11 Fn. 2). 

Finally, I would like to draw attention to occurrences such as the following: 


(23) krédemnon hupd stérnoio  tdnussen 
veil:n/A under breast:GEN stretch:Aor.3sG 
“he stretched the veil beneath his breast” (Od. 5.373); 

(24) hupsi d aéllé skidnath’ hupo 
high prc whirlwind:nom.r spread:1mpE.M/P.3sG under 
nephéon 
cloud:GEN.PL.F 
“on high a cloud of dust was spinning beneath the clouds” 
(II. 16.374-375). 


The above examples require that the landmark is an extended area, as shown 
especially by the occurrence of the verb tdnussen, ‘he stretched’, in (23); I will 
come back to these examples in the discussion of the local meaning of hupé 
with the accusative. 

The similarity between hupé with the dative and with the genitive goes 
beyond spatial usage and also concerns Agent and Cause. Agent phrases with 
passive verbs or with lexical passives occur in the following examples: 


(25)  polloi huph’ Héktoros androphénoio __thnéiskontes 
many:NoM.PL under H.:cGEN man.slaying:GEN die:PART.PRS.NOM.PL 
piptosi 


fall:suBJ.PRS.3PL 
“many will fall, killed by man-slaying Hector” (Il. 1.242—243); 


(26) moi?’ hupo  Patrokloio Menoitiddao daménai 
fate:NOM.F under P.:GEN of.M.:GEN  kill:1NF.AoR.P 
“that it is fated that (Sarpedon) be slain by Patroclus, son of Menoetius” 
(II. 16.434). 


Cause can also be expressed by hupo with the genitive; note that there are no 
examples similar to (15) with the dative (positive evaluation): 
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(27) to men exetélesse kai ouk ethélous’ hup’ 
DEM.N/A PTC finish:Aor.3sG and NEG wish:PART.PRS.NOM.F under 
andnkés 
force:GEN.F 


“she finished it against her will, perforce” (Od. 2.110); 


(28) kai tote de m ekéleusen epotrunousa 
and then prc Isc.acc order:aor.3sG awake:PART.PRS.NOM.F 
néesthai Zenos hup  angeliés, @ kai néos 
ZO:INF.PRS.MID Z.:GEN under message:GEN.F PTC and mind:Nom 
etrapet’ autés 
turn:AOR.MID.3SG DEM.GEN.F 
“then she roused me and ordered me to go, either because of some message 
from Zeus, or because her own mind was turned” (Od. 7.262—263). 


The fact that causes encoded through hupo with the genitive can be presented 
as neutral or negative, but not as positive, means that they are conceptualized as 
more constraining than causes encoded by means of hupé with the dative; it can 
be one of the reasons why only hupé with the genitive survived after Homer in 
Cause (and Agent) expressions, while hupo with the dative lost causal meaning. 

With passive verb forms or lexical passives, hupo with the genitive mostly 
occurs with animate nouns; in particular, there are no occurrences with the 
word for ‘spear’ (cf. example (11) above, with the dative), and only one with a 


word denoting the hands: 
(29) hots héthen heinek’ épaskhon hup’ Aréos 
DEM.ACC.PL 3SG.GEN.F for endure:IMPE.3PL under A.:GEN 
palamdon 


hand:GEN.PL.F 
“that for her sake they had endured at the hands of Ares” (JI. 3.128). 


In general, inanimate nouns in the genitive with hupé are abstract: as with other 
prepositions, the occurrence of an abstract noun triggers the shift to an abstract 
meaning.’ The few inanimate nouns co-occurring with passive verbs, as in (30) 
and (31), can be taken as expressing Cause, rather than Agent (or Force): 


(30) Akhaious déidsein... orinoménous hupo 
Achaean:acc.PL slay:INF.FUT stir:PART.PRS.M/P.ACC.PL under 
kapnou 
smoke:GEN 


“to destroy the Achaeans, made insane by the smoke” (II. 9.242-243); 
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(31)  teireto ad’ andrén thumos hup 
Oppress:IMPF.M/P.3SG PTC Man:GEN.PL spirittNom under 
eiresiés alegeinés 
TOWINY:GEN.F grievOUS:GEN.F 
“and the spirit of the men was worn by the grievous rowing” (Od. 10.78). 


As I remarked in Luraghi (2000b), hupé, both with the dative and with the 
genitive, frequently co-occurs with intransitive verbs of active voice, which are 
normally considered lexical passives, such as daménai, ‘to be subdued’, piptein, 
‘to fall’, thnéiskein, ‘to die’, that takes the meaning ‘to be killed’, and phetigein, 
‘to flee; that takes the meaning ‘to put to flight’. Note that what triggers passive 
interpretation is the occurrence of an expression that can be interpreted as an 
Agent phrase.* 

As remarked in De La Villa (1998), the dative is not only more frequent 
than the genitive in Agent phrases with hupé, but its use is more varied: in par- 
ticular, there are no Intermediary expressions with the genitive. I have shown 
further that the occurrence of the genitive is semantically more restricted in 
Cause expressions, too, and that the occurrence of nouns denoting instruments 
is infrequent with the genitive. According to De La Villa, the wider semantic 
range of the dative should be taken as the reason why in later Greek only hupé 
with the genitive remained in use as an Agent expression. I will address this 
question further below. 

The Homeric usage of hupo with the accusative includes Direction and 
Location expressions. Direction expressions occur in the following examples: 


(32) hippous zeuxath’ huph hérmat’ 
horse:acc.PL yoke:IMPT.AOR.2PL under car:N/A.PL 
dgontes 


lead:PART.PRS.NOM.PL 
“yoke the swift horses leading them beneath the car” (Od. 3.475-476); 


(33) epei otin, Patrokle, sei htisteros eim’ hupo 
since PTC P:voc  2sG.GEN second:Nom go:FUT.lsG under 
gaian 
earth:acc.F 


“since I shall after you, Patroclus, pass beneath the earth” (JI. 18.333); 


(34) aiskhistos dé aner hupo Ilion élthe 
evil:sUP.NOM PTC man:NOoM under I.:N/A come:AOR.3SG 
“he was the most evil-favored man that came to Ilios” (JI. 2.216); 
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(35) hos Trées potamoio kata  deinoio rhéethra 
so Trojan:NoM.PL river:GEN down dreadful:GeNn stream:N/A.PL 
ptdsson hupd krémnous 
shrink:impr.3PL under bank:acc.PL 
“even so cowered the Trojans in the streams of the dread river beneath the 
steep banks” (II. 21.25—-26); 

(36) hos eipoiis’ hupd pénton edtiseto 
SO Say:PART.AOR.NOM.F under sea:acc plunge:AOR.MID.3sG 
kumainonta 
rise:PART.PRS.ACC 
“so saying she plunged beneath the surging sea” (Od. 4.425). 


Example (32) is parallel to (4) with the locatival dative and (18) with the abla- 
tival genitive. In example (33) the word gaian, ‘earth, occurs, which is common 
with the accusative, while, as already remarked, it does not occur in the other 
cases (see further (40), in a Location expression). Example (34) shows that the 
accusative of motion can occur in the schema of Figure 25b. In example (35) we 
find a shift: “below = ‘behind’ = ‘hiding’ similar to the shift discussed in exam- 
ple (5), that occasionally occurs in later Greek as well (see example (61) from 
Herodotus). Finally, in example (36) hup6 occurs with the verb diein, ‘to dive’, 
similar to kata with the accusative in example (11) of $3.11. The difference be- 
tween the two prepositions is in profiling: while katd profiles the downward 
trajectory, hupo profiles on the relation of inferiority between the trajector and 
the landmark. 
Location expressions are shown below: 


(37) hownek’ dristoi hippon héssoi éasin hup’ 
because best:NoM.PL horse:GEN.PL REL.NOM.PL be:prs.3PL under 
6 t eélibn te 
dawn:acc.F PTC sun:ACC PTC 
“because they were the best of all horses that are beneath the dawn and 
the sun” (Il. 5.266—267); 

(38) @ pou éti zodousin hup augas eelioio 
PTC PTC PTC live:pRs.3PL under ray:ACC.PL.F sun:GEN 
“if they are still living beneath the rays of the sun” (Od. 15.349); 

(39) hoi ad ékhon Arkadién hupd Kullénés 
DEM.NOM.PL PTC have:IMPF.3PL A.:acc. = under K.:GEN.F 
ros aipu 
mountain:n/A steep:N/A 
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“and those who held Arcadia beneath the steep mountain of Cyllene” 
CI. 2.603); 

(40) Gé te kai Eélios kai Erinties, hai th 
earth:NOM.F PTC and sun:NoM and E.:NOM.PL.F DEM.NOM.PL.E PTC 
hupo  gaian anthropous  tinuntai 
under earth:acc.F man:acc.PL punish:PRs.M/P.3PL 
“Earth and Sun, and the Erinyes, that under earth take vengeance on men” 
(II. 19.259-260). 


Examples (37) and (38) denote Location of a trajector under a multiplex land- 
mark. Note, however, that neither plexity nor continuity of either the trajec- 
tor or the landmark appears to be relevant for the opposition between the ac- 
cusative and the genitive in Location expression, as shown in comparison with 
the last few examples with (23) and especially (24). Example (39) shows that 
the schema of Figure 25b is also possible with the accusative in Location expres- 
sion. A difference between the accusative and the genitive is perhaps visible in 
(40), as opposed to (21). Apart from lexical variation, in (40) hupo gaian refers 
to the underworld, similar to (33) with the direction accusative and to all other 
occurrences of this expression. On the other hand, hupo khthonés in (21) has a 
more concrete meaning, denoting a precise location underground. 

More in general, the difference between Location expressions with hupé 
and the dative or genitive, on the one hand, and hupo with the accusative 
on the other are connected to possible contact between the trajector and the 
landmark. Many languages, including English, have an opposition based on 
possible contact for prepositions that denote superiority, as in on vs. above, 
while they do not have any such pair of prepositions in the field of inferior- 
ity. The same holds for Greek, where we find epi, ‘on’ vs. hupér, ‘above’, and 
only hupoé with the meaning “‘below’/‘under’. However, as the examples show, 
the accusative with hupo in Location expressions implies lack of contact, while 
contact often holds where we find either the dative or the genitive: this point 
can be illustrated by remarking that Homer has both hupo possi (dative) and 
hupo podon (genitive), ‘under one’s feet’, but no *hupo pddas (accusative). 

The meaning of hupo with the accusative can also be shifted to the plane of 
time (two occurrences according to Chantraine 1953: 144): 


(41) pdnth’ hupd ménithmon 


all:acc under wrath:acc 
“throughout all the time of (my) wrath” (J/. 16.202). 
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In (41) hupé denotes a certain duration: a stretch of time is metaphorically 
located below a certain event, that functions as landmark, and it lasts until the 
event holds. 

In post-Homeric Greek, the local usage of hup6 is somewhat reduced for 
all cases. With the dative, Herodotus has a number of occurrences, reminiscent 
of the Homeric ones, such as 


(42) 


psophou dé ginoménou polloti, hos 
noise:GEN.M PTC become:PART.PRS.M/P.GEN.M much:GEN.M as 

oikos én phillon hupokekhuménon 
probable:n/a be:1mpr.3sG leaf:GEN.PL.N scatter:PART.PE.M/P.GEN.PL.N 
hupo — toisi post 

under ART.DAT.PL foot:DAT.PL 

“a great noise arose like leaves being crushed underfoot” (Hdt. 7.218.1); 


or hup’harmasin, ‘under the yoke’ (for the latter expression, see below, in the 
discussion of example (62)). Plato has very few examples of local meaning: 


(43) 


ti pot’ dr’ ésti to para ten pétran 
INT.N/A PTC PTC be:PRS.3SG ART.N/A by  ART.ACC.F rock:Acc.F 
touth’ hestanai phantazomenon hupo tini 
INDEE.N/A stand:INE.PF appear:PART.PRS.M/P.N/A under INDEF.DAT.N 
déndroi? 

tree:DAT.N 


“what is that which is visible standing beside the rock under a tree?” 
(Pl. Phib. 38d). 


However, other authors have a more varied local usage: in particular, Aristotle 
employs hup6 with the dative in a spatial sense in passages where the dative ap- 
pears to denote close contact between the trajector and the landmark; as we will 
see below, possible differences conveyed by the accusative are not always clear: 


(44) 


ho dé dastipous méonos kai entos ékhei 
ART.NOM PTC hare:Nom only:Nom and inside have:prs.3sG 
ton gnathon __ trikhas kai hupo tots 
ART.GEN.PL jaW:GEN.PL hair:acc.pL.e and under ART.DAT.PL 
posin 

foot:DAT.PL 


“the hare is the only animal known to have hair inside its mouth and 
underneath its feet” (Arist. HA 519a23); 
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(45) 6 te hupo  tois resin ékhein 
ART.N/A PTC under ART.DAT.PL mountain:DAT.PL have:INE.PRS 
tas pegas 


ART.ACC.PL.E SOUIC€:ACC.PL.F 
“the fact that (rivers) have their sources beneath mountains” 
(Arist. Mete. 350b27). 


Example (46) contains a metaphorical use of local hupo with the dative, which 
denotes inclusion: 


(46) hoti to hupo — tais geometriais te kai 
that aART.N/A under ART.DAT.PL.F geometry:DAT.PL.F PTC and 
tais tautes adelphais tékhnais légeis 
ART.DAT.PL.E DEM.GEN.F Sister:DAT.PL.F art:DAT.PL.F speak:prs.2sG 
“that you are speaking of what falls under geometry and the kindred arts” 
(Pl. Rep. 511b). 


In (46) the metaphorical shift relies on the assumption that to be under a 
landmark means to be included in its domain. 

Shifted to the metaphorical plane, hupé denotes a relation of inferiority, 
both in Herodotus and in Attic writers. The metaphor is based on the notion 
of dominance, symmetrical to the meaning of English over in expressions such 
as to rule over (see Radden 1989b: 557): 


(47) tas dallas polias pdsas tas 
ART.ACC.PL.F INDEE.ACC.PL.F City:ACC.PL.F all:ACC.PL.F ART.ACC.PL.E 
tautei hup’ heoutoisi epoiesanto 
there under REFL.3PL.DAT.M make:AOR.MID.3PL 
“they made subject to them all the other cities of that region” 

(Hdt. 5.103.2); 

(48) ékousan Spartidtas tas poleis... huph 
learn:aor.3PL Spartan:ACC.PL ART.ACC.PL.F City:ACC.PL.F under 
hautois pepoiéménous 
REFL.3PL.DAT.M make:PART.PF.M/P.ACC.PL 
“they learned that the Spartans had subjected to their power the cities” 
(Isoc. 12.166). 


This usage is based on the same metaphor that lies behind semantic extension 
in Homer: yet, the meanings that developed in Homeric Greek, most notably 
Agent and Cause, no longer occur in literary Attic-Ionic. Indeed, the origi- 
nal spatial meaning of the preposition is much stronger in Attic-Ionic, even 
in metaphorical usage, than it was in Homer. After Homer, the metaphor that 
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equates spatial superiority to control turns out to apply to agency and causation 
with hupo and the genitive only (see below); while hupo with the dative denotes 
a less active involvement. This point can further be demonstrated through ex- 
ample (49), where, in spite of the co-occurrence of a passive verb form, the 
hupo phrase does not express Agent: 


(49)  toti pheidolou ekeinou kai oligarkhikott 
ART.GEN.M thrifty:GEN.M DEM.GEN.M and oligarchical:GEN.M 
génoit’ an oimati huds hupo 
be:OPT.AOR.MID.3SG PTC suppose:PRS.M/P.1sG son:NOM under 
toi patri tethramménos en tois ekeinou 
ART.DAT father:DAT rear:PART.PE.M/P.NOM iN ART.DAT.PL DEM.GEN.M 
éthesi? 
way:DAT.PL 


“our thrifty oligarchical man would have a son bred under his father’s law, 
according to his ways?” (PI. Rep. 558d). 


In (49), hupo t6i patri tethrammeénos does not mean ‘brought up by his father’, 
but rather, ‘brought up according to his father’s orders’: there is control and 
intentionality on the side of the referent of the hupé phrase, but not actual 
performance of the action. 

Local usage of the genitive with hupo is extremely limited. In Herodotus 
we find just one Location expression: 


(50) hoi hippous tas hupo tou harmatos 
3sG.DAT horse:ACC.PL.F ART.ACC.PL.F under ART.GEN chariot:GEN 
nemomeénas 
graze:PART.PRS.M/P.ACC.PL.E 
“his horses, which were grazing yoked to the chariot” (Hdt. 4.8.3). 


This passage is only apparently similar to (18) from Homer: in (18), the geni- 
tive had an ablatival value; in (50), on the other hand, the PP expresses Loca- 
tion. Indeed, hupé with the genitive after Homer does not seem to have abla- 
tival meaning (at least in prose). The few PPs with spatial reference display a 
shift from Source to Location, possibly allowed by an ablative-locative transfer 
of the type described in §1.2.1.1. 

Plato has some occurrences of hupo gés, ‘underground, hup6é mdlés, ‘arm 
in arm’ and few other expressions, where the meaning apparently comes very 
close to the meaning of hup6 with the dative: 


(51) 
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hé te at pege khariestaté hupo tés 
ART.NOM.F PTC PTC spring:NOM.F pretty:sUP.NOM.F under ART.GEN.F 
platanou rhei 

plane.tree:GEN.F flow:pRs.3sG 

“the spring is very pretty as it flows under the plane tree” (Pl. Phdr. 230b). 


A somewhat more extended local use of hupé with the genitive, that also in- 
cludes ablatival function, returns in Xenophon, but nowhere else is it attested 
in Attic-Ionic prose.’ 

By far the majority of occurrences in all Attic-Ionic writers is constituted 
by Agent and Cause expressions. Both semantic roles occur in (52): 


(52) 


hupd dé  megdtheos tés polios, hos légetai 

under PTC greatness:GEN ART.GEN.F City:GEN.F aS Say:PRS.M/P.3SG 
hupo tén tauitéi oikéménon, ton 

under ART.GEN.PL.M there dwell:PART.PE.M/P.GEN.PL.M ART.GEN.PL.M 
peri ta éskhata tés polios 

about ART.N/A.PL extreme:N/A.PL ART.GEN.F City:GEN.F 

healokoton tots to méson 
conquer:PART.PE.GEN.PL.M ART.ACC.PL ART.N/A middle:n/A 

oikéontas ton Babulonion ou manthdnein 
dwell:PART.PRS.ACC.PL ART.GEN.PL B.:GEN.PL NEG Know:INE.PRS 
healokétas 

conquer:PART.PE.ACC.PL 

“by reason of the great size of the city — so say those who dwell there — 
those in the outer parts of it were overcome, yet the dwellers in the middle 
of Babylon part knew nothing of it” (Hdt. 1.191.6). 


Agent expressions with lexical passives also occur, as in Homer: 


(53) 


ek Naxou éphugon andres ton 

out.of N.:GEN escape:AOR.3PL Man:NOM.PL ART.GEN.PL 

pakhéon hupo tot démou 

wealthy:GEN.PL under ART.GEN people:GEN 

“certain men of substance, being banished from Naxos by the common- 
alty” (Hdt. 5.30.1). 


In Cause expressions with hupd we mostly find abstract nouns; Herodotus, in 
particular, offers no parallels to the occurrences of concrete nouns in Cause 
expressions with did and the accusative, such as examples (48)—(49) of §3.9: 
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(54) hupd  pletheos oudeis an eipot arithmon 
under multitude:GEN INDEE.NOM PTC Say:OPT.AOR.3sG number:acc 
“no one could tell the number, so many they were (lit.: ‘because of the 
multitude’)” (Hdt. 7.187.1); 


(55) hoi anthropoi  hupod tot katimatos mélanes 
ART.NOM.PL Man:NOM.PL under ART.GEN heat:GeN  black:NoM.PL 
eontes 
be:PART.PRS.NOM.PL 
“the men of the country are black by reason of the heat” (Hdt. 2.22.3). 


Inanimate nouns denoting concrete entities appear with passive verbs and de- 
note Force (or non-prototypical Agent), rather than Cause (as they would with 
did plus accusative):!° 


(56) ei mén gar hupd odontos toi eipe teleutésein 
if prc prc under teeth:cEN 2sG.DAT say:AOR.3SG die:INF.FUT 
me... nin dé hupo aikhmés 
2sG.ACC now PTC under spear:GEN.F 
‘if (the oracle) had told you I should be killed by teeth, but no, it was by a 
spear’ (Hdt. 1.39.2); 

(57) to legomenon hupo ton en Delphois 
ART.N/A Say:PART.PRS.M/P.N/A under ART.GEN.PL in D.:DAT.PL 
grammaton 


inscription:GEN.PL 
“what is said by the Delphic inscription” (Pl. PhIb. 48c). 


Occasionally, hupé with the genitive occurs in Intermediary expressions, in- 
stead of the much more frequent did with the genitive (cf. $3.9): 


(58) Leutukhides hupd kérukos — proégdreue toisi 
L.:NOM under herald:ceNn proclaim:IMPE.3sG ART.DAT.PL 
Tosi légon 


Ionian:DAT.PL say:PART.PRS.NOM 
“Leutychidas made a proclamation to the Ionians by (the voice of) a 
herald, saying ...” (Hdt. 9.98.2). 


The accusative still occurs in Direction expressions, though infrequently: 


(59) oud’ hupo ton auton — 6rophon  iénai 
NEG under ART.ACC DEM.ACC roof:ACC gO:INE.PRS 
“nor yet to come under the same roof” (PI. Rep. 417a); 
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(60) autoi men phdmenoi Pérsas pantas 
DEM.NOM.PL PTC Say:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.PL Persian:Acc.PL all:acc.PL 
sugkaléein hupod to basiléion teikhos 
call:inr.pRs under art.n/A royal:n/a wall:n/a 
“saying that they should call an assembly of all the Persians before the 
palace wall” (Hdt. 3.74.3); 


(61) kai min ekeiné...  katakriiptei hupd ten auten 
and 3sG.ACC DEM.NOM.F hide:prs.3sG under ART.ACC.F DEM.ACC.F 
thuren 
door.Acc.F 


“she hid him behind the same door” (Hdt. 1.12.1); 


(62) tots dé hippous auton... zeugnuménous 
ART.ACC.PL PTC horse:ACC.PL DEM.GEN.PL joke:PART.PRS.M/P.ACC.PL 
dé hup’ hdrmata einai oxutdtous 
prc under chariot:n/a.PL be:INEPRS swift:sUP.ACC.PL 
“their horses (are said) to be very swift when yoked to chariots” 

(Hdt. 5.9.2). 


Examples (59) and (60) show that both schemes of Figure 25 are still possible 
after Homer for the direction accusative. In (61) we again find the equation 
‘beneath’ = ‘behind? already found in Homer (cf. ex. (35)). Example (62) re- 
sembles example (32) from Homer; however, it is doubtful that this is a real 
Direction expression, and should not be taken as Location.'! 

Indeed, Location expressions with the accusative have changed with re- 
spect to Homeric Greek. In Herodotus, we find hup’harmasi/hdrmatos/hdrmata 
apparently with no major differences. It has already been remarked that local 
usage of hupo with the dative and with the genitive in Location expressions dis- 
played an overlap in Homer (see examples (2) and (20)), the major difference 
being that the genitive did not allow schema 25b. Further, I have shown that 
the most important feature of the accusative in Location expressions in Homer 
is its implication of lack of contact between the trajector and the landmark. 
Example (62) shows that this feature no longer holds in Attic-Ionic. Further 
examples where the occurrence of the accusative does not seem to convey a 
different meaning from the dative are: 


(63) to dad hupo to kranion onomédzetai prosdpon 
ART.N/A PTC under ART.N/A skull:n/a call:pRs.m/p.3sG face:N/A 
“the part that lies under the skull is called the ‘face”’ (Arist. HA 491b10); 
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(64) epei kai hosoi auton rhéousin ex 
when and INDEF.NOM.PL DEM.GEN.PL.M flow:PRS.3PL OUT.OF 
hel6én, ta hélé hupo oré 
marsh:GEN.PL ART.N/A.PL marsh:N/A.PL under mountain:N/A.PL 
keisthai — sumbainei 
lie:INE.PRS happen:PRs.3sG 
“even where (rivers) flow from marshes, the marshes in almost every case 
are found to lie below mountains” (Arist. Mete. 350b21). 


(Compare with examples (44) and (45).) 

Note further that Herodotus uses hupé gén in much the same way as Plato 
uses hupo gés. In sum, the distinctions among the three cases seem to be very 
labile. For the genitive, this results in almost solely idiomatic usage of local 
expressions. 

Metaphorical use of hupo with the accusative is more limited than with the 
other cases; the meaning is close to the meaning of hupo with the dative: 


(65) hupo  tosatitas to pléthos sumphoras 
under INDER.ACC.PL.F ART.N/A multitude:n/a calamity:ACc.PL.F 
hekontes sphds autos hupobdllousin 
willing:NOM.PL REFL.3PL.ACC submit:PRs.3PL 
“they submit themselves to such a multitude of calamities” (Isoc. 8.113); 
(66) hupo sphds _ poieisthai 
under 3pL.acc make:INF.PRS.M/P 
“to bring under their sway” (Th. 4.60.2); 
(67) hdémoion pros  hémoion — hétan dmpho men 
like:n/A toward like:n/a when INDEF.N/A.DU PTC 
él hupo to auto génos 
be:suBJ.PRS.3sG under ART.N/A DEM.N/A gender:N/A 
“(the relation of) like to like, when both are under the same gender” 
(Arist. Rh. 1357b 28-29). 


Examples (65) and (66) are similar to (47) and (48); in (66) too we find a hu- 
man landmark and the preposition denotes control. Example (67) does not de- 
note control, but simply inclusion in an abstract domain. In all examples there 
is an implication that what is placed below is included in a domain defined 
by what is placed above: symmetric expressions that denote the same state of 
affairs and rely on the same metaphor also occur with epi, ‘on’, see $3.18. 

To sum up the use of different cases with hupd, the most striking devel- 
opment is the fact that the functions of hupo with the dative are increasingly 
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taken over by hupo with other cases. Indeed, the frequency of the dative with 
hupo decreases after Homer. In Homer the percentages are as follows: genitive 
39.4%, dative 45.6%, accusative 15%. Later we find: Herodotus: 84.2%, 7%, 
8.8%; Thucydides 87%, 2.8%, 10.2%; Plato 95%, 2.3%, 2.7%. The enormous 
growth of the genitive of course is due to its use for passive Agent, and parallels 
the increasing use of the passive. But even considering this function, not yet 
fully grammaticalized in Homer, we can see that the dative decreases dramat- 
ically also with respect to the accusative, which was the least frequent case in 
Homer (see Luraghi 1996a: Chapter 3). 

The development goes further in the Koine, as shown by the disappearance 
of the dative with hupé in the New Testament and in non-literary papyri.! 
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3.14 META 


The original meaning of meta is ‘between’ as in nominal compounds: métopon, 
‘forehead; lit.: ‘the region between the eyes’; when the landmark consists of 
more than two entities metd comes to mean ‘among’. However, since the very 
beginning of written sources, the meaning ‘after’ is equally represented, even 
in cases where metd functions as an adverb. Examples of the adverbial use of 
metd in Homer are the following: 


(1) meta dd’ anéres hoits ékhe géras 
among PTC mMan:NOM.PL REL.ACC.PL have:IMpr.3sG old.age:Nn/A 
“and among (them) the old men” (JI. 18.515); 

(2) protos ego, meta ad’ ummes 
first:NoM lsG.Nom after PTC 2PL.NOM 
“T will go first, you will follow” (Od. 21.231). 


The spatial meaning ‘behind’ from which the temporal value originated is also 
attested although not frequently when meta functions as a free adverb: 


(3) prosthe meén hippées, meta dé néphos 
in.front prc horseman:Nom.PL after pTc cloud:Nn/A 
heipeto pezon muriot: en dé 
follow:1mpr.M/P.3sG soldier:GEN.PL numberless:NoM.PL in PTC 
meésoisi phéron Pétroklon hetairoi 
center:DAT.PL carry:IMPF.3PL P:Acc comrade:NOM.PL 
“the horsemen (walked) in front, behind the infantry: in the center, the 
comrades carried Patroclos” (II. 23.133—-134). 


As a preverb, meta frequently indicates a change to a contrary state, as shown 
by compounds such as metabdllein, ‘turn, change’, metabainein, ‘pass over, 
change’. 

As a preposition, metd takes the dative, the genitive and the accusative in 
Homer. Both with the genitive and the dative, metd refers to the position of a 
trajector relative to a multiplex landmark. Dative landmarks can consist of two 
or more entities (“between’ or ‘among’); genitive landmarks always consist of 
more. The schema of metd with either case is shown in Figure 26. 
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Figure 26. Metd with the dative or the genitive in Homer 
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The shift from the original meaning ‘betwee’ to ‘among’ is a common one. 
‘Between’ constitutes a border case of ‘among’ where the landmark is biplex, i.e. 
it consists in the minimum possible number of entities that make it multiplex. 

The following passages demonstrate the use of metd with the dative (see 
further example (3) in $3.12): 


(4) pédalion meta khersi... ékhonta 
rudder:n/A among hand:pat.pL have:PART.PRS.ACC 
“he held in (his) hands the steering-oar” (Od. 3.281); 
(5) meta — protoisi makhesthai 
among first:paT.pL fight:INE.PRS.M/P 
“to fight among the foremost” (JI. 5.536). 


Besides being multiplex, dative landmarks with metd are mostly discrete, 
as in (4) and (5), but some continuous landmarks are found occasionally, 
mostly inanimate: meta kiimasi, ‘among the waves” (Od. 3.91), methhaimati 
kai koniéisi, ‘among blood and dust’ (JI. 14.118); an example of a continuous 
animate landmark is: 


(6) all’ei mén zoousi meta — stratoi 
but if prc live:prs.3PL among host:pat 
“but if they are alive in the host” (JI. 22.49). 


The spatial SR expressed by metd is Location; only occasionally does this type 
of PP occur with a motion verb, for instance in cases in which en (or, in Homer, 
the dative/locative) can also be found, where Direction is envisaged as the end 
of motion: 


(7) hos ken ep’ emati toide _—péséi meta 
REL.NOM PTC on day:DAT DEM.DaT fall:suBJ.AoR.3sG among 
possi gunaikos 
foot:DAT.PL woman:GEN.F 
“who will fall between the feet of a woman (i.e. ‘will be born’) on this day” 
(II. 19.110). 


The genitive with metd is clearly a recent innovation in Homer; it is found 
in five passages, always with plural count nouns with human referents 
(Chantraine 1953: 119): landmarks are necessarily multiplex and discrete. An 
example is: 


(8) met dllén léxo hetairon 
among INDEF.GEN.PL.M lie:IMPT.AOR.MID.2SG comrade:GEN.PL.M 
“lie with the rest of your comrades” (Od. 10.320). 
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In this use, metd with the genitive appears to be taking over the function of 
meta with the dative, as in fact happened after Homer. 

The use of metd with the accusative is more varied and more difficult to 
describe because it involves both the meaning ‘among’ and the meaning ‘after’. 
Examples are (cf. De la Villa 1992): 


(9) es straton  elthé meta  Tréas kai 
to host:acc go:IMPT.AOR.2sG among Trojan:acc.PL and 
Akhaiotis 


Achaean:Acc.PL 

“go to the host, among the Trojans and the Achaeans” (II. 4.70); 
(10)  toisi dé thumon eni stéthessin orine 

DEM.DAT.PL.M PTC soul:acc in breast:DAT.PL stir:AoR.3sG 

pasi meta  plethtin 

all:pAT.PL.M among crowd:acc 

“he moved the soul of everyone in the crowd” (II. 2.142-143). 


In (9) the semantic role of metd with the accusative is Direction, the PP denotes 
motion toward a plural referent: the result of motion is that the trajector will 
be ‘among’ the landmark. The noun with meta is usually a plural count noun; 
occasionally, collective nouns also occur: the landmark is again multiplex. 

In (10) the accusative governed by meta is a collective noun and no motion 
is implied; the SR is Location. Continuity of the landmark appears to be rele- 
vant in the choice of case: the accusative denotes an undifferentiated stretch of 
space. The landmark is multiplex, as with the dative or genitive, but the discon- 
tinuity feature is different: in particular, genitive landmarks are discontinuous, 
while dative landmarks are indifferent to this feature. Especially by comparison 
of (10) with (6), one can see that the same type of landmark can occur with ei- 
ther case: the difference is simply that the accusative denotes continuity in a 
clearer fashion. 

A transposition to the field of Time of the extension meaning of the ac- 
cusative is found in (11), where the duration of the action is stressed: 


(11) hds ego ou ti hekon es son 
that 1sG.NOM NEG INDEFN/A willing:Nom to POSs.28G.Acc 
démon... mmnéstérsin  aeiso6menos meta 
home:acc suitor:DAT.PL sing:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM among 
daitas 
banquet:Acc.PL.F 
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“that I did not come by my own will to your home, to sing for the suitors 
during the banquets” (Od. 22.351-352). 


In (12) meta has the meaning ‘after’ and the accusative is a count noun in 
the singular. Note that here too we find a motion verb, similar to (9), where, 
however, I have translated the preposition with ‘among’: 


(12) meta ton dé ldkhe krei6n Etimélos 
after DEM.ACC PTC obtain:aor.3sG strong:NoM E.:NoM 
“after him it was the turn of strong Eumelos” (II. 23. 354). 


The feature that allows to discriminate between the two meanings, ‘among’ and 
‘after’, is nominal number: when the accusative is singular and does not have 
collective reference, the landmark is uniplex, and the meaning of the preposi- 
tion is ‘after’. In fact, the relation denoted by the English ‘among’ is possible 
only with multiplex landmarks. Note that the English ‘among’ and ‘between’ 
cannot occur with uniplex landmarks, with which their meaning would be in- 
compatible. Greek meta does not have this restriction: rather, the occurrence of 
a uniplex landmark denoted by a singular count noun triggers a different inter- 
pretation of the relation between trajector and landmark. The accusative still 
adds a direction component, as with motion verbs and plural count nouns, but 
the landmark is not such that the trajector can penetrate into it: so it remains 
behind it, hence the meaning ‘after’. The two meanings can be represented as 
in Figure 27 and Figure 28. 
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Figure 27. Metd with the direction accusative and multiplex Landmarks in Homer 
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Figure 28. Metd with the direction accusative and uniplex Landmarks in Homer 
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To sum up, we have the following SRs expressed by metd, depending on 
case variation and on the plexity of landmarks, as shown in Table 4. 

Example (13) represents the less frequent case where the meaning ‘after’ 
can be associated with a plural referent: 


(13) ek dad autos meta tots démou éluthe 
out PTC DEM.NOM after DEM.ACC.PL home:GEN go:AOR.3SG 
dios Odussetis 
divine:NoMm O.:NOM 
“the divine Ulysses himself went out of the house after them” (Od. 21.190). 


Note however that such examples always occur when the noun in the accusative 
refers to two human beings (in some occurrences this is also made clear by the 
occurrence of dual forms, as in meta ndi, ‘after the two of us, in Od. 3.168). 
So the occurrence of metd in such passages could be motivated by its original 
meaning ‘between’ which is nowhere else found with the accusative. The mean- 
ing in (13), then, could be ‘he went out to be between them; ie. the trajector 
moved along a trajectory that ended between the two entities that constitue the 
landmark. The fact that a connection with the etymological meaning can be 
provided does not exclude the possible inference that the meaning ‘after’ could 
be extended to multiplex landmarks: indeed, I do not even want to suggest that 
the meaning ‘between’ was still active in all such occurrences. However, the 
limitation to biplex landmarks supports my analysis, at least as a starting point 
for the semantic extension to ‘after’ with all types of landmark. 

Further extensions deriving from ‘after’ are found in the following exam- 
ples: 


(14) _ kallistous metd ge  kluton Oriona 
handsome:sup.acc.PL after prc glorious:acc O.:acc 
“the most handsome ones after glorious Orion” (Od. 11.310); 


Table 4. Spatial SRs expressed by meta 


dative, biplex or multiplex +/— continuous _ Location/Direction (with endpoint profiled) 
(‘between’, ‘among’) 


genitive, multiplex discontinuous Location (‘among) 
accusative, multiplex continuous Location (‘among’) 
accusative, multiplex +/— continuous Direction (with trajectory profiled) (‘among’) 


accusative, uniplex Direction (‘after’) 
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(15) bouléi meta pdntas homélikas 
council:pat.e among all:acc.pL of.like.age:acc.PL 
épleu dristos 
become:aor.M1pD.2sG_ best:NoM 
“in council you are the best among all those of your own age” (II. 9.54); 


(16) Katikénes polemon méta thoréssonto 

K.:NOM.PL war:Acc after arm:IMPF.M/P.3PL 

“the Kaukones armed themselves for the battle” (II. 20.329); 
(17) Héktora... meta Léiton horméthénta 


H.:acc after L.:acc assault:PART.AOR.P.ACC 
“Hector, who was assaulting Leitos” (II. 17.605). 


Example (14) contains a construction in which the meaning ‘after’ of meta is 
not temporal but rather refers to a qualitative inferiority. No concrete motion 
is expressed, but the superlative kallistous provides the idea of abstract motion: 
the trajector is moved toward the landmark by a quality. An upward abstract 
trajectory is metaphorically understood, and metd with the accusative indicates 
that the landmark is the limit of the trajectory. Note that, when co-occurring 
with superlative forms of adjectives, metd with a multiplex landmark does not 
mean ‘after’, but ‘among; as it normally does with the directional accusative, 
as shown in example (15). In (16) meta with the accusative expresses Purpose: 
the action of ‘going after something’ is conceptualized as a mental process. No 
physical motion needs to be implied in such occurrences in which we usu- 
ally find inanimate referents, often abstract. In (17) we once again find a hu- 
man referent. Here, ‘to be after somebody’ appears to have an hostile meaning 
and metd can be translated as ‘against’. This last extension explains some other 
examples that do not fit the classification given so far, such as 


(18) sphairan épeit’ érripse met’ amphipolon _ basileia 
ball:acc.F then throw:aor.3sG after servant:acc.F queen:NOM.F 
“so then the princess tossed the ball to one of the maidens (and missed 
her)” (Od. 6.115). 


The various extensions of meaning of metd with the accusative can be repre- 
sented as in Figure 29. 

After Homer the use and meaning of metd undergoes major changes. In 
the first place the dative case disappears; from Herodotus on we only find meta 
followed by either the genitive or the accusative. 

In Herodotus, meta with the genitive is not as frequent as in Attic prose 
writers; except for two occurrences with inanimate nouns, one of which is 
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‘in the location among’ / ‘in the direction among’ 
(multiplex continuous) (multiplex discrete 
[or continuous] ) 


‘for’ (Purpose) 


‘after’ (uniplex) ‘against’/‘towards’ 


Figure 29. Semantic development of metd with the accusative in Homer 


quoted below, it is limited to animates. The meaning of meta has now shifted 
from Location to Comitative, notwithstanding the fact that metd with the gen- 
itive still retains a reflex of the requirement for multiplex landmarks, as shown 
by its higher frequency with plural or collective nouns (about three times as 
often as with singular count nouns).' 

Meaning shift from Location to Comitative is common, as already men- 
tioned in §1.2.3. In fact, Location markers, when they come to be mostly as- 
sociated with human referents, are a common source for Comitative markers, 
based on the inference that if one is located among a group of human beings, 
one is in the company of the same group of people. Once the shift has been 
accomplished for plural referents, the marker of Comitative can be extended to 
singular ones.” 

Examples of metd with the genitive in Herodotus are (19), with a plu- 
ral landmark, where the preposition can also be taken to mean ‘among; (20) 
with a singular, which shows, in its turn, that the meaning ‘with’ was also well 
established, and (21) with an inanimate landmark: 


(19) otkeon koinéi meta ton proteron 
live:IMPE.3PL together among ART.GEN.PL early:CMPR 
apikoménon 
comMe:PART.AOR.MID.GEN.PL 
“they dwelt there as one body with those who had first come” 
(Hdt. 1.166.1); 


(20) ho Kleoménés... exéballe Kleisthénea kai met’ 
ART.NOM K.:NOM banish:impr.3sG K.:acc and among 
autot dllous pollotis Athénaion 


DEM.GEN.M INDEF.ACC.PL many:acc.PL Athenian:GEN.PL 
“Cleomenes demanded the banishment of Cleisthenes and of many other 
Athenians with him” (Hdt. 5.70.2); 


(21) 
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tote mén gar meta  pdnton ton huddton ison 

then prc prc among all:GEN.PL ART.GEN.PL Water:GEN.PL equally 
hélketai 

draw:PRS.M/P.38G 

“in this period it is attracted together with the other rivers, in the same 
way” (Hdt. 2.25.5). 


In Attic, meta with the genitive is very frequently used; it constitutes the stan- 


dard way of expressing Comitative with human referents and various relations 


of accompaniment, often Attendant Circumstances, with inanimate referents. 


Some examples follow: 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


hoi meta  Aristéds Peloponneésioi... 

DEM.NOM.PL among A.:GEN Peloponnesian:NOM.PL 

estratopedetionto pros  Oluinthou en toi isthmoi 
encamp:IMPE.M/P.3PL toward O.:GEN in aART.DAT isthmus:DAT 

“the Peloponnesians who were with Aristeus encamped on the Olynthian 
side of the isthmus” (Th. 1.62.1); 


kai xunethe ten diaitan meth’ hoplon 
and usual:acc.F ART.ACC.F live:acc.F among arm:GEN.PL 


epoiesanto hosper hoi barbaroi 

make:aAor.MID.3PL as ART.NOM.PL barbarian:NOM.PL 

“in their everyday life they regularly went armed just as the barbarians 
did” (Th. 1.6.1); 

hai men ésontai dlogoi hai 
ART.NOM.PL.F PTC be:FUT.MID.3PL speechless:NOM.PL.F ART.NOM.PL.F 
dé meta  Idgou 

PTC among word:GEN 


“some of them (i.e. the causes) do not speak, others do” 
(Arist. Metaph. 1046b 2); 


hé meta tés hiileés, hé 
ART.NOM.F among ART.GEN.F matter:GEN.EF ART.NOM.F 
khalké orthé 


of.bronze:NoM.F right.angle:NoM.E 
“the material right angle of bronze” (Arist. Metaph. 1036a 20-21); 
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(26) alla peri meén ton muthikés 
but about PTC ART.GEN.PL.M mythically 
sophizoménon ouk dxion meta — spoudeés 
devise:PART.PRS.M/P.GEN.PL.M NEG worthy.N/A among zeal:GEN.F 
skopein 
consider:INE.PRS 
“however, it is not worthwhile to consider seriously the subtleties of 
mythologists” (Arist. Metaph. 1000a 18-19). 


In (22) we find an example of Comitative with a human referent. Example 
(23) contains an inanimate concrete noun, hdplén, ‘weapons. This noun de- 
notes a prototypical instrument, but note that there is no possible interpreta- 
tion as Instrument here, the relation being of mere accompaniment.’ A sim- 
ilar relation is denoted by meta logou in (24): some causes (i.e. agents) in the 
Aristotelian classification are said to be ‘with words) as opposed to being dlo- 
gai, ‘dumb’. The accompaniment relation denotes a quality of the landmark, 
as it does even more clearly in (25). Note that in such expressions, metd with 
the genitive comes close to the plain dative, when it expresses Matter. Possi- 
ble occurrence of the two types of expression is based on different metaphors. 
The use of the plain dative to express Matter is connected with its instrumen- 
tal value: the matter of which a certain entity is conceived as the instrument 
by means of which the entity is made. On the other hand, Matter expressions 
based on Comitative markers rely on the concept of accompaniment. Finally, 
in (26) the landmark is an abstract noun, spoudés, ‘care’: here the PP comes 
to express Manner, a frequent extension of Comitative markers, also found in 
English (see §1.2.11).* 

I have already discussed the relation between Comitative and Instrument 
in §1.2.3 and 1.2.4.2, and observed that the metaphor according to which an 
instrument is conceived as a companion, frequently found in the modern lan- 
guages of Europe, did not develop in Greek until a late stage. In the case of 
metd, example (23) shows that the occurrence of a noun denoting a highly ma- 
nipulated entity, typically used as instrument, does not trigger an instrumental 
interpretation. On the contrary a relation by which the landmark is conceived 
as being used by an agent, in order to bring about a state of affairs, can be 
found when the landmark is an abstract noun, i.e. non-manipulated, and with 
a perception verb. Consider first: 
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(27) kai men éoikén ge hédone pollakis ou meta 
and PTC appear:PE.3sG prc pleasure:NoM.F often NEG among 
doxés orthés alla meta _ psetidous hémin 
opinion:GEN.F right:GeEN.z but among wrong:GEN.F 1PL.DAT 
gignesthai 
arise:INF.PRS.M/P 
“so it appears that often pleasure arises for us not together with a right 
knowledge, but with a wrong one” (PI. Phlb. 37.e). 


Here the verb gignesthai, ‘to come into being, denotes an uncontrolled state 
of affairs; in this case there is no agent, hemin rather denoting an Experiencer, 
and the PP with metd can be taken to express Attendant Circumstances, as in 
the English translation (but see the discussion of did with the genitive on the 
possible occurrence of Instrument with gignesthai, §3.9). One may even see an 
implication of causality: but this is not in the meaning of the preposition, it is 
rather our inference, deriving from our knowledge of the structure of events. 
Controlled states of affairs with agents can also occur with meta: 


(28) toviton dé ouk éstin horismos, alla meta 
DEM.GEN.PL PTC NEG be:prs.3sG definition:Nom but among 
noeseds @ aisthéseds gnorizontai 
intelligence:GEN.F or perception:GEN.F know:pRs.M/P.3PL 
“of these individuals there is no definition, but we appreciate them by 
intelligence or perception” (Arist. Metaph. 1036a 5-6). 


Note that in (28) the PP with metd does not denote Manner as does the PP in 
(26), since meta noéseds é aisthéseds does not mean ‘in an intelligent and per- 
ceptible manner’. The notion of accompaniment with abstract referents refers 
to the means by which a state of affairs comes into being or is brought about 
intentionally. However, although the verb gnorizesthai denotes an intentional 
act of mental involvement, it is still far from being a prototypical action verb, 
and intelligence and perception are manipulated entities to a limited extent. 

Cases where metd with the genitive comes closer to Instrument involve 
more prototypical action verbs, while the landmark is still a non-prototypical 
instrument, albeit manipulated, like ‘poetry’ in: 


(29) meta  poieseds epikruptoménon 
among poetry:GEN.F conceal:PART.PRS.M/P.GEN.PL 
“concealing with poetry” (Pl. Tht. 180c). 


Although Instrument expressions with concrete nouns denoting prototypical 
instruments together with prototypical action verbs are found only in the first 
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centuries BCE,” i.e. later than the period we are considering here, one can see 
how the metaphor according to which an Instrument is a Companion started 
developing in Classical Greek, when metd was used in examples such as (29). 
Here, it could in fact alternate with the dative of instrument: non-prototypical 
instruments ended up coinciding with non-prototypical cases of attendant cir- 
cumstances, thus paving the way for the extension of metd to Instrument, 
which took place in the change from Ancient to Medieval and Modern Greek. 
Manner expressions are limited to cases where a certain NP can only have 
non-referential interpretation, as meta spoudes, ‘fast’ (lit.: ‘with speed’). 
Generally speaking, metd with the accusative tends to lose its local mean- 
ing and be used only in the temporal meaning ‘after’, in typical expressions 
such as meta tatita, ‘thereafter’. Note that landmarks need not be uniplex, as in 
Homer, to trigger the meaning ‘after’. Rather, metd appears to have undergone 
a semantic change which led it to lose the meaning ‘among’, when taking the 
accusative. The type represented in Figure 27 no longer exists in Attic-Ionic 
prose. A couple of idioms preserve the meaning of metd in Homer with mul- 
tiplex continuous landmarks, notably the expressions meta kheiras ‘in one’s 
hands’ and meth’hémeéran, ‘during the day’. Here the extension value of the ac- 
cusative envisages the landmark as continuous. In particular, meta kheiras does 
not have a concrete spatial meaning and does not mean “between the hands’ as 
meta khersi did in Homer (see example (4)), for it is not found with concrete 
trajectors: it rather indicates some matter currently at issue, as demonstrated in 


(30) 0... eikhomen meta _ khetras 
DEM.N/A have:IMpr.1pPL among hand:acc.PL.E 


» « 


“we have had this matter in our hands”, “we have busied ourselves with 
this” (Hdt. 7.16.62). 


Similar examples also occur in Thucydides: 


(31) kai ha mén meta  kheiras ékhoi, kai 
and REL.N/A.PL PTC among hand:acc.pL.F be:opt.prs.3sG and 
exégesasthai hoids te 
explain:INF.AOR.MID INDEF.NOM PTC 
“he was able to explain with precision any aspects of the matters in which 
he took part (lit.: ‘which be had in his hands’)” (Th. 1.138.3). 


Even if the hands are a natural pair, here they are conceived as an area which 
includes the matter of interest for a person.° 

The following are examples of metd with the accusative in the meaning 
‘behind? ‘on the other side’, ‘after, ‘beyond’: 
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(32) meta dé ten érémon Androphdgoi oikéousi 
after PTC ART.ACC.F desert:Acc.F A.:NOM.PL _ live:PRS.3PL 
“the Androphages live across the desert” (Hdt. 4.18.3); 


(33) to dé hapdanton  thoma mégiston mot esti 
REL.N/A PTC all:GEN.PL.N marvel:N/A great:suP.N/A 1sG.DAT be:PRS.38G 
ton tatitei metd ge auten ten pélin 
ART.GEN.PL.N here after PTC DEM.ACC.F ART.ACC.F City:ACC.F 
“T will now show what seems to me to be the most marvelous thing in the 
country after this city” (Hdt. 1.194.1); 
(34) meta ton sophisten anagkaion.. ton politikon 
after art.acc philosopher:acc necessary:N/A ART.ACC political:acc 
andra diazétein noin 
man:acc define:INF.PRS 1DU.DAT 
“after the philosopher we must try to define the politician” (Pl. Plt. 258b). 


Example (32) demonstrates an infrequent extension, from Time to Space. Here 
meta has spatial meaning, but this meaning has nothing to do with the Home- 
ric ‘behind/after’: rather, it is a secondary spatial meaning derived from the 
temporal ‘after’, and constitutes an instance of subjectification: on an imagi- 
nary trajectory, the speaker would reach the landmark first, so it is said of the 
trajector that it is located ‘after’ it. The point of view of the speaker is assumed, 
instead than the objective perspective of the entities referred to. 

In (33) we find a context similar to that of (14): the meaning ‘after’ is ex- 
tended from the temporal plane to the plane of quality. Finally, in (34) meta 
again indicates temporal sequence, this time in the development of discourse 
and argumentation. 

To sum up, the changes undergone by meta mostly concern the internal 
structure of the landmark. Originally meta with the dative required multiplex 
and mostly discrete landmarks. The relevance of the state of dividedness of the 
landmark, together with the general tendency to prefer the prepositional geni- 
tive to the prepositional dative, is likely to have brought about the substitution 
of the dative by the genitive, accomplished after Homer. The landmark’s plex- 
ity was also relevant for metd with the accusative: in this case Homer has an 
opposition between multiplex continuous landmarks, which trigger the mean- 
ing ‘among, and uniplex landmarks, with which the preposition means ‘af- 
ter’ with the accusative. After Homer, meaning polarizes around two centers: 
‘with’ (genitive) / ‘after’ (accusative), regardless of the internal structure of the 
landmark. 
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3.15 AMPHI 


This particle is etymologically related to the Indo-European root of the word 
for ‘both’ Its original local meaning is “on both sides’ and it can be found in 
words such as amphekés, ‘cutting on both sides’, as well as in occurrences where 
amphi is used as an adverb: 


(1) rhéxen dé hoi amphi khitona  khdlkeon 
cut:AOR.38G PTC 38G.DAT around tunic:acc of.bronze:acc 
“he cut in two parts his bronze tunic” (II. 13.439-440). 


Both as an adverb/preverb and as a preposition, amphi very soon acquired the 
extended meaning of ‘all around’, through a logical extension: if one refers 
to both sides of an object, one implies that the object only has two sides, 
so that ‘both sides’ comes to mean “all sides,' as shown for example by the 
verb amphibainein, ‘I come from both/all sides, which in the perfect (resul- 
tative) indicates that a trajector has come to completely occupy the place of 
a landmark: 


(2) mdla pou min dkhos _ phrénas amphibébéken 
much ptc 3sG.acc grieftn/A mind:acc.PL.F surround:PE.3sG 
“surely grief must have encompassed his heart” (Od. 8.541). 


Whereas the landmark’s plexity is most relevant with a number of other prepo- 
sitions, in the case of amphi it is the trajector’s plexity which plays a major role. 
On account of its meaning, amphi primarily selects multiplex trajectors; in fact, 
when used in its etymological meaning, it requires a biplex trajector. Note that 
in this respect amphi has a more restricted use than peri, ‘around’, with which 
uniplex trajectors occurs much more easily (see $3.16). 

In prepositional phrases amphi can occur with all three cases in Homeric 
Greek. 

The dative with amphi occurs in Location expressions, where the extension 
of the landmark is not envisaged as relevant; frequently it is found with motion 
verbs, in cases where the achievement of the end point is highlighted, as in 


(3) amph’ heni dourati —_ baine 
around one:pat plank:paT go:IMPE.3sG 
“he bestrode a plank” (Od. 5.371). 


(Compare (3) with (13), where amphi occurs with the accusative: in the latter 
case movement of the two arms is profiled, while in (3) it is rather the result of 
getting the legs on the two sides of the plank.) 
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Trajectors are usually multiplex: in the majority of cases we find plural 
or collective nouns; singular nouns can also occur, in which case they are 
conceived of as occupying the whole area surrounding the landmark, as in 

(4) amphi @ dr autoi baine lé6n hos 

around PTC PTC DEM.DAT.M go:IMPF.3sG lion:NOM as 
“over him he strode like a lion” (JL. 5.299). 


Uniplex trajectors also occur twice with the verb kteinein, ‘to kill’; at least in (5) 
amphi appears to indicate only proximity: 


(5) all? ho g dr  étrese théri kakon 
but DEM.NOoM PTC PTC flee:aor.3sG beast:DaT.M evil:N/A 
rhéxanti eoikis, hés te kina 
act:PART.AOR.DAT.M appear:PART.PF.LNOM DEM.NOM PTC dog:ACc 
kteinas é — boukélon amphi  boessi 
kill:PART.AOR.NOM PTC herdsman:acc around cow:DAT.PL 
“but he fled like a wild beast that has done some mischief — one that has 
slain a dog or a herdsman beside his cows” (II. 15.586—587). 


The extension ‘both sides’ > ‘all sides’ is shown in 


(6) amphi puri stésat tripoda mégan 
around fire:pAT set:INF.AOR tripod:acc great:acc 
“to set on the fire a great cauldron” (J/.18.344). 


The tripod is a cauldron with three legs, and as such it circles the fire in the 
fireplace, but obviously on three sides. 

The meaning of amphi with the dative can be moved to an abstract plane, 
in which case the PP can denote an object or stimulus of mental activity, as 
shown in (7) and (8): 


(7) ...Zets... kat’  autows... hora kai phrdzeto 
Z:NOM down DEM.acc.PL look:impr.3sc and debate:1mpr.M/P.3sG 
thumdi, _ polla mal amphi phoéndi Patroklou 
heart:paT many:N/a.PL very around killing:par P:GEN 
mermeérizon 
devise:PART.PRS.NOM 
“Zeus looked down upon them, and debated in heart, pondering much 
about the slaying of Patroclus” (II. 16.644-647); 
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(8) kai niin é toi ego memnémeénos ampl’ 
and now ptc ptc 1sG.NOM remember:PART.PE.M/P.NOM around 
Oduséi 
O.:DAT 


“and verily but now, as I recalled Odysseus” (Od. 4.151). 


The SR expressed in (7) and (8) by the amphi phrases is Area. The extension of 
prepositions meaning ‘about’ ‘around’ to verbs of mental activity or commu- 
nication (‘speak, ‘write’, etc.), which one can observe in Greek not only with 
amphi but also with peri (see §3.16), can also be found in English as well as 
several other Indo-European languages; it is based on a metaphor according to 
which the stimulus with such verbs is conceived as being in a spatial location, 
and what is thought or said about it is conceived as developing in the area that 
surrounds it. 

Since fighting is an activity which is typically performed by two parties on 
two opposite sides, the verb makhesthai, ‘to fight’, often occurs with amphi and 
the dative: 

(9) é@ eis ho ken amphi piiléis etl poiétéisi 
PTC tO REL.N/A PTC around gates:DAT.PL.F well made:DAT.PL.F 
makh6ntai? 
fight:sUBJ.PRS.M/P.3PL 
“shall it be until such time as they fight about (on the opposite sides of ) 
our well-built gates?” (I]. 5.466). 


With verbs of fighting the location where the fighting takes place often con- 
stitutes the matter of the fight: so amphi in example (9) is sometimes taken to 
mean ‘about’ not in a spatial sense, but, as in English, with a causal implication. 
The extension to a non-local meaning is shown in: 


(10) ou  némesis Tréas kai... Akhaiots toiéid’ 
NEG blame:nom Trojan:acc.pL and Achaean:acc.PL INDEE.DAT.E 
amphi gunaiki polin khrénon  dlgea paskhein 
around woman:DAT.E much:acc time:acc woe:n/A.PL suffer:INF.PRS 
“small blame that Trojans and Achaeans should long suffer woes about 
such a woman” (JI. 3.156-157). 


As in (7) and (8), the SR expressed through amphi with the dative here is 
Area. Causal meaning is secondarily derived: it is only on grounds of common 
knowledge about events that a causal interpretation can arise in (10) (we know 
that the entity ‘about’ which people fight is often their reason for fighting). 
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As for the structure of the trajector, note that the extension to abstract 
meaning, and in particular to mental activity, makes it possible for amphi to 
occur with uniplex trajectors (examples (7) and (8)). Note further that this ex- 
tension occurs with the dative and, as I will show briefly, with the genitive, but 
not with the accusative. As we will see, the accusative case specifically denotes 
multiplex continuous landmarks. The dative does not have any implication 
of this type; it rather refers to location in a certain spot, without reference to 
its physical dimensions.” Consequently, the space on the side of an accusative 
landmark, even if the latter is a singular count noun, must always be extended, 
while this requirement does not hold in the case of the dative and the genitive. 

The genitive case also occurs with amphi in Homer, but only twice, in 
passages where it seems to be used in the same way as the dative: 


(11) médkhesthon pidakos amph’ _ oligés 
fight:PpRs.M/p.3DU spring:GEN.F around little:GEN.F 
“the two of them are fighting near (ie. ‘on the two sides of’) a small 
spring” (Jl. 16.824-825); 
(12) aeidein amph’ Areos _ phil6ététos 
sing:INE.PRS around A.:GEN love:GEN.F 
“to sing of the love of Ares” (Od. 8.266-267). 


Compare (11) and (12) with (9) and (8) respectively, where the dative oc- 
curs in similar contexts. The occurrence of a uniplex trajector appears to be 
compatible, and trigger metaphorical interpretation, with the genitive, too, as 
shown in (12). 

As with a number of other prepositions (see especially metd, $3.14), the 
genitive appears to be newly introduced, in competition with the dative. As ar- 
gued in §3.0, this substitution is due to the partitive value of the genitive, which 
made it particularly suitable for profiling discontinuity of multiplex landmarks, 
as opposed to the accusative. However, since continuity in the internal struc- 
ture of the landmark does not seem to play any relevant role with amphi, the re- 
placement of the dative through the genitive appears to be much less successful 
than in the case of other prepositions, such as metd. 

The accusative with amphi can express Direction or Location in a con- 
tinuous area. In both cases, the preposition can preserve its etymological 
meaning, as in: 
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(13) amphi d heon philon  huion — ekhetiato 
around prc poss.3sG.acc dear:acc son:acc fling:Aor.MID.3sG 
pekhee leuko 


arm:acc.pDU white:acc.DU 

“about her dear son she flung (her) white arms” (JI. 5.314); 
(14) kai katekoiméthémen... amphi rhods potamoio 

and sleep:aor.p.1PL around stream:ACC.PL.F river:GEN 

“and we slept about the streams of the river” (I. 11.731-732). 


In (13) amovement of the two arms is described, while in (14) amphi indicates 
that the location is on both shores of the river (but it could also be on one only: 
cf. ex. (16)). 

The meaning shifts to a less specific location: ‘on both sides’ > ‘on the 
side(s)} ‘close to (an extended area)’ > ‘along; as in examples (15) and (16): 


(15) tris gar tei g  elthdntes epeiresanth’ 
thrice prc here PTC come:PART.AOR.NOM.PL tempt:AOR.MID.3PL 
hoi dristoi amph’ Aiante du6 kai 
ART.NOM.PL best:NoM.PL around A.:acc.pU two:acc.puU and 
agakluton Idomenéa éd’ amph’ Atreidas kai Tudéos 
glorious:acc I.:Acc and around of.A.:acc.pL and T.:GEN 
dalkimon huion 
valiant:Acc son:acc 
“for thrice at this point came the most valiant in company with the two 
Aiantes and glorious Idomeneus and the sons of Atreus and the valiant 
son of Tydeus” (Il. 6.435436); 


(16)  totis dé kata primnas te kai amph  hdla 
DEM.ACC.PL PTC down ship:acc.PL.F PTC and around sea:acc 
élsai Akhaiots 
push:INF.Aor Achaeans:Acc.PL 
“to push the Achaeans against the ships and along the sea shore” 
(Il. 1.409). 


In cases such as (15), which has parallels elsewhere in Homer, the expression 
hoi amphi tina, ‘those around somebody’ always refers to an actual relation of 
accompaniment: the trajector and the landmark are located next to each other 
at a given time. However, amphi does not in itself express Comitative, so that 
in later authors it allows a shift from actual accompaniment to habitual (‘those 
usually found in X’s company’ > “X’s friends/followers/partisans’ etc.), to sim- 
ple relatedness (*X’s family/descendants’); see below, example (25). Such a shift 
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does not usually occur with the two comitative prepositions meta and szin, both 
of which mean ‘with, implying actual accompaniment or concomitance. 

It is important to note that the meaning ‘on all sides’ is achieved by amphi 
as an extension of the original meaning ‘on both sides’: consequently, even if 
in some cases amphi can be taken to mean ‘around; it never denotes with pre- 
cision a circular area, a meaning which is expressed by peri.’ So with motion 
verbs, amphi denotes the motion of a multiplex trajector towards the two sides 
(all sides) of a landmark, as in 


(17) amph dra min Troon dlokhoi théon ede 
around prc 3sG.acc Trojan:GEN.PL wife:NOM.PL.E run:IMPF.3PL and 
thugatres eiromenat paidas 
daughter:NoM.PL.E ask:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.PL.E child:acc.PL 
“round about him came running the wives and daughters of the Trojans 
asking of their sons” (II. 6.238-239), 


but it never denotes circular motion of a (possibly uniplex) trajector, as peri 
does. 

The different spatial meanings expressed by amphi with the accusative and 
the dative can be schematized as in Figure 30. 

Herodotus also uses amphi with all three cases, with the genitive only oc- 
curring once, but in a rather interesting passage, as I will show below. The 
original meaning ‘on both sides’ has virtually disappeared with all cases, and, 
generally speaking, the spatial meaning is weakened. 

In Herodotus amphi occurs with the dative in the meaning ‘about’ ‘con- 
cerning, in a dozen passages. Although the examples are limited, they are var- 
ied; in particular, the occurrence of amphi does not depend on specific verbs; 


accusative dative 
(Tr. always multiplex) _ +motion 
motion verbs without motion Tr. multiplex Tr. uniplex 


ae Lm. x e 


Figure 30. Spatial meanings of amphi 
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as in Homer, the context may suggest a causal interpretation. As in Homer, the 
SR expressed is Area. Examples are: 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


kai amphi men toi nomoi toutoi — ekhéto hos 
and around PTC ART.DAT custom:DAT DEM.DAT have:IMPT.3SG as 
kai arkhén enomisthé 

PTC first institute:AOR.P.3SG 

“let matters stand concerning this custom as it was first instituted” 
(Hdt. 1.140.3); 

ouden phobétheis amphi téi gunatki 
INDEF.N/A fear:PART.AOR.P.NOM around ART.DAT.F woman:DAT.F 
“having no fear for his wife” (Hdt. 6.62.1.); 


hoi munestéres érin eikhon amphi 
ART.NOM.PL suitor:NOM.PL competition:acc.F have:1mpr.3PL around 
te  mousikéi 


PTC musSic:DAT.F 
“the suitors were competing with each other in music” (Hdt. 6.129.2). 


Dative landmarks with amphi are to be understood as ‘topics’ of some type of 
conspicuous activity. In particular, in example (19) the PP amphi téi gunaiki 


does not mean ‘for his wife’s sake’, as a glance at the whole passage makes clear: 


So love for this woman pricked Ariston, and he contrived as follows: He 
promised to give to his comrade any one thing out of all he owned, whatever 
Agetus might choose, and he bade his comrade make him the same promise. 
Agetus had no fear about his wife, seeing that Ariston was already married, so 
he agreed and they took oaths on these terms. (2) Ariston gave Agetus what- 
ever it was that he chose out of all his treasures, and then, seeking equal rec- 
ompense from him, tried to take the wife of his comrade. 

(Hdt. 6.62.1—2; the sentence corresponding to example (18) is highlighted) 


In (20) amphi te mousikéi is not the cause or reason of the contest, but rather its 
topic. In this connection, it is interesting also to look at the only passage where 
Powell’s Lexicon (Powell 1977) glosses over the use of amphi with the dative 
as spatial: 


(21) 


ei pér ge émellon hot oikétores ampl’ 
if prc prc be.about:IMPEr.3PL ART.NOM.PL dweller:NoM.pL around 
autéi teleutésein 

DEM.DAT.F perish:INE.FUT 

“if indeed the dwellers were to perish in the matter regarding it” 

(Hdt. 7.143.1). 
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The PP ampl’autéi here refers to the island of Salamis: the fact that it has a 
geographic reference may cause the spatial interpretation, especially if the sen- 
tence is considered in isolation. However, since Herodotus is very consistent in 
never using the dative spatially with amphi, it appears to be useful to look at the 
broader context. Herodotus here is referring to the interpretation of an oracle: 


Some of the elder men said that the god’s answer signified that the acropolis 
should be saved, for in old times the acropolis of Athens had been fenced by 
a thorn hedge, (2) which, by their interpretation, was the wooden wall. But 
others supposed that the god was referring to their ships, and they were for 
doing nothing but equipping these. Those who believed their ships to be the 
wooden wall were disabled by the two last verses of the oracle: 


Divine Salamis, you will bring death to women’s sons 
When the corn is scattered, or the harvest gathered in. 


(3) These verses confounded the opinion of those who said that their ships 
were the wooden wall, for the readers of oracles took the verses to mean that 
they should offer battle by sea near Salamis and be there overthrown. 

(Hdt 7.142) 


The last sentence of the above paragraph contains a spatial reference to the is- 
land: consistently with Herodotus’ use, amphi here takes the accusative (amphi 
Salamina, see below, example (26)). The text continues as follows: 


Now there was a certain Athenian, by name and title Themistocles son of Neo- 
cles, who had lately risen to be among their chief men. He claimed that the 
readers of oracles had incorrectly interpreted the whole of the oracle and rea- 
soned that if the verse really pertained to the Athenians, it would have been 
formulated in less mild language, calling Salamis “cruel” rather than “divine” 
seeing that its inhabitants were to perish. (Hdt. 7.143) 


Some commentators have suggested that the passage means “seeing that the 
inhabitants had to die for it”, however, a Purpose interpretation is out of the 
question here, in the first place because this is not the meaning of amphi in 
Herodotus, and secondly because in any case it would make little sense, since 
the matter at stake was the fate of the (much more important) city of Athens. 
A much more plausible interpretation, in the light of the other occurrences of 
amphi with the dative, is that the choice of this expression indicates that there 
should be a relation of some type with the defeat of the inhabitants and the fact 
that Salamis was mentioned by the oracle, which is what I try to suggest with 
the translation I give above of (21). 
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Note further that example (19) demonstrates the occurrence of a uniplex 
dative trajector with amphi, as was already possible in Homer in cases where 
the preposition had abstract meaning, but contrary to what we have seen for 
accusative trajectors. 

It must be remarked that, observing the occurrences of amphi in Herodo- 
tus, the impression one has is that it would always be possible to replace it 
with some other preposition, mostly peri, as shown by the alternation between 
the two: 


(22) amphi dé toi thandtoi autés dixds hésper 
around PTC ART.DAT death:DAT DEM.GEN.F twofold:Nom as 
peri Smérdios légetai logos 
about S.:GEN — say:PRS.M/P.3sG_ tale:NoM 
“there are two tales of her death, as there are of the death of Smerdis” 
(Hat 3.32.1), 


while the expression hoi amphi tina of example (25) has an equivalent in hoi 
peri tina (both prepositions with the accusative). Sometimes it can apply to 
other prepositions, like kata, as shown by the alternation in example (27). The 
spatial meaning ‘around’ is also common with peri. 

The genitive only occurs once with amphi in Herodotus, in the only case 
where the preposition can be translated with ‘around’:* 


(23) epean toisi amphiktudsi pasi toist amphi 
when ART.DAT.PL neighbor:pat.PL all:pAT.PL ART.DAT.PL around 
tates oikéousi tés polios meéllei 
DEM.GEN.F dwell:prs.3PL ART.GEN.F City:GEN.F be.about:suBJ.PRS.3SG 
ti entos khrénou  ésesthai khalepon 
INDEE.N/A inside time:GEN be:INE.FUT.MID dangerous:N/A 
“when anything adverse is about to befall those who dwell about their city 
within a certain time” (Hdt. 8.104). 


Although the use of the genitive with this preposition is rather sporadic in 
Ionic, it must have been more productive in other dialectal traditions, as 
demonstrated by its two occurrences in Xenophon. 

A complete discussion of the use of amphi in Xenophon is beyond the 
scope of this book, since the language of this author, as already remarked in the 
introduction, is based on various dialectal traditions; in particular, in the case 
of amphi it is difficult to understand to what extent the language of Xenophon 
reflected real usage, and how this can relate to the language of the other au- 
thors considered here. However, a few remarks may be of interest, because the 
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meaning of amphi in Xenophon undergoes further polysemous extension. In 
particular, the preposition in conjunction with time expressions and numeric 
expressions means ‘about; ‘approximately’, as in: 


(24) esdthésan méntot auton amphi tots 
save:AOR.P.3PL PTC = DEM.GEN.PL.M around ART.ACC.PL 
pentekaideka eis to Hellénikon 
fifteen to ART.N/A Greek:n/A 


“about fifteen of them, however, made their escape to the Greek camp” 
(Xen. Hell. 3.2.4). 


This semantic extension, again, has a parallel in the English preposition ‘about’; 
it is based on a shift of the proximity meaning expressed by amphi from the 
spatial to the conceptual plane of time and quantity. Saying that a trajector is 
located near a landmark amounts to saying that it is almost, but not exactly, 
at the landmark’s location: the shift moves the idea of ‘almost’ from space to 
other domains. 

With the accusative, amphi is mostly found in examples such as: 


(25) ek ton auton gegonotes kai hoi 
out.of ART.GEN.PL DEM.GEN.PL be:PART.PF.NOM.PL and ART.NOM.PL 
amphi Kédron te kai Mélanthon 
around C.:acc prc and M.:acc 
“born of the same ancestors as the families of Codrus and Melanthus” 
(Hdt. 5.65.3), 


where there is no implication that the people referred to as being located by 
the preposition with respect to the landmark have ever occupied the physical 
space around it. The expression hoi amphi tina had originated in Homer, where 
one finds examples such as (15), in which, as we have seen, it had the concrete 
meaning of referring to a group of people actually accompanying somebody at 
the moment described. In Herodotus, and later on in Attic, the same expres- 
sion has come to indicate some sort of social or kinship relation between the 
trajector and the landmark, and does no longer imply actual presence of the 
trajector by the landmark.° 

In two passages amphi occurs with inanimate landmarks. In the first the 
preposition has spatial meaning and denotes an area generically close to the 
landmark, without implying that the trajector ‘surrounds’ it, as already in 
Homer (see ex. (16)): 
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(26) hés amphi Salamina dei spheas _ hessothénai 
that around S.:acc _ need:prs.3sG 3PL.acc defeat:INF.AOR.P 
naumakhién —_ paraskeuasaménous 
sea.battle:acc.F prepare:PART.AOR.MID.ACC.PL 
“that they should offer battle by sea near Salamis and be there overthrown” 
(Hdt. 7.142.3). 


In the second occurrence, amphi indicates relatedness much in the same way 
as is the case with animate landmarks: 


(27) otite ta amphi notisous oute ta kata 
NEG ART.N/A.PL around sickness:ACC.PL.F NEG ART.N/A.PL down 
toils thandtous 
ART.ACC.PL death:Acc.PL 
“nor in the matter of sickness and death” (Hdt. 2.142.4). 


The SR of the amphi phrase in (27) is Area (similar to katd with the accusative, 
as shown by coordination, cf. §3.11). Note that all three examples show that 
the accusative still requires multiplex trajectors. In example (27) we find an 
unspecified trajector, td, the plural neuter demonstrative: although (27) is its 
only occurrence in Herodotus, this construction was not unknown to other 
authors, and it occurs once in Thucydides: 


(28) td te lla dieprdssonto kai 
ART.N/A.PL PTC INDEF.N/A.PL accomplish:IMpr.M/P.3PL and 
ta amphi to driston 
ART.N/A.PL around ART.N/A dinner:N/A 
“and busied themselves with various other duties as well as with their 
dinner” (Th. 7.40.2); 


furthermore, Xenophon uses it fairly frequently. The same construction is 
found with kata (also occurring in example (27)) and peri (see below, §3.16). 

Note further that Xenophon, who has amphi with the accusative and, spo- 
radically, with the genitive, but never with the dative, appears to have lost the 
constraint on the trajector’s plexity with accusative landmarks, as shown by a 
number of passages, such as: 


(29) kai ho men amphi taut eikhen 
and DEM.NOM PTC around DEM.N/A.PL be:IMPE.3SG 
“and he was occupied with these things (i.e. sacrificing)” 
(Xen. An. 7.2.16). 
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In the Attic dialect, the preposition had presumably already disappeared at the 
time of Thucydides and Plato, who only used it to the extent that the liter- 
ary language was influenced by Ionic. So in Plato we only find the expres- 
sion hoi amphi tina, alternating with hoi peri tina, *X’s followers/ compan- 
ions/descendants” (see above, example (25)), while Thucydides also has an 
example of ta amphi ti, “the things concerning X”, quoted as example (28). 

The semantic extensions found with the preposition amphi can be drawn 
as in Figure 31. 


towards/on both sides ———-> towards/in the area about ———-> close to 


| | 


concerning approximately 


Figure 31. Semantic extensions of amphi 


In this section we have found an interesting case of a preposition which — 
especially in connection with certain types of landmark — puts special con- 
straints on the trajector’s structure: the trajector with amphi in Homer must be 
multiplex (or biplex); with respect to the landmark, a uniplex trajector cannot 
stand in the local relation profiled by amphi. This was not a common feature of 
Greek prepositions, which much more frequently put constraints on the land- 
mark’s structure in Homer. Only marginally uniplex trajectors occur, where 
the meaning of the preposition bleaches and simply denotes proximity. This is 
a common process undergone by some other Greek prepositions, as I will show 
in 94.1. 
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3.16 PERI 


The particle peri means ‘around, ‘about’; in Homer, its adverbial usage is very 
productive. As an adverb, peri retains its local meaning, as in 
(1) peri dé Troiai hdlis ésan 
about prc Trojan:NOM.PL.F in.crowds be:IMPE.3PL 
“round about in throngs were the women of Troy” (Il. 3.384); 


but it also develops an abstract meaning, as in (2): 


(2) péri gdr min oizuron téke meter 
about prc 3sG.acc miserable:acc generate:Aor.3sG mother:NOM.F 
“for beyond all men did his mother generate him to sorrow” (Od. 3.95). 


The conceptual shift that lies beneath the semantic extension from ‘around’ to 
‘above all’, ‘exceedingly’, which is typical of Homeric Greek and of epics, but is 
not found in later prose, is based on the idea that ‘all around’ means ‘com- 
pletely. Another shift leads from ‘completely’ to ‘exceedingly’: if something 
possesses a quality ‘completely’, it possesses it above all else. This semantic shift 
is also found in Homer, in the prepositional use of peri with the genitive, as we 
will see below. 

As a preposition, peri takes all three cases in Homer.’ With the dative, it 
usually expresses Location and mostly occurs with uniplex landmarks: 


(3) peri ad énkhei kheira kameitai 
about prc spear:paT hand:acc.F weary:FUT.MID.3SG 
“(his) hand will grow weary around the spear” (JI. 2.389); 


with verbs that mean ‘to wear’, peri with the dative is very frequent: 


(4) knemidas men préta peri knéméisin  étheke 
greave:ACC.PL.F PTC first about leg:paT.PL.F set:AoR.3SG 
“first he set the greaves around his legs” (JI. 11.17). 


Example (4) contains a very frequent type of occurrence, in which the land- 
mark is a body part and the trajector a piece of armor (the same expression 
also occurs with parts of garments or rings). With such types of landmark, the 
dative, as opposed to the other cases and especially to the accusative, profiles 
close contact between the trajector and the landmark. 

Sometimes peri with the dative occurs with verbs that denote a winding 
movement around a landmark; the trajector is always multiplex: 
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(5) hds dé drdkon... smerdaléon dé  dédorken 
as pTc snake:nom terribly etc look:pr.3scG 
heliss6menos peri kheiéi 


coil:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM about hole:DatT.F 
“as a snake that glares terribly as it coils around his lair” (Il. 22.93-95). 


In (6) we find a uniplex trajector and a verb of motion: 


(6) amphi ad adr autoi bain hos tis peri 
around PTC PTC DEM.DAT.M gO:IMPE.3SG aS INDEE.NOM about 
portaki meter... hos peri Patrokloi baine xanthos 
calftpat.F mother:Nom.F as about P:paT — go:1mpr.3sG fair:NoM 
Menélaos 
M.:NOM 


“he bestrode him, as over a calf (stands) its mother, so around Patroclus 
strode fair-haired Menelaus” (II. 17.46). 


Here, strictly speaking, we can still conceive of the trajector as moving on a 
trajectory around the landmark. Much more frequently than amphi, peri can 
occur with uniplex trajectors and verbs of rest, in which case it comes to mean 
simply ‘beside’: 


(7) hestékei hos tis te  léon peri 
stand:PLPF.3SG aS INDEF.NOM PTC lion:NomM about 
hoisi tékessin 
POSS.3SG.DAT.PL.N kitten:DAT.PL.N 
“he stood as a lion by his kittens” (JI. 17.133).° 


Although less frequent, parallels with amphi exist for both types of contexts 
(see examples (4) and (5) in §3.15). 

Metaphorical usage of peri with the dative is limited. The occurrences, 
most interesting especially in the light of later developments, involve verbs of 
‘fearing’ and verbs of ‘fighting’, with which peri expresses Area: 


(8) peri gar die néusin Akhaién 
about prc fear:aor.3sG ship:DAT.PL.E A:GEN.PL 
“for that greatly did he fear for the ships” (II. 9.433); 


(9) aner peri — hoisi makheiomenos 
man:NoM about poss.3sG.DAT.PL.N fight:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM 
ktedtessi 
possession: DAT.PL.N 
“a man fighting for his own possessions” (Od. 17.471). 
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In (8), the semantic shift is similar to the shift described for amphi with the 
dative for verbs of mental activity ($3.15): again, the stimulus is conceived as 
located in space, and the state of affairs as holding around the space of the stim- 
ulus. Example (9) shows a pathway for the possible extension from local mean- 
ing (‘to fight in the proximity of’) to Reason and Purpose: such a shift is fully 
accomplished in occurrences where peri takes the genitive, as I will show below. 

The use of peri with the genitive in Homer is very interesting, for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, the occurrences clearly show that the genitive was taking 
over the same meanings of the dative, so they shed light on the process of re- 
placement of the latter case by the former. In the second place, local usage is 
limited, while abstract meanings develop in different directions, much more 
than with most other prepositions. 

Location expressions with peri and the genitive are limited to two occur- 
rences, in which we find multiplex trajectors: 


(10) esddsa peri — tropios bebaota 
save:AoR.1sG about keel:GEN.F stand:PART.PF.ACC 
“T saved (him) when he was bestriding the keel” (Od. 5.130); 
(11) tetanusto peri speious glaphuroio hémeris 
extend:PLPr.M/p.3sG about cave:GEN hollow:GEN vine:NOM.F 
heboosa 
flourish:PART.PRS.NOM.F 
“about the hollow cave ran trailing a flourishing garden vine” 
(Od. 5.68-69). 


At least in (11) one can see that the multiplex structure of the trajector is fo- 
cused, more than in the examples of peri with the dative. Note that the verb de- 
notes a non-dynamic state of affairs, but it implies a trajectory, with a metaphor 
based on fictive motion (see §2.2.1.3). 

Abstract use of peri with the genitive is much more widespread. In the first 
place, we find Area expressions. Similar to amphi with the dative, peri with the 
genitive can be the complement of verbs of perception, or of verbs that mean 
‘to ask; ‘to learn’ thus denoting the stimulus of mental activity or the topic of 
communication. The conceptual shift follows the same path already described 
for amphi (§3.15). In general, the landmark with peri is the object of a certain 
activity: the state of affairs denoted by the verb is conceptualized as holding in 
the area that surrounds the landmark: 
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(12) épeita dé kai peri pompés mnésometh’ 
after prc also about sending:cEN.F remind:FUT.MID.1PL 
“later we will take thought also of his sending” (Od. 7.191192); 
(13) Oduséos ego peri ndéstou dkousa 


O.:GEN 1sG.NomM about return:GEN hear:aor.1sG 
“T heard of the return of Odysseus” (Od. 19.270). 


Another type of Area expression, in which the landmark denotes the abstract 
area that delimits an activity, is demonstrated in: 


(14) erizeskon peri  toxon 
strive:IMPr.3PL about archery:GEN.PL 
“they strove in archery” (Od. 8.225); 
(15) hoppote kottroi erisseian peri = muthon 
when young.man:NOM.PL strive:OPT.AOR.3PL about speech:GEN.PL 
“when the young men were striving in debate” (II. 15.284). 


In (14) and (15) the landmark is an abstract location around which the state 
of affairs develops. In this type of occurrence, the landmark may be a concrete 
noun, but its meaning is non-referential, and shifted to an abstract plane: so in 
(14) it is not literally téxdn, ‘bows’, that constitute the matter of striving, but 
rather the activity performed with them. With a referential interpretation of 
the NP denoting the landmark, the latter is interpreted as denoting Purpose, 
as shown in: 


(16) peri tripodos gar émellon thetisesthai 
about tripod:ceN ptc be.about:IMpr.3PL race:INF.FUT.MID 
“for they were about to race for a tripod” (Jl. 11.700-701). 


According to Chantraine (1953: 128), the origin of this expression lies in the 
habit of organizing races in which the runners ran around the object chosen 
as the prize of the race: note, however, that the concrete meaning is unat- 
tested, not only in Homer, but elsewhere in Greek as well (as we will see later, 
peri with the genitive in the local sense never occurs with verbs that indicate 
concrete motion). 

Since Purpose expressions are comparatively frequent with peri with the 
genitive and verbs denoting various activities, the shift from local (‘around’, not 
necessarily with motion) to abstract (‘for’) need not necessarily be mediated by 
the concrete situation described above. The shift can be based on a metaphor 
which views a landmark as the center around which an intentional activity is 
performed, and re-interprets this center as the object at which the activity aims. 
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The difference between Purpose and Area lies in the fact that a purpose is the 
aim of an intentional action, while an area is simply the abstract space of the 
action. This difference is borne out by comparison of (14) and (15) with the 
following examples: 


(17) peri  ptolids te  makhesetai édé gunaikén 
about city:cEN.F and fight:FUT.MID.3sG PTC woman:GEN.PL.F 
“for (our) city he will fight and for (our) wives” (II. 18.265); 
(18) epeigdmenoi peri nikés 
yearn:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.PL about victory:GEN.F 
“yearning for victory” (II. 23. 437); 


(19) hotén t — dndras esérkhetai hoi peri 
as PTC man:ACC.PL Ccome:PRS.M/P.3SG REL.NOM.PL about 
patrés... ponon kai dérin éthento 


homeland:GENn.F toil:acc and battle:acc.F set:AOR.MID.3PL 
“(fear) such as comes upon men that toil and strive for their country’s 
sake” (JI. 17.157-158). 


Note that in the above examples Purpose and Beneficiary expressions always 
seem conceptually close to Reason. 

Finally, peri with the genitive occurs in some passages in which it denotes 
superiority, similar to its adverbial usage seen in example (2): 


(20) iétrds dé hékastos _—_epistdmenos peri 
physician:NOM PTC INDEF.NOM know:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM about 
panton — anthropon 
all:GEN.PL man:GEN.PL 
“(there) every man is a physician, wise above human kind” 

(Od. 4.231-232); 

(21) peri dad Allon phasi genésthai 
about PTC INDEF.GEN.PL.M say:PRS.3PL be:INE.AOR.MID 
“but they say that he was pre-eminent over all” (Il. 4.375). 


Note that in this type of occurrence the landmark is always the totality of com- 
parable entities: we either find the word for ‘all’, as in (20), or other NPs, such 
as dllén in (21), that imply the notion of ‘all’ (‘the others’ = “all other’). This 
type of expression is limited to Homer. 

In Figure 32, I give a mental map of peri with the genitive in Homeric 
Greek. 
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Comparison t————— Location t————— Area 


Purpose/Beneficiary 
(Reason) 


Figure 32. Mental map of peri with the genitive in Homer 


The spatial meaning of peri with the accusative is always ‘around’ in Home- 
ric Greek. The accusative occurs in two types of context. In the first place, it can 
occur with verbs of motion and uniplex trajectors: 


(22) Achilleiis dstu péri  Pridmoio posin takhéessi 
A.NoM city:n/A about P:ceN — foot:paT.PL swift:DAT.PL 
diokei 


pursue:PRS.3SG 
“Achilles is pursuing him with swift feet around the city of Priam” 
(II. 22.172-173); 


(23) peri néson alomenoi 
about island:acc.F roam:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.PL 
“roaming around the island” (Od. 4.368). 


In the above examples, the trajector is moving on a circular trajectory around 
the landmark. The preposition profiles the trajectory. 

With the word térma, that denotes a limit in a race, the trajectory referred 
to by peri brings the trajector beyond the landmark, with only a partial turn: 


(24) hos @ hét  aethlophoroi peri térmata... 
as ptTc when victorious:NoM.PL about turning.point:N/A.PL 
hippoi rhimpha mdla trokhést 


horse:NoM.PL swiftly very run:PRS.3PL 
“as when horses that are winners of prizes course swiftly about the 
turning-points” (JI. 22.162—-163). 


The semantic extension can be compared with a similar extension in the mean- 
ing of ‘around’ in English in ‘around the corner’. By its nature the landmark 
constitutes a turning point; the trajectory goes around it to a certain extent, 
limited by the landmark’s structure, as shown in Figure 33. 
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around the corner around the turning points 


Figure 33. 


The expression ‘to go around/about one’s mind’ (phrénas) denotes call of 


attention: 

(25) ton ad aipsa peri phrénas aluth’ 
DEM.ACC PTC forthwith about mind:acc.PL.F come:AOR.3SG 
ide 
call:NOM.F 


“and forthwith the call rang all about his mind” (J/. 10.139). 


When peri with the accusative co-occurs with a verb of rest, the trajector is 
multiplex, and occupies the area surrounding the landmark. Contrary to the 
situation denoted by peri with the dative, peri with the accusative implies that 
there is some space between the trajector and the landmark, or at least that they 
are not in close contact: 


(26) hestadtes peri bomon 
stay:PART.PF.NOM.PL about altar:acc 
“they were standing about the altar” (Od. 13.187); 


(27) hutes Akhaién marndmenoi peri 
son:NOM.PL Achaean:GEN.PL fight:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.PL about 
dstu 
city:N/A 


“the sons of the Acheans fighting around (our) city” (1. 6.255-256). 


In (26) we find a verb that denotes fighting. We have seen that in similar oc- 
currences with the dative (example (9)) or with the genitive (example (17)), 
the meaning tends to shift to the abstract plane of Purpose or Area: with the 
accusative, on the other hand, local meaning is always retained. (Note further 
that the only possible accusative landmark is dstu, ‘town.) 

A metaphorical usage of peri with the accusative can be observed develop- 
ing from occurrences like (28): 
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(28) dndras sin kusi kai dotiressi phuldssontas 
man:acc.PL with dog:pat.pL and spear:DAT.PL watch:PART.PRS.ACC.PL 
peri méla 
about sheep:N/A.PL 
“men with dogs and spears keeping watch over the sheep” 

(II. 12.302-303); 


(29) aiei peri  keinon oizue 
ever about DEM.ACC.PL wail:IMPE.PRS.2SG 
“ever be troubled for him” (JI. 3.408); 


(30) peri  dorpa... ponéonto 
about food:n/a.pL be busy:pRs.M/P.3PL 
“they were busying themselves about supper” (II. 24.444). 


In the last example peri with the accusative comes very close to peri with the 
genitive in Area/Purpose expressions; in (29) peri keinon denotes Beneficiary. 
Finally, in one occurrence we find the verb ‘to ask’: 


(31) kai tote m eiréstho posios péri 
and then lscG.acc ask:1mpt.aoR.MID.3sG husband:cen about 
nostimon émar 
of.return:n/a day:N/A 
“then let her ask me of her husband regarding the day of his return” 
(Od. 17.571). 


Again, it is hard to see a difference between the accusative and the genitive. I 
will come back to the difference between the two cases in similar passages when 
discussing the use of peri with the accusative in Attic-Ionic. 

After Homer, occurrences of peri with the dative are limited. Location 
expressions still occur in Herodotus: 


(32) peri  toisi aukhési te kai toisi aristeroist 
about ART.DAT.PL neck:DAT.PL PTC and ART.DAT.PL left:DAT.PL 
omoisi perikeimenoi 
shoulder:DAT.PL Wear:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.PL 
“wearing them around the neck and over the left shoulder” 
(Hdt. 1.171.4); 


and seldom also in Attic authors: 


(33) peri dé té kheiri khrusotin  daktulion 
about pTc ART.pAT.F hand:pat.r golden:acc ring:acc 
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onta 
be:PART.PRS.ACC 
“wearing a gold ring on (its) hand” (PI. Rep. 359e). 


Note that in both cases the landmark is a body part, and the PP profiles close 
contact with the trajector, as already in Homer. 

Abstract meaning of peri with the dative, extended to Area, occurs in 
Herodotus, with verbs that mean ‘to fear’ (verba timendi): 


(34) ouk hotitd peri  sphisi autoisi — deimainontes hos peri 
NEG SO about REFL.3PL.DAT.M fear:PART.PRS.NOM.PL as about 
téi Peloponnesoi 


ART.DAT.F P.:DAT.F 
“fearing less for themselves than for the Peloponnese” (Hdt. 8.74.1). 


With such verbs, as with other verbs that denote emotions, the peri phrase 
indicates that the emotion has a certain entity as its object: in connection with 
verbs of emotion, this entity is understood as a reason for the emotions, and 
with human landmarks the SR is Beneficiary. When occurring with other types 
of verb, peri with the dative can denote Cause to a limited extent, as in the 
following example from Thucydides: 


(35) kan peri  sphisin autois ta pleio ptaisosin 
ptc about REFL.3PL.DAT.M ART.N/A.PL most:n/A.PL fall:sUBJ.AOR.3PL 
“even though their failure be due chiefly to themselves” (Th. 6.33.5). 


With the genitive, peri has only abstract meaning in literary Attic-Ionic. It ex- 
presses Area, and most often denotes the topic of communication and of men- 
tal activity, cause of emotions, similar to peri with the dative in Herodotus, and 
the object of verbs that mean ‘to fight, ‘to quarrel’. With all these verbs, peri 
expresses Area, mostly of the Topic type, and displays a semantic extension 
similar to english ‘about’, which, as we have seen, had already begun in Homer. 
Note that the spatial metaphor, that originated in Homer or earlier, no longer 
operated in Attic-Ionic for peri with the genitive, which had lost local meaning. 
Some examples of peri with the genitive in Attic-Ionic are the following: 


(36) @ kai dokotisi sot pantes ékhein didonai 
PTc and seem:prs.3PL 2sG.DaAT all:Nom.PL have:INF.PRS give:INE.PRS 
logon peri touton hon nunde elégomen 
account:acc about DEM.GEN.PL.N REL.GEN.PL.N NOW  Say:IMPE.3PL 
“do you also think that everybody can give an account of the matter about 
which we have just been talking?” (Pl. Phd. 76b); 
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(37) ego dé oimai humds... ou peri ton 
lsG.NoM ptTc think 2PL.acc NEG about ART.GEN.PL.N 
onomdton diaphéresthat alla tés touton 
word:GEN.PL.N quarrel:INF.pRS.M/P but ART.GEN.F DEM.GEN.PL.N 
dianoias 
meaning:GEN.F 
“for my part I hold that your concern is not with mere words but with 
their meaning” (Lys. 10.7). 


Since peri with the accusative occurs with the same verbs, and conveys a dif- 
ferent meaning, I will discuss these examples later (see below, examples (45)— 
(47)). 

Cause expressions with peri and the genitive also sporadically occur with 
verbs of emotion, as an extension of Area; in general, however, if there is 
no intentionally acting agent, peri rather takes the dative, as in the examples 
given above. 

An interesting idiomatic use of peri with the genitive, derived from its Area 
function, is shown in (38): 


(38) ho dé horéon peri pollot 
DEM.NOM PTC Ssee:PART.PRS.NOM about much:GEN 
poieuménous Spartietas philon auton 
consider:PART.PRS.M/P.ACC.PL Spartan:acc.PL friend:acc DEM.ACC 
“when he saw that the Spartans set great store by his friendship” 
(Hdt. 9.33.4). 


In such examples, the landmark is an indefinite quantity, and the PP is al- 
ways governed by verbs that mean ‘to esteem’, ‘to consider’. Another possible 
complement of such verbs would be the predicative accusative. 

The accusative with peri is the only case that productively retains spa- 
tial usages. It occurs with motion verbs, to denote circular motion around 
a landmark: 


(39) hai men pro gdmou plokamon 
DEM.NOM.PL.F PTC before marriage:GEN tress:Acc 
apotamnomenat kai peri dtrakton 
cut:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.PL.F and about spindle:acc 
heilixasai epi to séma titheisi 
roll:PART.AOR.NOM.PL.F ON ART.N/A tomb:Nn/a lay:PRs.3PL 
“(the girls) before their marriage cut off a tress and lay it on the tomb, 
wound around a spindle” (Hdt. 4.34.1); 
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(40) andbasis dé es autotis éxothen kukloi peri pdntas 
Way:NOM.F PTC tO DEM.ACC.PL outside spirally about all:acc.pL 
tots purgous ékhousa pepoiétai 
ART.ACC.PL tower:ACC.PL have:PART.PRS.NOM.F make:PE.M/P.3SG 


“the way up them mounts spirally outside the height of the towers” 
(Hdt. 1.181.4). 


In (39) the trajector (plékamon, ‘a tress’) actually moves along a circular trajec- 
tory. In (40) we find a static state of affairs metaphorically conceptualized as a 
dynamic one: the trajector (andbasis, ‘the way up’) does not move, but it is de- 
scribed as if it did. This is a common way to describe itineraries, and relies on a 
metaphor by which motion is used to describe static relations. I have discussed 
fictive motion, and have shown that it is a result of subjectification, see above, 
§2.2.1.3. 

With verbs of rest, peri with the accusative denotes Location, and can be 
translated ‘around; “by. With respect to Homer, the meaning is less specific in 
Attic-Ionic: often the preposition simply denotes location of a trajector near a 
landmark, and does not imply that the former surrounds the latter: 


(41) ekdlupse paséi tot kteneos téi pimeléi 
cover:AOR.3SG all:DAT.F ART.GEN beast:GEN ART.DAT.F fat:DAT.F 
tél peri ten nédiin ginomeénéi 
ART.DAT.E about ART.ACC.F belly:acc.F be:PART.PRS.M/P.DAT.E 
“covers (them) up with all the fat that he finds around the belly of the 
animal” (Hdt. 2.47.3); 

(42) dokéei dé moi oudé pin to hudor to 
seem:PRS.3SG PTC 1sG.DAT NEG all:N/A ART.N/A water:N/A ART.N/A 
epéteion hekdstote apopémpesthai tou Neilou 
annual:n/a each.time get.rid.of:INE.PRS.M/P ART.GEN N.:GEN 
ho hélios, alla kai hupoletpesthai peri heouton 
ART.NOM sun:NoM but and retain:Inr.pRs.M/P about REFL.3SG.ACC 
“yet I think that the sun never lets go off all of the water that it draws up 
from the Nile yearly, but keeps some back near itself” (Hdt. 2.25.3); 


(43) en téi peri Lésbon naumakhiai 
in ART.DAT.F about L:acc _ sea.fight:DaT.F 
“in the battle off Lesbos” (Xen. Hell. 2.3.32). 


In (41) per? still retains the meaning ‘around’: the trajector is located all around 
the landmark. Note that in this passage the trajector and the landmark are in 
contact, as was usual in Homer with the dative. In (42) the fact that the tra- 
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jector does or does not surround the landmark or not is not relevant: it may 
or may not surround it; the relevant feature about its location is that it is in 
the landmark’s proximity. In (43), instead, not only proximity is the only rele- 
vant feature, but it is also clear that the trajector does not surround the land- 
mark: the battle is located at some point by Lesbos, and does not take place 
all around it. The shift from ‘around’ to ‘nearby’ also occurs with amphi, see 
§3.15, examples (16) and (26). 

In Time expressions, peri with the accusative denotes an approximate lo- 
cation in time, much in the same way as its English equivalent ‘about’: 


(44) tot a autoi thérous, kai peri ton auton 
ART.GEN PTC DEM.GEN summer:GEN and about ART.ACC DEM.ACC 
khrénon hon en téi Méloi — hoi 
time:ACC REL.ACC in ART.DAT.F M.:DAT.F ART.NOM.PL 
Athénaioi kateikhonto 


Athenian:NoM.PL detain:IMPF.M/P.3PL 
“the same summer, about the same time that the Athenians were detained 
at Melos” (Th. 3.94.1). 


In order to understand abstract usages of peri with the accusative, let us exam- 
ine the following example, where the PP expresses Location, and it is clear that 
peri cannot mean ‘around’: 


(45) hetiroi a dan tis autas ouk 
find:OPT.AOR.3SG PTC PTC INDEF.NOM DEM.ACC.PL.F NEG 
eldttous peri tous barbarous é tots 
less:acc.PL.F about ART.ACC.PL barbarian:ACc.PL PTC ART.ACC.PL 
Heéllénas 
Greek:Acc.PL 
“one could find similar ones (i.e. intermediate constitutions) in even 
greater numbers among the barbarians than among the Greeks” 
(Pl. Rep. 544d). 


In (45) it is said that certain constitutions are found among certain peoples. 
Note that peri with the genitive in such an occurrence would have a differ- 
ent meaning: it would express Area, and would denote what the constitu- 
tions are about (so a possible peri ton barbdrén would mean ‘about the bar- 
barians’ i.e. would denote a topic). Instead, in (45) the landmarks in the peri 
phrase are very close to Possessors. The difference, shown in Figure 34, seems 
to be related to two possible spatial meanings of peri, i.e. ‘around’, with the 
genitive, and ‘nearby, with the accusative (although it must be stressed that 
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peri ton barbdron peri tots barbarous 


Tr. Lm. Tr. 


Figure 34. 


concrete spatial meaning never occurs with the genitive in Attic-Ionic and is 
very limited in Homer: however, the abstract meaning developed out of this 
original meaning). 

The shift to Possessor, based on the fact that possessions are conceptualized 
as being located by, or near possessors, is even clearer in the next example, 
which has puzzled scholars because of its difference from similar occurrences 
involving peri with the genitive: 


(46) dokei moi ameinon @ kata toiis peri 
seem:PRS.3SG 1sG.DAT better:‘Nom pTC down ART.ACC.PL about 
Lusian einai logous ta tés phiiseos 
L.:acc be:tNr.PRS speech:ACc.PL ART.N/A.PL ART.GEN.F nature:GEN.F 
“T think he has a nature above the speeches of Lysias” (Pl. Phdr. 279a). 


If we compare (46) with (36) we see how the two local meanings, ‘around’ 
and ‘by, ‘near’ result in different metaphors: with the genitive, the idea of 
surrounding, which was inherent in the original meaning of the preposition, 
determines the Area function of the peri phrase in (36), while the proximity 
meaning results in Possessor in (46). 

Note however that the Possessor interpretation with the accusative is always 
dependent on the context. Indeed, if we consider other examples (e.g. (47) be- 
low), we must conclude that the SR expressed by peri with the accusative can 
be Area, too, but of a different type. In some examples, again, the difference 
connected with case variation is quite clear: 


(47) amphotera  dodxein, kai peri ten philosophian 
INDEE.N/A.PL think:innFUT and about art.acc.F philosophy:acc.r 
diaphérein kai kosmidteron bebiokénai ton 
excel:INE.PRS and appropriate:cMPR live:INE.PF ART.GEN.PL 
allon 
INDEE.GEN.PL 
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“T think I should be acclaimed both for the superiority of my teaching and 
for the excellence of my conduct” (Isoc. 15.162). 


This example can be compared with (37) above: in (47) the verb diaphérein 
is active and means ‘to differ, in peri ten philosophian, ‘regarding teaching, 
the landmark is the area in which the difference (here: superiority) holds, and 
can be compared with similar expressions involving the plain accusative or the 
plain dative (see §2.2.1.4 with examples (24) and (25)). The SR expressed here 
is Area, but note that it is close to Reason: teaching is the reason for which 
the writer should be acclaimed. In (37) the same verb is inflected in the medio- 
passive, and means ‘to have an argument’; the landmark is the topic of the argu- 
ment. The difference between the two types of Area expression, connected with 
case variation, can be captured by Figure 34 above: Area with the accusative is 
conceptualized as an area with respect to which the situation holds, located by 
the landmark; the topic type of Area, expressed by peri with the genitive, is 
located around the landmark. 

When peri with the accusative comes to mean simply ‘concerning’ the 
difference connected with case variation becomes subtle: 


(48) en héi dé he aggelié te peri 
in REL.DAT.N PTC ART.NOM.F message:NOM.F PTC about 
ton Sardion para basiléa  anéie kai Dareios 
ART.GEN.PL.E S.:GEN.PL.E by king:acc go:impr.3sGc and D.:Nom 
ta peri to toxon —_ poiesas 
ART.N/A.PL about ART.N/A bow:N/A do:PART.AOR.NOM 
“while the message concerning Sardis was making its way to the king, and 
Darius, having done as I said with his bow...” (Hdt. 5.108.1); 

(49) éti dé pdsan horéntes tautén 
PTC PTc all:acc.F see:PART.PRS.NOM.PL DEM.ACC.E 
kinouménén ten phiisin, kata dé 
Move:PART.PRS.M/P.ACC.F ART.ACC.E substance:acc.e down PTC 
tou metabdllontos outhen 
ART.GEN change:PART.PRS.GEN INDEE.N/A 
alétheudmenon, peri ge to pantei pantos 
demonstrate:PART.PRS.M/P.N/A about PTC ART.N/A completely entirely 
metabdllon ouk endékhesthai aléthetiein 
Move:PART.PRS.N/A NEG be.possible:Inr.PRs.MID demonstrate:INF.PRS 
“and further, observing that all this indeterminate substance is in motion, 
and that no true predication can be made of that which changes, they 
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supposed that it is impossible to make any true statement about that which 
is in all ways and entirely changeable” (Arist. Metaph. 1010a 8). 


In (48) there is a peri with the genitive phrase, that indicates the topic of hé 
angelié, ‘the message’; in ta peri to toxon, ‘the actions that concern the bow, 
the landmark is connected in a non-specific way with the trajector. When a 
similar kind of vague connection is used in reference to a verb of saying, as 
alétheuiein, ‘to say the truth, in (49), the genitive and the accusative with peri 
end up conveying similar meanings, as often remarked in the literature.’ 
Finally, depending on the meaning of the verb, the fact that a certain ac- 
tivity is connected with a certain landmark amounts to saying that the latter is 


the purpose of the activity, as in: 


(50) Athénaion dé néas tds drista 
Athenian:GEN.PL PTC ship:ACC.PL.F ART.ACC.PL.E best 
pleotisas epilexamenos Themistokléés 
sail:PART.PRS.ACC.PL.F Chose:PART.AOR.MID.NOM T::NOM 
eporetieto peri ta potima hiudata 
go:IMPF.M/P.3sG about ART.N/A.PL drinkable:n/A.PL water:N/A.PL 
“Themistocles, however, picked out the seaworthiest Athenian ships and 
set out to (look for) drinkable water” (Hdt. 8.22.1). 


In (50) eporetieto peri ta potima hidata literally means ‘set out for (i.e. in order 
to look for) drinking water’. The Purpose interpretation depends on our beliefs 
about the structure of events: if one intentionally makes his way to an object, 
the object must be the purpose of movement. As already remarked in the case 
of Possessor phrases, the Purpose interpretation, too, is context-dependent. 

It has become clear from the above examples that, when used metaphori- 
cally, peri with the accusative can be interpreted in a variety of ways, all of them 
determined by the meaning of the co-occurring lexemes. This means that this 
type of PP was not grammaticalized for all these functions: in other words, 
Possessor, Reason, and Purpose are not in the meaning of peri with the ac- 
cusative, but can be inferred, on the basis of common knowledge, depending 
on specific contexts. I suggest that the only abstract SR expressed by peri with 
the accusative is Area, with the exclusion of the Topic and Topic-related type of 
Area expressed by peri with the genitive. 

As I have already remarked above, the difference between the two ways of 
conceiving the SR Area (i.e. as expressed by peri with case variation) must be 
understood in connection with the different spatial metaphor from which they 
originated. The abstract meaning of peri with the accusative derives from its 
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local meaning ‘by’, ‘near’. On the other hand, the abstract meaning of peri with 
the genitive derives from the meaning ‘around’. This type of expression spe- 
cializes for the topic kind of Area. Local meaning of peri with the accusative 
was more vague, because it had extended to ‘nearby, and consequently also the 
Area meaning is less precise, and can be adapted to various accessory mean- 
ings, depending on the context. In Area expressions, peri with the accusative is 
similar to katd with the accusative, as in examples (40) and (41) in §3.11. 

As for case variation with peri one must further notice that the dative 
decreased to a considerable extent after Homer and was already disappear- 
ing in Attic. So this preposition, too, attests an ongoing reduction of the 
prepositional dative. 
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3.17 PROS 


The particle prés means ‘towards’, ‘against’, and denotes directionality. One 
of its most frequent and earliest abstract meanings is ‘in addition’ I will dis- 
cuss this semantic extension below (see example (6)); I am mentioning it here 
because it is frequently found when pros functions as a free adverb: 


(1) pros) ad dmpho rhéxe ténonte 
toward PTC INDEF.N/A.DU break:aor.3sG sinew:N/A.DU 
“and broke furthermore both sinews” (II. 5.307). 


As a preverb, prods can add its concrete meaning to the verb, as in prosiénai, ‘to 
get closer’; furthermore, it often occurs with verbs of communication, profiling 
the direction of verbal exchange, as in prosphdnai, ‘to address’. 

As a preposition, prés occurs with three cases. Its meaning is partly similar 
to the meaning of para, because it implies a position or movement of a trajec- 
tor relative to the exterior (as opposed to the interior) of a landmark; the two 
prepositions are different in that prds often implies contact, while pard always 
refers to the area by the landmark, without contact. 

With the dative, prds expresses Location, denoting close contact of the 
trajector with the landmark: 


(2) pukinai dé pros _ alleléisin ékhontai 
close:NOM.PL.E PTC toward REC.DAT.PL.F have:PRs.M/P.3PL 
“close they cling one to another” (Od. 5.329); 
(3) hos toti pros pétréisi thraseidon apo 
thus DEM.GEN.M toward rock:paT.PL.F strong:GEN.PL.F from 
kheirén rhinoi apédruphthen 
hand:GEN.PL.F skin:NOM.PL strip.off:AoR.P.3PL 
“even so from his strong hands were bits of skin stripped off against the 
rocks” (Od. 5.434—435). 


The dative and prds can also express Direction, profiling the endpoint of a 
trajectory: 


(4) poti dé sképtron bale gaiei 
toward prc staff:n/a throw:aor.3sG earth:DAT.F 
“and down to the earth he dashed the staff” (II. 1.245);! 
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(5) proti hoi dé lav éntera khersi 
toward 3sG.paT ptc clasp:aor.3sG bowel:n/a.pL hand:DAT.PL.F 
liastheis 
fall:PART.AOR.P.NOM 
“and as he sank he clasped his bowels to him with (his) hands” (JI. 20.418). 


From the spatial meaning, an abstract meaning is derived, much in the same 
way as in the case of English beside: 


> 


(6) dasdn m hétarot te  kakoi pros 
mislead:Aor.3PL 1sG.Acc comrade:NOM.PL PTC evil:NOM.PL toward 
toisi te hupnos _ skhétlios 
DEM.DAT.PL PTC sleep:NOM cruel:NOM 
“I was misled by my evil comrades, and beside them by merciless sleep” 
(Od. 10.68-69). 


The preposition acquires an additive meaning. The shift is based on the idea 
of physical addition: if an entity is located by another entity, the former can be 
conceived as added to the latter. 

The use of the genitive with prds is most interesting. As with some other 
prepositons, there are occurrences that can be connected with the ablatival 
function of the genitive, and others that cannot; much more than with any 
other preposition, however, the two values of the genitive create a semantic 
conflict. Possible semantic ambiguity is resolved by animacy of the landmark, 
as the examples show. 

Animate landmarks in the genitive with prds always occur in ablatival ex- 
pressions; they usually do not denote concrete Source, but rather Origin: 


(7) xeinos hod’... alémenos hiket’ 
stranger:NOM DEM.NOM wander:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM COMe:AOR.MID.3SG 
emon dé éé pros  — éoion é 
poss.lsc.N/A home:n/A PTC toward eastern:GEN.PL PTC 
hesperion anthropon 
western:GEN.PL man:GEN.PL 
“this stranger has come to my house in his wanderings, whether from men 
of the east or of the west” (Od. 8.28—29); 


(8) pros gar Dids — eisin hdpantes —xeinoi te 
toward prc Z.:GEN be:prs.3pL all:NoM.PL stranger:NOM.PL PTC 
ptokhoi te 


poor:NOM.PL PTC 
“from Zeus come all strangers and poor” (Od. 6.207—208); 
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(9) héth huper séthen — aiskhe’ akouo pros 
when above 2sG.GEN shame:Nn/a.PL hear:prs.lsG toward 
Troon 
Trojan:GEN.PL 
“when I hear regarding you words of shame from the Trojans” 
(Il. 6.524525); 


(10) timen pros Zenods_ékhontes 
honor:acc.F toward Z.:GEN have:PART.PRS.NOM.PL 
“they have honor from Zeus” (Od. 11.302). 


As shown by the above examples, prds only marginally occurs in sentences 
where the verb expresses actual motion of a trajector away from a landmark. 
Even in passages that contain motion verbs, the landmark is the origin of the 
trajector rather than a concrete starting point for concrete motion: so in (7) it is 
not said that the person in question has come, moving away from ‘from men of 
the east or of the west’, but rather that he belongs to either group, as in English 
one would say ‘whether he is from the east or from the west’. This is even clearer 
in (8), where the verb ‘be’ occurs, implying that the poor are sent by Zeus: this 
is a source for the development of the Behalf type of Beneficiary with prés, that 
I will discuss below (see example (11)). In example (9), the prés phrase indi- 
cates the origin of information. As we will see below, in example (20), prdés with 
the accusative has a symmetric meaning, indicating the addressee to whom in- 
formation is directed. As with other prepositions found in similar contexts, the 
use of prds follows the Conduit metaphor (Reddy 1979; cf. $3.3). Words are 
conceived as objects thrown back and forth between the two parties of com- 
munication; the occurrence of the same preposition with two different cases 
profiles symmetric trajectories in the act of communication. Finally, in exam- 
ple (10) we again find a stative verb, ékhontes, ‘having’. In this example, the 
landmark is the origin of the trajector, but no motion is implied, not even an 
abstract one. Examples like this help explain the ablative-locative transfer that 
I will illustrate later on in this section for prds with the genitive. 

As compared with pard with the genitive, which is also frequently used 
with animate landmarks in the ablatival sense, prds denotes Origin, rather than 
Source. The latter function is mostly expressed by pard. What makes prds more 
suitable to express Origin is the implication of contact carried by prés. We have 
already seen a similar difference in connection with ek and apo: ek, which pro- 
files a motion away of the trajector from the inside of the landmark, is more 
suitable than apo to express Origin. With both ek and pros the trajectory along 
which the trajector moves starts at a precise point, either inside (ek) or in con- 
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tact with (prds) the landmark, while both apo and pard are more vague in this 
respect: the trajectory starts at some unspecified point close to the landmark; 
in the case of pard, lack of contact is implied. 

In example (11) prés expresses Beneficiary; it can be translated as ‘on behalf 
of’: 


(11) hoi te thémistas pros  Dids  eirtiatai 
DEM.NOM.PL PTC law:ACC.PL.F toward Z.:GEN guard:PRs.M/P.3PL 
“who uphold judgments on behalf of Zeus” (JI. 1.238-239). 


The shift from the meaning ‘from the side of? to ‘on behalf of? is triggered by 
the occurrence of a verb, ertiesthai, ‘to protect’, that does not denote motion 
away or origin. There is another agent (hoi, ‘those who’), who performs and 
controls the state of affairs: the landmark is understood as a removed entity, in 
which control originates, but which cannot bring about the state of affairs on 
its own, because of distance. 

An interesting example, in the light of later semantic developments, is: 


(12) pros  dllés histon huphainois 
toward INDEF.GEN.F loom:ACC weave:OPT.PRS.3SG 
“you will ply the loom at the orders of somebody else” (II. 6.456). 


In (12) again, the landmark is conceived as exerting some control on the trajec- 
tor, which performs the action. Note that ‘to perform an action on somebody’s 
behalf’ can be understood as ‘to perform an action to somebody’s benefit’” 
Based on this implication, as we will see below, pros with the genitive may ac- 
quire a wider Beneficiary meaning, not only of the Behalf type, as already seen 
above, and contrary to the common direction of semantic extension. 

With passive verbs, pros phrases are found only three times, once with the 
verb poiein, ‘to do’*, once with the verb diddskein, ‘to teach, and once with the 
verb timan, ‘to honor’. The SR expressed is Agent: 


(13) é © soi drista pepoiétai kata oikon pros 
PTC 2sG.DAT best:n/A.PL do:pr.M/p.3sc down home:acc toward 
Troon? 
Trojan:GEN.PL 
“perhaps because such egregious deeds have been done in your home by 
the Trojans?” (II. 6.56-57). 


A literal translation would be ‘egregious deeds have been done from the side of 
the Trojans’: the landmark is conceptualized as the origin of agency. Note that 
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Agent expressions with similar adpositions occur in other languages, as already 
remarked in §1.2.4.1. 

With inanimate landmarks, the genitive does not convey ablatival meaning. 
The semantic role expressed is Direction, when a motion verb occurs, other- 
wise it can be Location, whereby the landmark specifies a certain orientation: 


(14) pros  meén halos... élakhon 
toward PTC sea:GEN... receive:AOR.3PL 
“they had their place toward the sea” (II. 10.428—430); 

(15) héssoi nésoisi pros Elidos hippobotoio 
REL.NOM.PL island:DAT.PL.F toward E.:GEN horse.pasturing:GEN 
“all those who (lord it) in the islands towards horse-pasturing Elis” 
(Od. 21.347); 

(16) autos dé poti __ ptolios pétet’ atei 
DEM.NOM PTC toward city:GEN.F fly:impE.M/P.3sG always 
“he always hurried on by the city’s walls” (I. 22.198). 


Both Chantraine (1953: 133-134) and Schwyzer (1950:515) try to reconnect 
the above examples to the ablatival value of the genitive (Schwyzer only lim- 
ited to examples (14) and (15)). Horrocks (1981:222) writes that (15) denotes 
direction toward a part of the landmark, thus understanding the genitive as 
a partitive. Furthermore, he writes, regarding the passage in (16), that “the 
mover continually makes for various ‘parts’ of the city, without actually ar- 
riving” (1981:245). The fact that the landmark is not reached explains the 
choice of the genitive instead of the accusative, according to Horrocks (the par- 
titive genitive denotes partial affectedness, cf. §2.2.1.1. and 2.2.1.2). It must be 
remarked, in any case, that inanimate genitival landmarks with prds are not 
numerous (less than a third of the total). 

Another possible explanation, leaving aside the polysemy of the genitive 
brought about by its use, both as an ablative and as a partitive, could be that 
occurrences such as (14) owe to an ablative-locative transfer, of the type de- 
scribed in §1.2.1.1. Indeed, this same type of change is attested for prds with the 
genitive and human referents in Attic literature, a few centuries later, as I will 
argue below, so it could also have happened for inanimate referents, at an ear- 
lier time. It must be noted that this explanation remains speculative, because 
there is no trace of Source or Origin expressions with inanimate nouns, and 
one should assume it without any further evidence. However, as I remarked, 
ablative-locative transfer did indeed take place with prds and the genitive with 
human referents at a later time. 
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Actually, it is not easy to understand why the genitive and not the ac- 
cusative occurs in (14)—(16). The accusative is found in Direction and Location 
expressions, which look very similar to the above ones: 


(17) ein hali keitai pros zophon 
in sea:paT lie:prs.M/p.3sG toward darkness:acc 
“(Ithaca) lies low in the sea toward the dark” (Od. 9.25—26); 


(18) he men de pros  teikhos epeigoméné 
DEM.NOM.F PTC PTC toward wall:n/a hurry:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.F 
aphikdnei 
gO:PRS.38G 
“so she is gone in haste to the wall” (II. 6. 388). 


Example (17) is most similar to (15). Note that occurrences of the accusative 
in Location expressions are not numerous (five, according to Fritz 1997: 236). 
Direction expressions with inanimate landmarks, on the other hand, are fre- 
quent, and occur with all types of motion verb. Often, the landmark is démata, 
‘house’, ‘palace’, with a possessor in the genitive, but human beings do not seem 
to be possible landmarks of prds phrases in such contexts. Possible occurrence 
of animate landmarks with motion verbs is apparently what distinguishes prés 
with the accusative from pard with the accusative.* 

With animate landmarks, prés occurs in Beneficiary expressions with verbs 
of fighting, in the hostile sense (Malefactive): 


(19) pros Troas makheai 
toward Trojan:acc.pL fight:prs.M/P.2sG 
“you fight against the Trojans” (II. 17.471). 


Symmetrical to prds with the genitive (see above, ex. (9)), prdés with the ac- 
cusative occurs with verbs of speaking, and denotes Addressee. Here again the 
Conduit metaphor operates (see $3.3): 


(20) pros  allélous hépea pteroent’ agoreuon 
toward REC.ACC.PL word:Nn/A.PL winged:N/A.PL speak:IMPF.3PL 
“they spoke winged words one to another” (II. 3.155). 


As shown by the occurrence of allélous, the reciprocal pronoun, prés in Ad- 
dressee expressions occurs in passages where communication is reciprocated, 
and not, as eis ($3.3), in order to stress the unidirectionality of communication. 

In Attic-Ionic, the usage of prds with the dative is similar to the Home- 
ric usage, in passages where it denotes close contact, or, as it very frequently 
does, addition: 
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(21) 


(22) 


epi xeinia auton _—_ kalésanta kai pros 

on banquet:N/A.PL DEM.ACC invite:PART.AOR.ACC and toward 
autot tous paidas 

DEM.DAT.M ART.ACC.PL SON:ACC.PL 

“inviting him to a banquet, and (his) sons with him” (Hdt. 2.107.1); 


prosbalontes dé pros to teikhos tot 
attack:PART.AOR.NOM.PL PTC toward ART.N/A wall:N/A ART.GEN.M 

men pros _ thaldsséi hestedtos purgou kata 

PTC toward sea:DAT.F stand:PART.PF.GEN.M tower:GEN.M down 

to prodsteion — tés polios epébésan 

ART.N/A suburb:N/A ART.GEN.F City:GEN.F g0.Up:AOR.3PL 

“they advanced to the wall and entered the tower that stands by the seaside 
in the outer part of the city” (Hdt. 3.54.1). 


In an abstract context, the dative also denotes close contact, as in (23): 


(23) 


toi ge hos aléthds pros __ tois oust 

ART.DAT.M PTC as truly toward ART.DAT.PL.N be:PART.PRS.DAT.PL.N 
ten didnoian __ ékhonti 

ART.ACC.F mind:acc.F have:PART.PRS.DAT.M 

“to him whose mind is truly fixed on eternal realities” (Pl. Rep. 500b). 


In Attic-Ionic, prds with the genitive denotes different functions, based on an- 
imacy of the landmark, as in Homer. With inanimate landmarks, prds with 
the genitive expresses Location, and profiles orientation of the trajector toward 


the landmark: 

(24) ta dé Abdéra —hidrutai pros tot 
ART.N/A.PL PTC A.:N/A.PL lie:PRS.M/P.38sG toward ART.GEN 
Helléspéntou mdllon @ tot Strumonos kai tés 
H.:GEN more PTC ART.GEN S.:GEN and ART.GEN.F 
Eiénos héthen dé min phasi epibénai epi 


(25) 


E.:GEN.F whence PTC 38G.ACC say:PRS.3PL Mount:INE.AOR on 

ten néa 

ART.ACC.E ship:ACc.F 

“now Abdera lies nearer to the Hellespont than the Strymon and Eionos, 
where they say that he took ship” (Hdt. 8.120); 


hotttoi men ton Indon hekastéro ton 
DEM.NOM.PL PTC ART.GEN.PL Indian:GEN.PL far:CMPR ART.GEN.PL 
Perséon oikéousi kai pros — notou anémou 
Persian:GEN.PL dwell:prs.3PL and toward south:GEN wind:GEN 
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“these Indians dwell far away from the Persians southwards” 
(Hdt. 3.101.2); 


(26) hoi meta  Aristéds Peloponnesioi... estratopedetionto 
ART.NOM.PL among A.:GEN Spartan:NOM.PL encamp:IMPE.M/P.3PL 
pros  Oluinthou en toi isthmoi 


toward O.:GEN in ART.DAT isthmus:DAT 
“the Spartans under Aristeus encamped on the Olynthian side of the isth- 


mus” (Th. 1.62.1). 


As already in Homer, these expressions are very similar to others, in which prés 
with the accusative occurs (see examples (32)—(34) below). 
With animate landmarks the genitive still has ablatival value, as shown in 


(27) hdpds mé ménon pros _ patros alla kai pros — métros 
that NEG only toward father:ceEN but and toward mother:GEN.EF 
apo Dios  ésontai gegonotes 
from Z.:GEN be:FUT.MID.3PL be:PART.PE.NOM.PL 
“that they should be descendants of Zeus, not only on their father’s side, 
but also on their mother’s” (Isoc. 10.43); 

(28) &@ méte pros  theon mete pros  anthropon — autoi 
PTC NEG toward god:GEN.PL NEG toward man:GEN.PL DEM.DAT.M 
dmeinon — ésesthai 


better:N/A be:INF.FUT.MID 
“otherwise one would not have any favor, either from gods or from men” 


(Pl. Rep. 463d). 


Example (28) is similar to example (10) from Homer. In (27) one can compare 
the meaning of apé and pros: both prepositions denote Origin, but the scope of 
each PP is different. 

Agent expressions are also attested, but only in Herodotus: 


(29) héti  mén nun ta loipa ton khréstérion 
INT.N/A PTC PTC ART.N/A.PL rest:N/A.PL ART.GEN.PL oracle:GEN.PL 
ethéspise, ou légetai pros oudamén 
prophesy:Aor.3sG NEG say:PRS.M/P.3sG toward INDEE.GEN.PL 
“now what answer was given by the rest of the oracles is not related by 


anyone” (Hdt. 1.47.2);* 

(30) puthédmenos dé pros ton aggélon 
learn:PART.AOR.MID.NOM PTC toward ART.GEN.PL messanger:GEN.PL 
“being informed by the envoys” (Hdt. 5.73.2). 
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As we have seen in examples (9) and (20), prdés, which profiles directionality, 
appears particularly suitable for referring to the flow of information. This is 
true also of its use in Agent expressions, in which it most often occurs with 
verbs of ‘saying.’ After Herodotus, prés with the genitive as Agent marker is 
found only in poetry, but it disappears from the language of prose writers and 
of comedy, which were closer to the spoken usage. 

The metaphor from which Agent and Behalf Beneficiary originate is the 
same: the landmark is a human entity, which exerts intentionality. In the case 
of Agent expressions, control over the action and ultimate causation also be- 
long to the same entity, while in the case of Beneficiary there is another acting 
human who brings about the state of affairs. 

With a further shift, prés acquires a Beneficiary meaning, which is fully 
developed in Attic, and no longer limited to Behalf: 


(31) Kallias meén dokei mot mala pros Protagorou 
K.:NoM PTC seem:PRS.3sG 1sG.DAT very toward P:GEN 
einai 
be:INE.PRS 


“it seems to me that Callias is all for supporting Protagoras” 
(Pl. Prt. 336d). 


Here prés with the genitive means ‘on the side of”: it does not profile the origin, 
but rather a mental location. The shift to Beneficiary results in an ablative — 
locative transfer: from the original meaning ‘from one’s side’, we now have the 
meaning ‘on one’s side’. 

Meaning extension of prds with the genitive and human referents can be 
summarized as in Figure 35. 

These semantic developments seem to imply that Agent and Beneficiary 
occupy a neighboring space, contrary to expectations based on the distinction 
between antecedent and subsequent SRs (see $1.2). 

With the accusative, prods very frequently denotes orientation, without mo- 
tion, expressing the SR Location. 


Origin ———> Beneficiary (‘behalf’) ——- Beneficiary (‘on the side of’) 


Agent 


Figure 35. Semantic extensions of prds with the genitive and human referents 


(32) 


(33) 


(34) 
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hosa alla méré entos tot Istrou 
REL.N/A.PL INDEF.N/A.PL horde:N/A.PL inside ART.GEN I.:GEN 
potamoti pros — thdlassan millon ten tout Euxeinou 
river:GEN toward sea:ACC.F more ART.ACC.F ART.GEN E,:GEN 

pontou katoikéto 

sea:GEN dwell:PLpr.M/P.3sG 

“the other hordes settled south of the Danube in the neighborhood of the 
Euxine” (Th. 2.96.1); 


hoi pros néton oikotintes 
ART.NOM.PL toward south:acc dwell:ParT.PRS.NOM.PL 
“the people farther south” (Th. 2.101.2); 


ta dé katuperthe pros __boréén légousi dnemon 
ART.N/A.PL PTC above toward north:acc say:pRs.3PL wind:acc 
ton huperoikon tés khorés ouk 


ART.GEN.PL dweller:GEN.PL ART.GEN.F country:GEN.F NEG 

hoia te einai éti prosdtérd ovite hordn oute 
INDEF.N/A.PL PTC be:INE.PRS PTC further NEG see:INF.PRS NEG 
diexiénai 

traverse:INF.PRS 

“above and north of the neighbors of their country no one, they say, can 
see or travel further” (Hdt. 4.7.3). 


It is hard to detect a difference between these examples and those in (24)-(26), 
where Direction is encoded by prés with the genitive: especially in the case of 
cardinal orientation, the prés phrases in examples (25) and (33) seem to convey 
very much the same meaning. 


The accusative also occurs in Direction expressions with motion verbs, 
with both inanimate and animate landmarks. In the latter case (example (36)) 
its meaning comes close to the meaning of pard with the accusative (§3.5, 
examples (39)—(40)): 


(35) 


antipdlou dé alles triérous 

equalent:GEN.F PTC INDEF.GEN.F trireme:GEN.F 

epigenoménés ou pros to élasson 
be:PART.AOR.MID.GEN.F NEG toward ART.N/A small:cMPR.N/A 

nomizon trépsesthai, all’ epi ten natn 
SUPPOSe:PART.PRS.NOM tUIN:INF.FUT.MID but on ART.ACC.F ship:ACC.F 
“thinking that a ship that could match it, would probably neglect the small 
vessel to attack the large one” (Th. 4.120.2); 
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(36) otite pros tots Lakedaimonious éti épempon 
NEG toward ART.ACC.PL Spartan:acc.PL PTC send:IMPF.3PL 
“they not only gave up all idea of sending (embassies) to the Spartans” 
(Th. 2.65.2). 


Note that in (36) prés comes close to Recipient. The verb pémpein, ‘to send’, 
usually takes Direction expressions with eis, when denoting a place, and prds, 
when denoting human beings, as in (36). Recipient expressions with verbs of 
giving do not occur with prds and the accusative; however, Addressee expres- 
sions are fairly frequent. 

Most frequently, prds with the accusative and animate landmarks occurs in 
contexts which do not imply physical motion, but have an abstract meaning. 
For example, Plato often has a prds phrase with the verb blépein, ‘to look, to 
indicate an entity toward which sight is directed: 


(37) erotimen gar hoti thaumaston men an oudeéen 
say:FUT.1PL pTc that surprising:N/A PTC PTC INDEE.N/A 
eié ei kai hotitoi houitds eudaimonéstatoi 
be:opt.prs.3sG if and DEM.NOM.PL thus happy:sup.NOM.PL 
eisin, ou men pros  totito blépontes 
be:PRs.3PL NEG PTC toward DEM.N/A look:PART.PRS.NOM.PL 
ten polin oikizomen 
ART.ACC.F city:acc.F found:prs.1PL 
“for we shall say that while it would not surprise us if these men thus living 
prove to be the most happy, yet the object on which we fixed our eyes in 
the establishment of our state was not this” (Pl. Rep. 420b). 


In some cases, the prdés phrase comes close to a Beneficiary expression; how- 
ever, one can detect a difference between prés with the accusative and prés with 
the genitive (example (31)), because only the latter always has the meaning ‘in 
favor’: pros with the accusative, in turn, has a neutral meaning, and, depending 
on the context, it can also mean ‘against’: 
(38) t6i etéro1 khr6 tropo1 

ART.DAT.M INDEF.DAT.M employ:IMPT.PRS.M/P.2sG method:pat.M 

pros me 

toward 1sG.acc 

“employ the latter method against me” (Pl. Prt. 335a). 


The directional meaning conveyed by prds with the accusative can be shifted to 
the temporal plane, similar to the meaning of ‘toward’ in English: 
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(39) tot autou kheiménos... teleutontos kai pros 
ART.GEN DEM.GEN winter:GEN finish:PART.PRS.GEN and toward 
éar 
spring:N/A 


“at the close of the same winter, in fact almost in spring” (Th. 4.135.1). 


With inanimate landmarks, the directional meaning of prds with the accusative 
can be interpreted as denoting abstract reference to a certain matter: the SR 
expressed in this case is Area, as in 


(40) parekhémenoi dé homés ha ékhomen 
present:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.PL PTC equally REL.N/A.PL have:PRs.1PL 
dikaia pros te ta Thebaion didphora 
right:N/aA.PL toward pTc ART.N/A.PL Theban:GEN.PL quarrel:N/A.PL 
kai es humds kai toits dllous Heéllénas 
and to 2pL.acc and ART.ACC.PL INDEF.ACC.PL Greek:Acc.PL 
“nevertheless, we will place before you the rights we have regarding the 
question of the quarrel which the Thebans have against us and also re- 
garding you and the rest of the Greeks” (Th. 3.54.1). 


In passages such as the one above, prds is used to denote the abstract area at 
which an action is aimed. The semantic extension parallels the extension un- 
dergone by eis in this same passage, and in examples such as (29) and (30) in 
§3.3. On the other hand, even if the meaning of prds in (40) is similar to the 
meaning of peri with the accusative in (48) of $3.16, but the meaning extension 
relies on different metaphors: in the case of peri, the SR Area is an extension of 
the spatial meaning “by, ‘near, while in the case of eis and pros it derives from 
the spatial meaning ‘towards’. 

Similar to eis, also pros with the accusative may further be shifted from Area 
to Purpose, especially with abstract nouns (examples with eis are (16) and (33) 
in §3.3; see further (42) below, where PPs with pros and eis are coordinated). 
Purpose better suits the meaning of prés, which, as already remarked, always 
includes orientation: 


(41) niin gar ou dépou pros = ge_— auto toitto 
now Ptc NEG absolutely toward prc DEM.N/A DEM.N/A 
philonikotimen, hépés hago tithemai, 
dispute:prs.lpL for  REL.N/A.PL+1SG.NOM assert:PRS.M/P.1SG 
taut’ éstat ta nikonta, é 
DEM.N/A.PL be:FUT.MID.3SG ART.N/A.PL WiN:PART.PRS.N/A.PL PTC 
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(42) 


tatith’ ha su 

DEM.N/A.PL REL.N/A.PL 2S8G.NOM 

“for surely what our present controversy aims at is not to gain the victory 
for my assertions or yours” (Pl. Phlb. 14b); 


hdste ou ménon pros déxan alla kai eis 

so. NEG only _ toward reputation:acc.F but and to 

khrémdton logon lusitelei mallon humin 
money:GEN.PL consideration:acc be.better:prs.3sG more 2PL.DAT 
apopséphisasthai 

acquit:INF.AOR.MID 

“so not only with a view to repute, but also in respect of money, it is more 
to your advantage to acquit us” (Lys. 19.61-62). 


In the dictionaries, some occurrences of prés with the accusative are glossed as 
denoting Reason. Closer scrutiny of the relevant passages shows that it is still 
the directional meaning that underlies such occurrences: 


(43) 


(44) 


hoi dé Kurénaioi pros ten 

ART.NOM.PL PTC Cyrenaean:NOM.PL toward ART.ACC.F 

katalabotisan sumphoren épempon es Delphoits 
overtake:PART.AOR.ACC.F affliction:acc.F send:IMPR.3PL to D.:ACC.PL 
“the Cyrenaeans, in view of the affliction that had overtaken them, sent to 
Delphi” (Hdt. 4.161.1); 


kai hoi pros ta tou Babuloniou 

and 3sG.paT toward ART.N/A.PL ART.GEN Babylonian:GEN 

rhéemata, hos kat’ arkhas éphése, epedn 
word:N/A.PL REL.NOM down beginning:acc.PL.E say:AoR.3sG when 
per hémionoi tékosi, tote to teikhos 

PTC mule:NOM.PL.F generate:sUBJ.AOR.3PL then ART.N/A wall:n/A 
halosesthai, pros tauitén ten phemen 
take:INE.FUT.MID toward DEM.ACC.F ART.ACC.F utterance:ACC.F 
Zopuroi edokee einai halosimos hé 

Z.DAT seem:IMPF.3SG be:INE.PRS takeable:NOM.F ART.NOM.E 

Babulon 

B.:NOM.F 

“(then reflecting he recalled) the words that the Babylonian told him at 
the beginning of the siege — that the city would be taken when mules gave 
birth — and having this utterance in mind Zopyrus conceived that Babylon 
might be taken” (Hdt. 3.153.2). 
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In (43) and (44) prés with the accusative has the same meaning as the English 
expression ‘in view of” It concerns mental activity, but rather than denote a 
reason that motivates an action, it denotes a perspective in which the mental 
activity is set. 

Finally, prés with the accusative occurs in various quasi-adverbial Manner 
expressions, such as pros orgén, ‘angrily’, prs bian, ‘by force’, etc. 

A mental map of the semantics of prds with the accusative can be traced as 
in Figure 36. 

To sum up, case variation with prds appears to be semantically rather com- 
plicated: already in Homer the genitive encodes both Source and Direction; 
from the examples available it is hard to find a common root for these two 
functions. As I have remarked, in Homer the two functions are kept distinct 
by the feature of animacy: in Classical Greek, however, animate nouns, that 
only occurred in Origin expressions in Homer, frequently occur in Beneficiary 
expressions, which can semantically be derived from the Origin meaning, but 
made the meaning of case variation with prdés even more opaque. 

It must further be noted that, contrary to all other prepositions, the fre- 
quency of the genitive with prds started decreasing after Herodotus. In Attic 
prose the genitive was less frequent than the dative, and it does not occur 
in non-literary papyri of the first century BcE. or in the New Testament. For 
its part, the dative, too, decreased in post-classical time, and the accusative 
remained the only productive case. 


(Malefactive) Beneficiary 


Direction 


Time Purpose 


fo 
\ 


Figure 36. Mental map of prds with the accusative 


Location Area 
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3.18 EPI 


The particle epi means ‘on’ It can occur with all three cases, and is extremely 
frequent. It displays a high degree of semantic overlap with different cases, and, 
with respect to the other prepositions, a lesser tendency toward simplification 
in post-Homeric Greek. More specifically, regarding the relation between the 
dative and the genitive, epi is quite exceptional. Although the genitive has no 
ablatival value, and with epi the genitive and the dative seem to cover the same 
functions in Homer, after Homer the dative remains extremely frequent, even 
if the functions of the two cases still display some overlap. As a consequence, 
describing the semantics of epi is very complicated. 
As an adverb epi means ‘over’, ‘besides’: 


(1) kai epi sképas én anémoto 
and on shelter:N/A be:rmpr.3sG wind:GEN 
“and besides there was shelter from the wind” (Od. 5.443). 


In Homer, the dative occurs in Location expressions, where close contact is 
implied: 


(2)  tevikhea mén hoi keitai epi khthoni 
armor:N/A.PL PTC 3SG.DAT.M lie:PRS.M/P.38G on earth:DAT.F 
pouluboteiréi 
much.nourishing:DAT.F 
“his armor lies upon the nourishing earth” (JI. 3.195); 


(3) emett  zontos kai epi khthoni derkoménoio 


1sG.GEN live:PART.PRS.GEN.M and on earth:GEN.F see:PART.PRS.M/P.GEN.M 
“while I live and have sight on the earth” (J/. 1.88). 


Often, epi with the dative occurs in Direction expressions, and denotes final 
contact of the trajector with the landmark: 


(4)  tevikhea kal apothésthai epi khthoni 
armor:N/A.PL good:N/A.PL lay:INF.AOR.MID on earth:DAT.F 
“(he bid) to lay aside their goodly armor upon the earth” (JI. 3.89). 


Final contact is also implied in (5), where the clang of the weapons is the result 
of falling down: 


(5) ardabése de teuikhe’ ep autoi 
ring:AOR.3SG PTC armor:N/A.PL ON DEM.DAT.M 
“his armor clanged upon him” (II. 4.504). 
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Frequently occurring verbs in passages where epi with the dative profiles the 
endpoint of motion are verbs that mean ‘to put’, ‘to sit down; ‘to cast’. As with 
other prepositions, these verbs can also take epi with the accusative, whereby 
the whole trajectory is profiled, and not only its end (see example (30)).! How- 
ever, the use of epi with the dative for Direction expressions is much wider than 
the use of any other prepositions with the dative, and does not only involve 
the set of verbs mentioned above. Motion verbs of more generic meaning can 
occur either with epi with the dative or with epi with the accusative. Various 
scholars have tried to explain the difference between the two types of expres- 
sion. In a recent study, Conti (1996) has analyzed all occurrences of a set of 
motion verbs with the two types of PP. The basic differences lie first of all in 
the distribution of animate and inanimate nouns: while the former are more 
frequent with the dative (7/1), the latter are more frequent with the accusative 
(1/8). In other words, the dative is preferred when the sentence denotes motion 
toward a (group of) human being(s). Furthermore, while epi with the dative 
mostly means ‘against’, and denotes Malefactive, epi with the accusative simply 
denotes motion. From these findings, and considering that there is no signifi- 
cant difference between the two types of PP depending on whether the goal is 
reached or not, Conti concludes that the dative with epi does not, or not only, 
continue the ancient locative, but has the value of a real dative, as shown espe- 
cially by its affinity with animate nouns. This would be the only case in which 
a preposition takes the dative, not as a result of syncretism with the locative or 
the instrumental, but on account of the original meaning of the dative itself. 

Conti’s explanation, which is partly in accordance with earlier treatments 
(see especially Delbriick 1901:676-677), may be correct historically; syn- 
chronically, the semantic difference between the dative and the accusative can 
be explained through different features of the meaning of epi, and through 
meanings that cases also have elsewhere, especially as concerns malefactive ex- 
pressions with epi and the dative, as I am going to show in the next paragraph. 

In the first place, it needs to be remarked that motion with final contact can 
also follow a horizontal trajectory, and this is the case with the verbs studied 
in Conti (1996). As I have said, in such cases, the preposition is best translated 
as ‘against, and, when it denotes the motion of marching soldiers, it comes to 
acquire a hostile sense: 


(6) ep’ alléloisin  idntes 
ON REC.DAT.PL g0:PART.PRS.NOM.PL 
“advancing one (host) against the other” (II. 3.15). 
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Here of the two features of epi with the dative, (final) contact and vertical ori- 
entation, only the first is relevant, with the result that there is a rotation from 
the vertical to the horizontal axis. The meaning ‘against’ comes from the con- 
tact component of the meaning of epi: one feature only is highlighted, with a 
gestalt effect, as described in Lakoff (1977) (see §1.1).? This meaning can also 
occur outside its original context, without motion, with the verbs mdrnasthai 
and makesthai, ‘to fight’: 


(7) andr’ horo6 kratero epi soi 
man:ACc.DU see:PRS.1sG valiant:acc.DU on 2sG.DAT 
memaote makhesthai 
yearn:PART.PF.NOM.DU fight:INF.PRS.M/P 
“T behold two valiant warriors eager to fight against you” (II. 5.244). 


As for the change in orientation, a similar development also concerns Location 
expressions: in some occurrences, epi with the dative denotes contact with- 
out vertical orientation, while in others it can denote vertical orientation, but 
no contact: 


(8) hama ad amphipolos kien autét paid’ 
together prc handmaid:NoM.F come:aor.3sG DEM.DAT.F child:acc 
epi kélpoi ékhous’ 
on bosom:paT have:PART.PRS.NOM.F 
“with her came a handmaid bearing in her bosom the child” 

(II. 6.399-400); 


(9) ego men dneuthen eph’ haimati phdsganon 
lsG.NOM PTC on.one.side on blood:pat sword:N/A 
iskhon 


hold:PaRT.PRS.NOM 
“T on one side holding my sword over the blood” (Od. 11.82). 


With a conceptual shift, the preposition can denote control of the trajector over 
the landmark: 


(10) hos mw epi bousin heis’ éti tutthon 
REL.NOM 2sG.ACC on cattle:DAT.PL set:AoR.3sG PTC child:acc 
eonta 
be:PART.PRS.ACC 
“(Odysseus), who set me over his cattle when I was still a child” 
(Od. 20.209-210). 
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Here there is no implication of physical location of the trajector on the sur- 
face of the landmark; rather, the preposition denotes control, based on the 
metaphor according to which BEING SUBJECT TO CONTROL OR FORCE IS DOWN 
(see Lakoff & Johnson 1980: 15, and above, $3.13). 

Still among Location expressions, we find occurrences where the prepo- 
sition does not denote either vertical orientation or contact, but simply 
proximity: 


(11)  oléséis dé poléas epi néusin Akhaion 
destroy:aor.2sG PTC many:acc.PL on ship:paT.pL.F Achaean:GEN.PL 
“that you bring many to death beside the ships of the Achaeans” (II. 1.559). 


Since proximity very often indicates location by the side of the landmark, one 
can again think of a shift from vertical to lateral orientation, partly also dis- 
played by the English preposition on in expressions such as on the right/left 
(see example (29)). 

Finally, epi with the dative can be used in reference to time, in a way similar 
to the correspondent English preposition on: 


(12) ep’ émati tide 
on day:DAT DEM.DAT 
“on this day” (II. 13.234); 


(13) epi pdasi 
on. all:DaT.pL 
“in all circumstances” (II. 4.178). 


In the metaphorical sense, epi with the dative can express Purpose: 


(14) moi géras autos aphairesesthai _apeileis, 
lsG.DAT prize:N/A DEM.NOM take:INE.FUT.MID threaten:PRs.2sG 
hoi épi polla mogésa 
REL.DAT.N On many:N/A.PL toil:aoR.1sG 
“you threaten that you will take my prize away from me, for which I toiled 
so much” (I. 1.161—162); 
(15) gastéres haid’ aigon kéat’ en 
belly:NOM.PL.E _DEM.NOM.PL.F goat:GEN.PL lie:IMPE.M/P.3PL on 
puri, tas epi dorpoi kathémetha 
fire:DAT DEM.ACC.PL.E ON supper:DAT set:AOR.MID.1PL 
“here at the fire are goats’ paunches lying, which we set there for supper” 
(Od. 18.44-45). 
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This type of expression often occurs with verbs that mean ‘to stand) ‘to bear’, 
‘to suffer. The conceptual shift is connected with the orientation meaning of 
epi, and is mostly triggered by the occurrence of abstract nouns.* 

If the verb does not denote intentionality, the SR can be understood as 
Cause, rather than Purpose. The landmark can be animate: 


(16) epi soi mala polla pathon 
on 2sG.DAT very many:N/a.PL suffer:aor.1sG 
“T have suffered much for you” (II. 9.492). 


The use of ep with the dative in Beneficiary expressions is not limited to Male- 
factive. Outside contexts such as those in (6) and (7), and with an intentional 
and controlled state of affairs we find examples such as (17), to be compared 
with (43) in §2.2.3: 


(17) ei mén nin epi alloi aethletioimen Akhaioi 
if PTC now on INDER.DAT.M contend:opt.prs.lpL Achaean:NOM.PL 
“if for some other’s honor we Achaeans were now holding contests” 
(I. 23.274). 


Beneficiaries can be understood as the reason for an agent to bring about a 
state of affairs: if the agent acts intentionally to the benefit of another human 
being, the latter motivates the former’s action. Note that this assumption puts 
Beneficiary close both to Reason (and hence to Cause), and to Purpose. 

The various meanings of epi with the dative can be represented as in Fi- 
gure 37. 

With the genitive, epi in Homer occurs in Location expressions, some of 
which are virtually identical to occurrences with the dative: 


(18) énkhos men... keitai epi khthonds 
spear:N/A PTC lie:PRS.M/P.3sG on ground:GEN.F 
“the spear lies on the ground” (Il. 20.345). 


Direction 


——~ 


Time Purpose/Beneficiary 


S (Reason) 


Location 


Cause 


Figure 37. Mental map of epi with the dative 
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Similar to epi with the dative in (4), epi with the genitive in (18) de- 
notes vertical orientation and contact between the trajector and the landmark. 
Further similarities between the two cases can be seen in passages where epi 
with the genitive co-occurs with verbs such as ‘to put’ or ‘to sit down’, which 
take a Direction expression, whereby the endpoint of motion is often profiled 
through the use of the dative. 

Other occurrences where variation between the two cases is not seman- 
tically clear include passages in which epi with the genitive denotes proxim- 
ity, displaying a possible rotation of the vertical axis, similar to epi with the 
dative in (11): 


(19) néis dé moi ed’ héstéken ep’ agrott nosphi 
ship:NOM.F PTC 1sG.DAT DEM.NOM.F lie:pr.3sG on field:cEN away 
poléos 
city:GEN.F 


“my ship lies yonder by the fields away from the city” 
(Od. 1.185 = Od. 24.308). 


Time expressions with the genitive, on the other hand, refer to an extended 
span of time, rather than to single time units: 


(20) ep’ eirénés 
on peace:GEN.F 
“in time of peace” (Il. 2.797). 


Note that in cases where the orientation is not vertical, as in (19), epi with the 
genitive does not normally denote contact: in other words, occurrences such as 
(8) are typical of epi with the dative, but not of epi with the genitive. 

Especially with the word for ‘ship’, epi with the genitive can denote Loca- 
tion, with physical contact of the trajector with the surface of the landmark, 
or Direction, whereby it implies that the end of motion brings the trajector in 
contact with the landmark:° 


(21) éé tis élet’ oléthroi = adeukéi 

PTC INDEF.NOM perish:aAoR.MID.3sG death:patT cruel:patT 

hés epi néds 

POSS.3SG.GEN.F On ship:GEN.F 

“or did any perish by a cruel death on board his ship” (Od. 4.489); 
(22) epi néds ébaine 

on ship:GEN.F go:IMPE.3sG 

“he embarked on his ship” (II. 13.665). 
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In other passages, epi with the genitive denotes vertical Location on an ex- 
tended surface, in much the same way as epi with the accusative: 


(23) hina mé ti kakorraphiéi alegeinéi é 
for NEG INDEF.N/A mischievousness:DAT.F grievous:DAT.F PTC 
halos @ epi gés algésete péma 
seaiGEN PTC on land:GEN.F suffer:sUBJ.AOR.2PL pain:N/A 
pathontes 
suffer:PART.AOR.NOM.PL 
“in order that you may not suffer pain through wretched ill-contriving 
either by sea or on land” (Od. 12.26—27); 

(24) klaggéi tai ge pétontai ep’ Okeanoio 
clamor:DAT.E DEM.NOM.PL.F PTC fly:pRs.M/P.3PL on O.:GEN 
rhodon 
stream:GEN.PL.F 
“and with clamor they fly on the streams of Ocean” (II. 3.5). 


Note that there is a difference between the two above examples, in that in (23) 
the SP epi gés, ‘on earth’, coordinated with the locative partitive genitive halds, 
‘in the sea, does not denote that the trajector is located on an extended part 
of the landmark’s surface, but rather that its location is somewhere unspecified 
on the landmark. In (24), on the other hand, the trajector is described as mov- 
ing along a trajectory that covers a part of the area occupied by the landmark. 
In such occurrences, the genitive usually does not denote contact; in similar 
passages where contact is implied the accusative occurs, as in (33). 

Some Direction expressions, including occurrences of abstract motion, are 
also similar to occurrences with the accusative: 


(25) paptenas eph’ homilou 
look:PART.AOR.NOM on throng:GEN 
“looking toward the throng” (II. 11.546). 


Some Purpose and Beneficiary expressions also occur, similar to those found 
with the dative, but more limited, and with different verbs: 


(26) etikhesthe... sigéi eph’ humeion 
pray:IMPT.PRS.M/P.2PL silence:DAT.F On 2PL.GEN 
“pray in silence for yourselves” (II. 7.194-195). 


In general, the use of the genitive with epi can be explained through its partitive 
value only (see Ruijgh 1994); no occurrences have ablatival meaning. The gen- 
itive is well attested (it occurs in more than 150 passages); however, both the 
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dative and the accusative are much more frequent (there are several hundreds 
occurrences of epi with each of them). The genitive has part of the same uses of 
the dative and, although more limited, part of the uses of the accusative, but no 
meaning exclusively of its own; abstract meaning is less attested than with the 
other two cases. In spite of the frequency of the genitive, these facts seem to at- 
test a relatively recent use of this case with epi, remindful of what we have seen 
with metd.° After Homer, the frequency of the genitive increases also with epi. 
Analogies between the two prepositions, however, stop here: the dative with epi 
does not display any notable tendency toward a reduction. 

In spite of its non-ablatival origin, the genitive with epi does not seem to 
have any implications regarding the landmark’s structure. In this respect, case 
variation with epi is similar to case variation with hup6 ($3.13): with hupo the 
genitive has very limited ablatival value, soon reinterpreted as locative due to 
ablative-locative transfer; most occurrences can be taken as containing a par- 
titive genitive, but one cannot see any tendency of the genitive to denote any 
feature of the landmark’s structure, and there is a significant overlap of the gen- 
itive with the dative in Location expressions. In the case of hup6, overlap of the 
two cases is virtually eliminated after Homer through almost total limitation of 
the genitive to abstract uses; epi, as we will see further on, maintained concrete 
meaning with all cases. 

The accusative with epi, as with many other prepositions, can express Di- 
rection, or refer to an extended landmark and express Location. In Direction 
expressions, epi most often indicates that the landmark is the limit of motion, 
but does not imply that it is actually reached at the end of a trajectory: 


(27) all? atts epi taéphron ion Troessi 
but likewise on trench:acc.F go:PART.PRS.NOM Trojan:DAT.PL 
phdanethi 


show:IMPT.AOR.P.2SG 
“just as you are, go to the trench and show yourself to the men of Troy” 


(1. 18.198); 

(28) ho gar élthe thoas epi néas 
DEM.NOM PTC come:AOR.38G swift:ACC.PL.F on ship:ACC.PL.F 
Akhaién 


Achaean:GEN.PL 
“for he had come to the swift ships of the Achaeans” (JI. 1.12). 


In (28) in particular it is not said that the referent of the subject phrase went 
on board of the ships: on the contrary, this sentence refers to Priam’s visit to 
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the Greek camp, whereby the old man never went into a ship, but remained in 
the campground, located on the shore, by the ships. 

Note that in the above examples orientation of the trajector with respect to 
the landmark is lateral, rather than vertical, as also shown in 


(29) oid’ epi dexid, oid’ ep aristera 
know:pr.lsG on right:n/a.pL know:pr.lsG on left:n/a.PL 
nomeésai bon azaléén 
wield:AOR.INF COW:GEN.PL dry:ACC.F 
“T know well how to wield to right, and well how to wield to left (my shield 
of) seasoned hide” (II. 7.238—239). 


However, there are cases of vertical orientation, where the directional ac- 
cusative indicates motion to the upper surface of a landmark, with final con- 
tact; such passages are similar to those in which epi occurs with the genitive 
or dative: 


(30) khruseion epi thrénon europa Zeus  hézeto 
golden:acc on throne:acc far.sounding:NoM Z.:NOM sit:IMPE.M/P.3SG 
“and Zeus, whose voice is borne afar, sat upon the golden throne” 
(I. 8.442-443). 


Passages in which epi occurs with different cases show a contrast between the 
locatival dative and the accusative of motion: 


(31) kai to men et katéthékan... epi rhumdi  pézei épi 
and DEM.N/A PTC well set:aor.3PL on pole:par end:paT.F on 
protei, epi dé krikon  héstori bdllon,... — édésan ep’ 
far:DAT.F On PTC ring:Acc peg:DAT cast:IMpr.3PL bound:aor.3PL on 
omphalon 
knob:acc 


“(the yoke) they set with care upon the pole at the upturned end thereof, 
and cast the ring upon the pin; and they bound it fast to the knob” 
(Il. 24.271-273). 


In (31) epi rhuméi pézéi épi protéi, ‘upon the pole at the upturned end thereof’, 
and epi héstori, ‘upone the pin, contain three occurrences of epi with the dative, 
which profile contact of the trajector with the landmark; the occurrence of epi 
with the accusative, ep’omphdlon, ‘to the knob’ rather profiles the trajectory 
along which the trajector is fastened to the landmark. 

The accusative can express Location on the surface of an extended land- 
mark, as in 
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(32) pléon epi oinopa ponton 
sail:PART.PRS.NOM On wine.dark:acc sea:ACc 
“as he sails over the wine-dark sea” (JI. 7.88); 
(33) phthdnei dé te pdsan ep aian 
precede:prs.3sG ptc ptc all:acc.F on earth:acc.F 
“he goes before (them) over the face of all the earth” (JI. 9.506). 


In example (34), the accusative can be explained either as denoting abstract 
Direction, or abstract Location on an extended surface. In the light of example 
(25) with the genitive, and of example (32), the second explanation seems more 
convincing: 
(34) letisson epi oinopa ponton 
look:PART.PRS.NOM on wine.dark:acc sea:ACc 
“gazing over the wine-dark sea” (II. 5.771). 


Shifted to the temporal plane, epi with the accusative also displays two pos- 
sible meanings, one derived from directional expressions, such as (27) and 
(28), where the landmark constitutes the limit of motion. In this case, the 
preposition corresponds to the English until: 


(35) hetidon pannukhios kai ep’ é@ kai méson 
sleep:1mpk.1sG all.nighttnom and on morning:acc.F and middle:n/a 
émar 
day:n/A 
“I slept the whole night through, until the morning and until midday” 
(Od. 7.288). 


Some other Time expressions are derived from the accusative of extension, and 
denote limited duration over a stretch of time: 


(36) he ad éthei ou mala pollon epi khrénon 
DEM.NOM.F PTC run:IMPF.3SG NEG very much:acc on time:acc 
“she (the ship) ran on for no long time” (Od. 12.407). 


As with the other cases, with the accusative, too, epi can have a metaphori- 
cal meaning and express Purpose, relying on the directional meaning of the 
accusative, and envisaging an abstract goal as the goal of motion: 


(37) amphipoloi men épeita thods epi érga trdponto 


handmaid:Nom.PL.F pTc then quickly on task:N/a.PL turm:AOR.MID.3PL 
“the handmaids turned forthwith to their tasks” (II. 3.422); 
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(38) angelién epi Tudé  steilan Akhaioi 
message:Acc.F on T':acc send:aor.3pL Achaean:NOM.PL 
“the Achaeans sent forth Tydeus on an embassage” (II. 4.384). 


In comparison to its abstract use with the dative and with the genitive,’ epi 
with the accusative is semantically more specific, because its occurrence is 
limited to inanimate landmarks, and to controlled states of affairs. As a con- 
sequence, there are no occurrences in which the interpretation is uncertain 
between Purpose and Cause, and there are no Beneficiary expressions. 

After Homer, epi is well attested with all three cases in all authors; it re- 
tains its local meaning and develops some new abstract ones, especially with 
the genitive. 

Both in Ionic and in literary Attic, there are passages where epi with the 
dative and with the genitive appears to convey largely the same meaning. An 
example from Herodotus is shown in (39) and (40), from the same passage:* 


(39) dggos epi téi kephaléi — ékhousan 
vessel:N/A On ART.DAT.F head:pat.F have:PART.PRS.ACC.F 
“bearing a vessel on her head” (Hdt. 5.12.2); 


(40) phérousa to hudor epi tés kephalés 
bear:PART.PRS.NOM.F ART.N/A water:N/A ON ART.GEN.F head:GEN.F 
“bearing the water on her head” (Hdt. 5.12.4). 


The context in which the two examples occur is given below. It makes clear that 
the position of the trajector relative to the landmark is the same in both cases 
(the sentences corresponding to the two examples are in bold): 


There were two Paeonians, Pigres and Mantyes, who themselves desired to be 
rulers of their countrymen. When Darius had crossed into Asia, they came to 
Sardis, bringing with them their sister, a tall and beautiful woman. [2] There, 
waiting till Darius should be sitting in state in the suburb of the Lydian city, 
they put on their sister the best adornment they had, and sent her to draw 
water, bearing a vessel on her head, leading a horse by the bridle and spinning 
flax at the same time. [3] Darius took note of the woman as she passed by him, 
for what she did was not in the manner of the Persians or Lydians or any of the 
peoples of Asia. Having taken note of this, he sent some of his guards, bidding 
them watch what the woman would do with the horse. [4] They, accordingly, 
followed behind her, and she, coming to the river, watered the horse. When 
she had done this and had filled her vessel with water, she passed back again 
by the same way, bearing the water on her head, leading the horse on her arm, 
and plying her distaff. 
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Ruijgh (1994) discusses some other passages where the two cases alternate, and 
argues that epi with the dative expresses contact with lateral orientation, while 
epi with the genitive occurs where the orientation is vertical. He makes his 
argument discussing, among other, the passage in (41): 


(41) ékhei dé ho méskhos hotitos ho Apis 
have:PRS.3SG PTC ART.NOM Calf:NOM DEM.NOM ART.NOM A.:NOM 
kaleémenos séméia toidde eon 
call:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM mark:N/A.PL INDEF.N/A.PL be:PART.PRS.NOM 
meélas, epi mén tdi metopoi leukén ti 
black:nom on pTC ART.DAT forehead:paT white:N/A INDEF.N/A 
trigonon, epi dé tot notou —_aieton 
triangle:N/A on PTC ART.GEN back:GEN eagle:acc 
eikasménon 
represent:PART.PE.M/P.ACC 
“this calf called Apis has these marks: he is black, and has on his fore- 
head a three-cornered white spot, and the likeness of an eagle on his back” 
(Hat. 3.28.3). 


In (41) the dative occurs where the landmark is the forehead of the calf Apis 
(epi tdi metopdi), while the genitive occurs where the landmark is its back (epi 
tot notou), as shown in Figure 38. 

Ruijgh’s explanation holds for such a passage, but cannot explain example 
(39) and (40), where it is hard to imagine that a person holds a vessel against 
her head, without implying vertical orientation. From the occurrences in var- 
ious authors, it is clear that Ruijgh’s interpretation is at least partially correct, 
because the genitive is in fact limited to cases of vertical orientation. The dative 


X 


Figure 38. 
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can mean both ‘on’ (vertical) or ‘against’ (lateral), and always implies contact. 
In my opinion, the difference between the two cases is that the genitive actually 
profiles a specific orientation (vertical), while the dative does not profile a spe- 
cific orientation, but simply contact: the orientation is then understood on the 
basis of common knowledge about the shape of the concrete entity that occurs 
as landmark. 

Beside denoting contact the dative can express immediate vicinity, as al- 
ready in Homer: 


(42) hai epi Lémnoi epikeimenai nésoi 
ART.NOM.PL.F on L.:DAT  lie:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.PL.F island:NOM.PL.F 
“the islands off Lemnos” (Hdt. 7.6.3). 


Time expressions with the dative are mostly limited to Herodotus: for stretches 
of time, the genitive is sometimes found in classical prose, while the most fre- 
quent case is the accusative, with which epi denotes limit in time or duration, 
similar to the Homeric examples already seen above. 

Abstract usages of epi with the dative in Attic-Ionic can be found in the 
following examples: 


(43) hoti elakhista kataleipein epi tois 
as little:sup.N/A.PL leave:INF.PRS ON ART.DAT.PL 
krinousi 
judge:PART.PRS.DAT.PL 
“and leave as little as possible to the discretion of the judges” 

(Arist. Rh. 1354a 32-33); 

(44) héti ou dei méga phronein epi tois dia 
that NEG must:pRrs.3sc big think:inR.PRs on arRT.paT.PL through 
tukhén alla tois di hautoén 
fortune:acc.F but ARt.paT.PL through REFL.ACC 
“one ought not to pride oneself on goods which are due to fortune, but on 
those which are due to oneself alone” (Arist. Rh. 1368a 3-4); 

(45) epi tottoi dé hupexistamai tés arkhés, ep 
ON DEM.DAT.N PTC give.up:PRS.M/P.1SG ART.GEN.F POWer:GEN.F on 
hoi te hup  oudenods huméon drxomai, outte 
REL.DAT.N PTC under INDEF.GEN.M 2PL.GEN gOvern:FUT.MID.1SG NEG 
autos ego oute hoi ap emeti — aiei 
DEM.NOM 1SG.NOM NEG ART.NOM.PL from 1sG.GEN always 
ginémenot 
be:PART.PRS.M/P.NOM.PL 


(46) 
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“I give up the power under this condition, that neither I nor any of my 
descendants shall be subject to any one of you” (Hdt. 3.83.2); 

psetidetat te kai epi diaboléi téi emét 
lie:pRs.M/P.3sG pTc and on prejudice:DAT.F ART.DAT.E POSS.1SG.DAT.E 
légei 

speak.prs.3sG 

“he is lying and speaking to arouse prejudice about me” (Pl. Ap. 20e). 


In (43) the local meaning of epi with the dative is still clear: a human landmark 
is conceived as the space where intentionality is located. A similar metaphor 
occurs in (45), where the epi phrase denotes conditions: the landmark is con- 


ceived as a location that offers a ground on which the state of affairs may or may 

not obtain. The SR denoted by the epi phrase is Area. In (44) epi with the da- 

tive expresses Reason. Here, the landmark is conceived as a location on which 

a mental state of affairs is brought about. Finally, in (46) epi with the dative 

denotes directionality and expresses Beneficiary (of the ‘malefactive’ type). 
With the genitive, epi may express Location in Attic-Ionic: 


(48) 


Xenophon pémpsas dangelon keletiei autou 
X.tNOM — send:PART.AOR.NOM messanger:acc order:pRs.3sG there 
meinat epi tot potamoti me diabdntas 

stay:INF.AOR ON ART.GEN riveriGEN NEG CYrOSS:PART.AOR.ACC.PL 
“Xenophon sent a messenger and directed them to stay where they were 
on the bank of the river, without crossing” (Xen. An. 4.3.28). 


When used metaphorically, epi with the genitive may denote control, a func- 
tion shared with epi with the dative (the latter expression already occurs in 
Homer: see above, example (10) with the discussion): 


(49) 


ho dé ekéleuse tots epi touton 

DEM.NOM PTC order:AOR.3SG ART.ACC.PL ON DEM.GEN.PL.N 
epestedtas apokteinai pdntas tous Oiobdzou 
supervise:PART.PE.ACC.PL kill:inp.aor all:acc.PL ART.ACC.PL O.:GEN 
paidas 

SON:ACC.PL 


“but he told those whose job it was to execute all of Oeobazus’ sons” 
(Hdt. 4.84.2). 


Based on the assumption that what is located in an upper position sets a do- 
main for what is located below it, we find examples such as (50), similar to 
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examples (47) and (48) of §3.13, where the preposition hup6é has a symmetric 
function: 


(50) paraplésion gdr estin kai epi tés graphikés 
similar:n/A pTc be:prs.3sG and on ART.GEN.F painting:GEN.F 
“jt is much the same also in painting” (Arist. Po. 1450a 39); 


(51) kaléetai Gugddas epi tou anathéntos 
call:prs.M/p.38G G.:NOM ON ART.GEN dedicate:PART.AOR.GEN 
eponumiéen 
name:ACC.F 


“(the silver) is called “Gigiar’ after its dedicator” (Hdt. 1.14.3). 


The meaning of epi with the accusative preserves both the horizontal orienta- 
tion type and the vertical orientation type, already found in Homer: 


(52) anabibdsas tots paidas epi hippous 
mount:PART.AOR.NOM ART.ACC.PL child:acc.pL on horse:acc.PL 
proépempe 


send:IMPF.3SG 

“he had his sons mount and sent them forth” (Hdt. 1.63.2); 
(53) anekhorésan, hoi mén es ten polin 

return:AOR.3PL DEM.NOM.PL PTC tO ART.ACC.F City:ACC.F 

hoi dé epi natis 

DEM.NOM.PL PTC on ship:ACC.PL.F 

“they returned, the one party to the city, the other to the ships” 

(Th. 3.91.5). 


With vertical orientation in (52) the preposition profiles final contact; exam- 
ple (53) contains a motion verb; epi profiles lateral orientation. Note that the 
landmark is inanimate: with animate landmarks, epi with the accusative mostly 
means ‘against as in (54): 


(54) epeirdtan ta khréstéria ei strateviétai 
ask:INF.PRS ART.N/A.PL oracle:N/A.PL if make.war:SUBJ.PRS.M/P.3SG 
epi Pérsas 
on Persian:Acc.PL 
“he inquired of the oracles whether he was to send an army against the 
Persians” (Hdt. 1.53.1). 


In this example, epi with the accusative denotes Malefactive, similar to epi with 
the dative in (46), and in examples (6) and (7) from Homer. Note that the oc- 
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currence of human landmarks is not per se enough to trigger this interpretation 
for this type of PP, as shown in: 


(55) Kiron gar einai ton pémpsanta para Amasin epi 
C.:acc PTC be:INF.PRS ART.ACC send:PART.AOR.ACC by A.:Acc on 
ten thugatéra 
ART.ACC.EF daughter:acc.F 
“for it was Cyrus who sent to Amaris for his daughter” (Hdt. 3.2.1); 


In (55) epi with the accusative expresses Purpose. However, the verb could also 
take a Malefactive Beneficiary, and epi could consequently mean ‘against’, in 
view of the animacy of the landmark. So the correct interpretation relies on 
common knowledge and beliefs about the structure of events. 

Purpose expressions are common with epi with the accusative and other 
types of landmark: 


(56) hdsper epi deipnon apodedémekos eis Thettalian? 
as on banquet:n/a leave:PART.PF.NOM to T::acc 
“as if you had gone to Thessaly to attend a banquet?” (PL. Cri. 53e). 


As we have seen in the course of this section, in origin epi profiled vertical 
orientation and contact. Depending on case variation, either features of mean- 
ing could be left out already in Homer: in particular, the dative always profiles 
contact, but orientation could be rotated from the vertical to the lateral axis. 
Occurrences where epi with the dative does not imply contact still denote close 
vicinity, and can be understood as based on a metaphor, according to which 
proximity is equated to physical contact. The genitive with epi usually occurs in 
passages where both vertical orientation and contact are relevant: the particle 
retains most of its original meaning with the genitive. The accusative profiles 
verticality with final contact, when it denotes Direction, and lack of contact, if 
it denotes Location on an extended area. In occurrences where it does not pro- 
file verticality, epi with the accusative still relevantly profiles final contact, and 
its meaning shifts to ‘against. The same shift, based on the notions of contact 
and directionality, also occurs in the meaning of prés. Abstract meanings of epi 
are Reason, Purpose, Cause, and Beneficiary with the dative, and Purpose with 
the accusative. 


Conclusions 


4.0 Introduction 


In this section I briefly summarize the main findings discussed in Chapter 3. In 
§4.1 I survey major developments in the spatial meaning of the prepositions, 
hinting only briefly at their abstract meanings. The latter is the topic of $4.2, 
in which I also discuss the order of semantic extension and possible patterns 
of polysemy. In $4.3 I discuss changes in the internal structure of PPs and the 
frequency of each case within PPs. Finally, in $4.4 I briefly illustrate some post- 
Classic developments. 


4.1 Spatial meaning of the prepositions 


Two general tendencies in the evolution of the spatial meaning of Greek prepo- 
sitions can be detected. In the first place, the meanings become less specific: 
some prepositions lose their concrete meaning altogether; those which retain 
it, often have a generic meaning in Classical Greek in comparison to Home- 
ric Greek. Second, sensitivity to the landmark’s internal structure, which partly 
determines case variation in Homeric Greek, is lost after Homer (see $4.3). 

It can be remarked that prepositions that only take one case display the 
lesser changes during the explored time stretch. Among these, en, ek, and eis are 
most stable, although one can notice a weakening of the Container metaphor: 
this is most visible in the case of ek, which, especially in its abstract use (Ori- 
gin and Agent), tends to merge with apd.' Abstract meanings of en are limited 
to cases where the Container metaphor is apparent (e.g. states or events con- 
ceived as containers). Abstract uses of eis mostly rely on the notion of direction 
and include Purpose and Area; Recipient and Addressee can occasionally be 
expressed by eis if an asymmetry in the exchange needs to be stressed. 

The preposition svin, which, already in Homer, had no local meaning, 
shares its semantic development with many other comitative adpositions in 
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the languages of Europe, in that it starts developing an instrumental meaning; 
this change cannot be fully appreciated, due to the early disappearance of szin. 

An almost complete shift from space to time and abstract meanings is at- 
tested in the case of pré, which develops a meaning of exchange. A similar 
change was perhaps undergone by anti, but it cannot be followed historically, 
because the preposition has no local meaning in literary sources. 

The meaning of pard with the dative, genitive, and accusative is equivalent 
to the meanings of en/ek/eis respectively, but denotes spatial relations based on 
proximity. After Homer, pard comes to be used especially in reference to human 
beings. Semantic extensions also refer to typically human roles, and occasion- 
ally include Possessor with the dative, and Agent with the genitive. With the 
accusative, the local meaning of para displays a change that one also finds with 
a number of other prepositions. In Homer, para with the accusative has direc- 
tional and non-directional meanings. The latter include location, with a static 
trajector, and motion, with a moving trajector, along a multiplex landmark.’ 
When uniplex landmarks occur with a moving trajector the meaning shifts 
from ‘along’ to ‘beyond’ This latter meaning is conditioned by the occurrence 
of uniplex landmarks in Homer; later on, when sensitivity to landmarks’ and 
trajectors’ internal structure disappears, the meaning ‘beyond’ applies with all 
types of landmark and in the case of stative trajectors, too. Abstract meanings 
mostly develop from the spatial meaning ‘beyond’. 

A group of prepositions displays a basic opposition between the genitive 
and the accusative. They denote the existence of a trajectory with a certain 
orientation; with the non-directional accusative, the orientation disappears 
and the prepositions denote multiple path. This happens most clearly with 
did and katd. With did the original meaning ‘through’ remains with the geni- 
tive, while with the accusative we find two meanings: ‘across’ (directional), and 
‘about’ (non-directional). Perhaps because of the overlap with other prepo- 
sitions (hupér as ‘across, and katd as ‘about’), the accusative lost all concrete 
meanings after Homer and remained limited to Cause. The genitive retained its 
spatial meaning and developed abstract uses based on the Channel metaphor, 
extending to Intermediary and Instrument. 

With kata we have a wider conflict of meanings, because the genitive also 
retained its ablatival value, albeit to a limited extent after Homer. Consequently, 
kata with the genitive can denote Direction and, marginally, Source. Further- 
more, katd with the genitive in Location expressions displays a possible ro- 
tation of the vertical axis, also found with other prepositions, and acquires 
some directional meanings that imply a horizontal trajectory, such as ‘toward’ 
and ‘against. With the directional accusative, katd retains the original mean- 
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ing ‘downward; from which a widespread abstract meaning develops, based on 
the notion of conformity (‘according to’). Non-directional use of the accusative 
with katd leads to a meaning similar to that of did, ‘about’, with the understood 
notion of non-exhaustivity of motion. This last meaning is one of the bases of 
the opposition between katd and and in Homer: the latter preposition denotes 
motion along a multiple path all over a landmark. The preposition and is also 
opposed to kata because of its original meaning, ‘upward’, found with the di- 
rectional accusative. This preposition only occurs twice with the genitive. In 
Homer, it can take the dative, and denote close contact (see further hupé and 
peri); later on, the dative disappeared, and and lost much of its meaning with 
the accusative as well. 

Another preposition which displays rotation of the orientation axis is 
hupér. The pattern of rotation is different: hupér with the genitive always re- 
tains vertical orientation, and means ‘over’, ‘above’ (no ablatival genitive oc- 
curs with this preposition). From this concrete meaning, based on a covering 
metaphor similar to prd, develops the abstract meaning ‘on behalf of’. The non- 
directional accusative also occurs in expressions denoting vertical orientation, 
and denotes multiple path or location of a multiplex trajector above a land- 
mark. Rotation to the horizontal axis occurs with the directional accusative, 
with which the preposition takes the meaning ‘beyond’. The meaning is simi- 
lar to that of pard with the accusative, but with a difference in profiling: with 
hupér the landmark is conceived as a limit, so hupér profiles surpassing; with 
para instead the whole trajectory is profiled, and surpassing is only a side effect 
of the trajectory being extended and the landmark being uniplex. 

The extent of the ablatival genitive with hupé, ‘under’, is limited to a few 
occurrences in Homer. Non-ablatival uses of the genitive, which should derive 
its meaning from the partitive, display a major overlap with the dative. Appar- 
ently, the partitive genitive with hupéo did not give rise to a productive opposi- 
tion with the non-directional accusative. Abstract uses of hupé in Homer, both 
with the dative and with the genitive, rely on a control metaphor and also partly 
overlap. After Homer, the dative retained spatial uses and only a limited num- 
ber of abstract ones, while the genitive remained mostly limited to abstract 
uses, and expressed Agent and Cause. It must further be remarked that oc- 
currences of the dative decrease dramatically after Homer. The accusative with 
hupo is the most widely used case in spatial expressions. An opposition between 
the dative and the accusative based on the feature of contact is partly visible in 
Homer, but not later on. Reference to a verticality relation is mostly retained, 
and hupo displays no systematic tendency toward rotation to the horizontal 
axis as do other prepositions, such as kata, hupér, and epi. 
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With metd, ‘among; ‘after’, the internal structure of the landmark plays a 
major role in the choice of cases and in their productivity. The original oppo- 
sition between the dative, denoting Location and contact, and the accusative, 
denoting direction, was substituted by an opposition between the genitive and 
the accusative, based on the discontinuity/continuity of the landmarks. Fur- 
thermore, similar to pard, the accusative had a meaning mostly compatible 
with multiplex landmarks, denoting motion to a position among sub-units of 
an entity; when used with uniplex landmarks it acquired another meaning, 
namely ‘after. The genitive occurs only with plural count nouns denoting hu- 
man beings in Homer. After Homer meta can no longer take the dative; various 
restrictions disappear, and the preposition denotes Comitative with the geni- 
tive and Time with the accusative. A new spatial meaning, ‘across, developed 
for metd with the accusative out of the temporal meaning, thus displaying a 
seldom attested direction of semantic spread. 

In Homeric Greek, amphi is potentially similar to metd: it takes the da- 
tive and the accusative, while the genitive occurs only in a couple of passages, 
apparently as a recent innovation. The subsequent evolution is different, be- 
cause the use of the genitive does not develop, the dative disappears, and the 
accusative remains the only case. On the whole, occurrences of this preposition 
are few, because its original meaning, ‘on both sides’ shifted, already in Homer, 
to ‘around’, so amphi became a synonym of the much more productive peri. Al- 
ready in Homer the two prepositions shared part of the development of their 
abstract meaning (Area), as well as a tendency toward semantic bleaching. Both 
prepositions mean ‘around’, consequently, in Location expressions they should 
in principle only occur with multiplex trajectors. However, uniplex trajectors 
also occur occasionally, with which the two prepositions acquire the meaning 
“(near )by’. 

In many respects, peri is similar to amphi and metd in Homer: the dative 
and the accusative seem to build the original opposition, based on the feature 
of contact: the dative occurs when a trajector is located in close contact with the 
surface of a landmark, which it surrounds completely. The accusative, in turn, 
can occur with uniplex trajectors moving on a trajectory around the landmark, 
or with multiplex static trajectors (uniplex stative trajectors can also occur, as 
remarked above). The genitive, less frequent than the other cases in Homer, was 
used from the very beginning for abstract meanings only: peri extended early 
on to Area, and Reason. The latter abstract meaning occurs with both the dative 
and the genitive, but the dative is mostly limited to verbs of emotion. After 
Homer, the dative strongly reduced local meanings, and became on the whole 
very infrequent. Spatial meaning remained mostly limited to the accusative. 
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The accusative also developed an abstract use in Area expressions, thus building 
a new opposition with the genitive: while peri with the latter case specialized 
for the topic type of Area, peri with the accusative denoted Area as the extent 
to which a state of affairs applies. 

Conflict between the ablatival and the non-ablatival genitive is most ap- 
parent with prods. In Homer, this conflict is resolved, because human referents 
can only occur in the genitive when the case has ablative meaning. With inan- 
imate NPs the genitive overlaps to a certain extent with the accusative: with 
both cases, the preposition denotes direction toward a landmark. The dative 
especially occurs in Location expressions. Note that the accusative can also de- 
note final contact of the trajector with the landmark in Direction expressions. 
After Homer, the genitive with prés became ambiguous with human referents, 
on account of an ablative-locative transfer. This transfer mostly holds on the 
abstract plane, so that prds with the genitive comes to denote Agent on the one 
hand (mostly limited to Herodotus), and Beneficiary, including Behalf, on the 
other. The dative remains in Location expressions, and denotes addition (‘be- 
sides’). The accusative denotes Direction, often toward human beings and in a 
hostile sense (Malefactive), and can also denote Area and Purpose. 

The use of cases with epi bears some resemblance to the use of cases with 
its symmetric, hupo: the genitive has no ablatival value (with hupo there are 
a few occurrences in Homer), but it does not develop an opposition with the 
accusative, based on the landmark’s structure. As a result, all three cases seem 
to overlap occasionally in Location expressions. Relevant for the meaning of 
epi are the notions of verticality and contact. The biggest difference between 
the meaning of epi with the genitive, on the one hand, and with the accusative 
and the dative on the other, is that verticality remains relevant for the genitive, 
while the orientation axis may rotate with the other two cases, as it indeed 
almost always does with the direction accusative. The feature of (final) contact 
is common to epi and pros; accordingly the two prepositions develop similar 
abstract uses (notably Purpose and Malefactive with the accusative). 

Summarizing, one can say that prepositional phrases whose internal struc- 
ture is simpler are more stable: this is not surprising, because there is no overlap 
among cases in the same SR and with the same preposition. Furthermore, as 
remarked at the beginning of this section, the spatial meaning of prepositions 
tends to bleach in various ways: so for example peri can still mean ‘around’ in 
post-Homeric Greek, but it often simply means ‘near’; with most prepositions 
that denote verticality there can be a rotation to the horizontal axis, so that they 
end up simply expressing Location by a landmark or Direction toward it; the 
Container metaphor is weakened. 
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4.2. Paths of semantic extension and abstract uses of prepositions 


4.2.1 Time 


Most prepositions extend to Time, although this shift often only starts after 
Homer. Like many (perhaps all) languages, Ancient Greek displays a tendency 
of speakers to conceive of time in terms of space. That time should be con- 
sidered more ‘abstract’ than space is not clear; what is clear is that generally 
temporal expressions develop out of local expressions, rather than the other 
way around (see Haspelmath 1997). In English (cf. Radden 1989b:571), time 
is conceived as a straight line upon which events are located. Some evidence for 
a possible difference in the perspective in which the flow of time was conceived 
by Greek speakers is provided by the occurrence of hupér in examples such as 
(30) and (31) in §3.12, where the present appears to be taken as a possible van- 
tage point for both the future and the past, and represents a turning point for 
the line of time. This could be taken as evidence for an earlier conception of 
the past as lying before a possible observer, rather than behind. 

As already remarked in $4.1, metd provides evidence for the extension from 
time to space (see example (32) in $3.14), based on a process of subjectification. 
Note that the temporal meaning was formerly derived from another, earlier 
spatial meaning. 


4.2.2 Comitative 


Ancient Greek has two comitative prepositions, stin, and metd with the gen- 
itive. While the former has Comitative meaning from its earliest attestations, 
the latter developed it during its attested history. The expressions from which 
Comitative derives originally denoted Location of a human being among other 
human beings. Comitative developed completely when singular count nouns 
could occur with the preposition; various notions of accompaniment and At- 
tendant Circumstances are also expressed by metd with the genitive, which, 
after Homer, could also occur with inanimate nouns. 


4.2.3 Agent 


Homeric Greek attests two competing metaphors for Agent, the Source/Origin 
metaphor, and the Control metaphor. The former occurs with various prepo- 
sitions with the genitive: ek, pard, pros; in later Greek the Source metaphor is 
revived again by extension to apd. These prepositions profile different aspect 
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of the cause-effect relation. One of them, ek, denotes initial physical contact of 
a trajector with a portion of the landmark; together with prds it is best suited 
to express Origin, rather than Source, and profiles the origin of the trajector 
as a precise point, behind which there is no space for any possible previous 
portion of a trajectory. When encoding Agent, ek and pros profile the feature 
of ultimate control. For this reason, and because it had ablatival value with 
human referents only, prds also extended to Behalf Beneficiary (see $4.2.8 for 
further discussion). The preposition pard denotes motion away from the vicin- 
ity of a landmark; its extension to Agent is favored by its almost exclusive use 
with human landmarks, a feature that pard shares with prds and the ablatival 
genitive. The occurrence of apd, which, as I have remarked, is found in Agent 
expressions only at a later time than the other prepositions, is connected with 
its increasing productivity: on account of its unspecific meaning, apd tended to 
replace more specific prepositions. 

The second metaphor, which gained over and became the standard way 
of expressing passive Agent in Classical Greek, involves the preposition hupo. 
This metaphor relies on the notion that dominance and control are over: such 
metaphor also applies in English to certain verbs, such as rule over; in Greek 
it had a wide extension, and it was used not only to encode Agent, but also 
to encode Cause. As I have shown in Luraghi (2000b, 2003), only the Control 
metaphor could be used to encode Agent with all possible verbs in Greek: while 
the ablatival prepositions could only occur with verbs denoting a low degree of 
transitivity and no change of state on the side of the patient, or with verbs 
like ‘to do’; with a generic meaning, hupo could occur with all types of verb 
already in Homer. 

Some Intermediary expressions also marginally occur with passive verbs, as 
shown in §3.9, examples (36)—(39); they may denote lack of ultimate control 
or occur with reflexive pronouns. 

Non-prototypical agents, i.e. inanimate forces, such as natural forces, emo- 
tions or other abstract concepts, are encoded as prototypical agents, conse- 
quently an SR Force need not be set up for Ancient Greek, because it is not 
grammaticalized; note however that the ablatival prepositions mostly occur in 
Agent expressions with prototypical agents (this is partly due to the fact that 
para and pros have ablatival value with human nouns only). 


4.2.4 Instrument 


Instrument is mostly encoded through the plain dative (see §2.2.3.3). The only 
alternative way of expressing Instrument in Classical Greek is through did, 
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‘through, with the genitive. This type of expression had not yet extended to 
Instrument in Homeric Greek, where did with the genitive had only spatial us- 
age, and encoded Path. Later on, in Herodotus, did with the genitive occurs in 
Intermediary expressions, relying on the Channel metaphor; still later, in lit- 
erary Attic, did with the genitive comes to encode Instrument with all types of 
noun, and becomes an alternative for the dative, used when the latter could be 
ambiguous. So the extension to Instrument does not, strictly speaking, proceed 
directly from the spatial meaning of did, but is mediated by a preceding shift 
to Intermediary. According to the metaphor that explains this extension, AN 
INSTRUMENT IS AN INTERMEDIARY: it is the actual effector of a state of 
affairs, but it does not hold control of it. Note that this metaphor is similar to 
the Companion metaphor, which explains the extension of comitative preposi- 
tions to Instrument: the preposition has an original local value, then it extends 
to a typically human SR, and then to an SR typically assigned to inanimate 
entities (cf. the scale of semantic extension from Heine et al. 1991, quoted in 
Figure 2). 

The Companion metaphor is only marginally employed in Ancient Greek 
for encoding Instrument: it occurs with non-prototypical instruments once in 
Homer and involves the preposition szin, in a potentially ambiguous context 
at a time when did with the genitive was not yet used to disambiguate the in- 
strumental dative (see example (8) in $3.6). In later authors, the Companion 
metaphor is mostly limited to poetry; meta with the genitive occasionally oc- 
curs and encodes Instrument with non-manipulated entities (see example (29) 
in $3.14). 

The Container metaphor, which lies behind the extension of the locatival 
dative to Instrument, only holds in the case of body parts used as instruments, 
usually encoded as Location with en and the dative (see example (21) in $3.1). 

Occasionally, Source expressions also extend to Instrument, as shown 
in example (16) in §3.4 with apd. This type of semantic extension remains 
sporadic in Greek. 


4.2.5 Intermediary 


Intermediary expressions are of two types, and profile different aspects of this 
SR. In the first place, we find did with the genitive, based on the Channel 
metaphor. An intermediary acts on behalf of an agent, ie. according to the 
agent’s intention. Through the Channel metaphor, the intermediary is concep- 
tualized as a channel for the agent’s intentionality and control. 
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The Channel metaphor, which accounts for the majority of occurrences 
of Intermediary expressions in Classical Greek, only develops from Herodotus 
onwards. Earlier, in Homer, Intermediary could be expressed as Agent (see ex- 
ample (12) in $3.13), with hupo and the dative. In later Greek, too, Interme- 
diary could occasionally be encoded as Agent, with hupo and the genitive (see 
example (58) §3.13).° Extension of Agent to Intermediary focuses on the fact 
that the intermediary is the actual performer of an action, and leaves out the 
feature of intentionality. 


4.2.6 Cause 


Cause is an SR that can be expressed through a variety of metaphors, partly 
owing to its highly differentiated nature: not only can causes be very different 
types of entity, they can also occur in a wide variety of states of affairs. As I 
have already argued in §1.2.4.3, the distinction between Cause and Reason is 
not grammaticalized in Ancient Greek. Some metaphors are used with certain 
types of Cause, e.g. cause of emotions, more frequently than others. Further- 
more, positive evaluation from the point of view of the agent appears to be 
limited to did with the accusative and, limited to Homer, hupo with the da- 
tive. Note that, as I have repeatedly remarked, positively evaluated causes may 
sometimes be close to what is often defined as a separate SR, i.e. Means. 

Among possible Cause expressions, did with the accusative is the one that 
can co-occur with all possible states of affairs, and with positive, negative or 
neutral evaluated causes. This type of expression already occurs in Homer. It 
relies on a metaphor derived from the non-directional use of the accusative 
with did in multiple-Path expressions. According to this metaphor, A CAUSE 
IS AMOVING ENTITY THAT CANNOT BE CONTROLLED. 

Another frequently employed metaphor relies on the notion of Cause as 
Source or Origin for an event. According to this metaphor, that, as I have re- 
marked in §4.2.3, can also be used to encode Agent, EVENTS ARE MOVING 
ENTITIES THAT PROCEED FROM A SOURCE OR ORIGIN. The preposi- 
tions involved in this metaphor are ek and apé, the latter only after Homer. 

Cause can be encoded in the same way as Agent, through hupé with the 
dative (in Homer) or the genitive (in later authors). In this case, we may posit 
a two-step extension, similar to the extension from Path to Intermediary to 
Instrument, as discussed above, $4.2.4: from the original meaning that de- 
notes a relation of verticality, hupdé with the dative or genitive was extended 
to Agent, relying on the Control metaphor, by which physical superiority is 
reinterpreted as implying control. Further on, Agent expressions are extended 
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to Cause, based on a metaphor according to which A CAUSE IS AN AGENT: 
the two SRs share the common feature of control. Note that this development 
is not attested for hupo with the dative: indeed, in Homer Agent expressions 
are more numerous than Cause expressions, but the latter also exist. However, 
hupo with the genitive only encoded Agent in Homer, and was extended to 
Cause at a later time: thus, the direction of semantic spread predicted in Heine 
et al. (1991) also applies in this case. 

In Homer and in poetry Cause can also be expressed sporadically by means 
of pro. The preposition in origin meant ‘before’; its extension to Cause relies 
on a spatial metaphor: a landmark is conceived as an entity which causes a 
reaction when it is in front of a trajector, ie. when it is visible. While this 
metaphor may already have originated in Proto-Indo-European, it never be- 
came productive in Greek. 


4.2.7 Recipient/Addressee 


Recipient and Addressee are mostly encoded through the plain dative. Only in 
a few cases, and mostly limited to Addressee, can Direction expressions occur, 
involving eis and pros with the accusative. As I have argued in §3.3, such an 
extension relies on the Conduit metaphor, according to which words are ob- 
jects that are thrown back and forth during communication. I have shown in 
§3.3 that eis occurs in Addressee expressions in order to stress some anomalous 
form of communication, where the addressee does not have a chance to answer. 
On the other hand, Addressee expressions with prds and the accusative do not 
seem to convey any additional meaning: on the contrary, they are used with 
reciprocals, highlighting the symmetrical nature of verbal exchange (compare 
examples (20)—(21) in §3.3 with (20) in §3.17). 


4.2.8 Beneficiary 


Beneficiary can be encoded through the plain dative, especially in the case of 
personal pronouns; most often, however, various prepositional phrases occur, 
partly in connection with different types of Beneficiary. 

The most frequently used prepositions are pré and hupér with the geni- 
tive; they both also extend to the Behalf type of Beneficiary (hupér is mostly re- 
stricted to Behalf). The preposition pré means ‘in front of’ or ‘before’, mostly in 
time; from the temporal meaning, the Beneficiary meaning is derived through 
the idea that an entity that comes before in time replaces the entity that comes 
later. When we have human participants, the substituting participant is con- 
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ceived as acting to the benefit or on behalf of the substituted one. In the case of 
hupér, the Beneficiary meaning derives from a spatial metaphor involving the 
notion of covering: from the point of view of a possible observer placed above 
a landmark, the trajector hides the landmark and indeed seems to replace it. 

Beneficiary can also be encoded through prés with the genitive. The origi- 
nal spatial meaning of prods with the genitive and nouns with human referents 
is ‘from’. The original ablatival value is shifted to locative, through an ablative- 
locative transfer, so the PP comes to mean ‘on the side of’. That ‘to be on one’s 
side’ is taken to mean ‘to be in one’s favor’ is not surprising, since this is a com- 
mon metaphor, at least in the languages of Europe. What is unexpected, from 
the point of view of possible polysemy of prepositions, is that this meaning is 
derived from a preceding ablatival meaning. Note however that a similar shift 
occurs in the Romance languages: in French we have de, ‘from’, du coté de, lit. 
‘from the side of’ = ‘on the side of* In Italian, the analogous expression, da 
parte di, ‘on the side of’ (originally ‘from the side of’) can express both Behalf 
Beneficiary and, marginally (with action nouns), Agent, similar to prdés with 
the genitive. 

Note that neither type of expression involves a metaphor based on direc- 
tionality toward the landmark. In many languages, this metaphor underlies 
extension of spatial prepositions to Recipient; in Greek, as I have shown in 
§4.2.7, it explains the use of eis and prds with the accusative in Addressee ex- 
pressions. The Direction metaphor is also available for Beneficiary expressions, 
although to a limited extent. In some cases, eis can encode Beneficiary. As re- 
marked in $3.3, occurrences are mostly limited to verbs or adjectives that could 
also possibly take a Beneficiary expression in the plain dative. Note further that 
eis cannot encode Behalf Beneficiary, but it can encode Malefactive. Indeed, as 
I remarked in §2.2.3, this type of expression constitutes a possible replacement 
for the plain dative. 

Malefactive Beneficiary relies extensively on the Direction metaphor. Apart 
from occurrences where it is encoded through eis, it is usually expressed by 
other prepositions that denote directional motion and/or contact, such as epi 
with the dative and accusative, katd with the genitive, and prods with the ac- 
cusative. The notions of contact and direction are metaphorically taken to im- 
ply a hostile attitude. Among the prepositions mentioned above, prés combines 
both notions, in much the same way as the English ‘against’. 
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4.2.9 Possessor 


Possessor is normally encoded through plain cases in Greek. Among preposi- 
tions that denote proximity, pard with the dative and peri with the accusative 
can occasionally extend to Possessor, relying on the notion that a possessee is 
normally close to its possessor (see example (30) in §3.5 and (46) in $3.16). 
However, this use of pard never becomes conventionalized enough to speak of 
real polysemy of the preposition to include possessive meaning. 


4.2.10 Purpose 


Purpose expressions have a variety of sources in Ancient Greek. In the first 
place, a number of prepositions that express Direction can also encode Pur- 
pose: eis, epi with the accusative, and pros with the accusative. Direction expres- 
sions can be metaphorically re-interpreted as denoting Purpose, on account 
of a metaphorical equation of human intention with directional motion. Oc- 
casionally, and only in Homeric Greek, metd with the accusative, ‘after’, also 
expresses Purpose. In this case, the accusative has allative meaning; motion ‘af- 
ter’ a landmark implies the intention to reach it, so the landmark is taken as 
the purpose of an activity. When Direction expressions extend to Purpose, it is 
frequently the case that abstract nouns precede concrete nouns in Purpose ex- 
pressions. As I have remarked in §1.1.5 and 1.2.9, abstract nouns often trigger 
abstract interpretation of otherwise local expressions. 

A second and frequent way to express Purpose is through Area expressions. 
Area is an abstract SR, that denotes the limits of a state of affairs. When the 
state of affairs implies the participation of a controlling agent, the limits of 
an action can be viewed as connected with the agent’s intentionality, and thus 
denote the purpose of the action. Area expressions that extend to Purpose are 
amphi with the accusative, katd with the accusative, peri with the genitive or 
accusative, and prds with the accusative. Semantic extension in this case already 
starts from an abstract meaning; I will discuss the shift from space to Area in 
§4.2.11. Note that Area expressions not only extend to Purpose, but also to 
Reason, and hence to Cause. 

Beneficiary expressions also extend to Purpose. This is the case of pré, 
which extended to Beneficiary in Homer, and only later could occur with 
inanimate nouns, thus being interpreted as Purpose (see example (26) in $3.7). 

Finally, did with the accusative occasionally also occurs in Purpose expres- 
sions (see examples (56) and (57) in ($3.9). Although this type of semantic 
spread is only at its onset in Classical Greek, it is remarkable, because it shows 
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that semantic extension between Cause and Purpose can be bi-directional (see 
further $4.4). 


4.2.11 Area 


Almost all prepositions can denote Area. Area expressions mostly derive from 
two types of spatial expressions, i.e. Location and Direction. Location expres- 
sions involving prepositions that mean ‘around; ‘about’ or that denote superi- 
ority, when understood metaphorically, usually express topic, as peri with the 
genitive, and, to varying extents, amphi and hupér with the genitive. Other 
spatial expressions shifted to the Area function mostly delimit the field of a 
state of affairs. This is the case of peri with the accusative, which, in its spa- 
tial use, denotes location nearby a landmark, or of eis, katd with the accusative 
and prds with the accusative, which, shifted on an abstract plane mean ‘re- 
garding’ ‘concerning’. The SR Area is expressed through a metaphor that maps 
concrete space onto states of affairs. This metaphor provides a basis for further 
metaphors, leading Area expressions to also express Reason, and hence Purpose 
and Cause, depending on the verb with which they co-occur. 


4.2.12 Summary of possible semantic extensions 


The main patterns of semantic extension reviewed above are summarized be- 
low. The patterns found do not represent mental maps, but the semantic exten- 
sions should be a hint as to which concepts are next to each other in conceptual 
space. 


LOCATION —> AGENT —> CAUSE (hupo + dat., gen.) 
PATH — INTERMEDIARY — INSTRUMENT (did + gen.) 
LOCATION — COMITATIVE — INSTRUMENT (stin, meta + gen.) 
SOURCE — [ORIGIN +] AGENT (ek, apo, pard + gen., 
pros + gen.) 
LOCATION —> INSTRUMENT (en) 
SOURCE — [ORIGIN —] CAUSE (ek, apo) 
PATH(multiple) > CcausE (did + acc.) 
CAUSE 
+ 
LOCATION — AREA —> REASON (peri + gen., amphi) 
1 


PURPOSE/BENEFICIARY 
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CAUSE 
t 
DIRECTION —> AREA —> REASON (katd + acc.) 
+ 
PURPOSE/BENEFICIARY 
RECIPIENT 
t 
DIRECTION —> ADDRESSEE (eis) 
+ 
BENEFICIARY 


LOCATION — BENEFICIARY 


SOURCE —> ORIGIN (prods + gen.) 

AGENT 
LOCATION — POSSESSOR (pard + dat., peri + acc) 
DIRECTION — BENEFICIARY (malefactive) (epi + acc., katd + gen.) 
LOCATION —> BENEFICIARY —> PURPOSE (pro, hupér + gen.) 
DIRECTION —> PURPOSE (eis, epi + acc., prds + acc.) 


(I have not listed some other sporadic semantic extensions, only attested in a 
limited number of passages in the Homeric poems. Note that eis extends to 
Purpose and occasionally also to Beneficiary, but the two extensions seem to 
be independent of each other, so I do not consider the SRs Purpose and Bene- 
ficiary in this case to be in any sort of chronologic relation with each other.) 


4.3 Distribution of cases within PPs 


As I have repeatedly noted in Chapter 3, the distribution of cases with prepo- 
sitions in Homer attest two conflicting systems, one based on the three- 
fold opposition, ablative/locative/allative = genitive/dative/accusative, inher- 
ited from Proto-Indo-European, and the second, discontinuous/continuous = 
genitive/accusative, of later origin, and which did not involve the dative. The 
first opposition profiles a position or a trajectory of the trajector with respect 
to the landmark, while the second profiles a feature of the landmark’s internal 
structure. 
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The three basic SRs are encoded through different prepositions, each tak- 
ing only one case, i.e. en with the dative for Location, ek with the genitive for 
Source, and eis with the accusative for Direction (cf. $2.3). Note that such a 
situation is reached through the creation of a new preposition, eis, which sub- 
stitutes for pre-literary (and vernacular) alternation of the dative and the ac- 
cusative with en. A consequence of this innovation was the weakening of the 
opposition between the dative and the accusative with prepositions. 


4.3.1 The prepositional genitive 


The genitive with prepositions can either have ablatival value, or express Lo- 
cation and/or Direction. In the latter case, the genitive does not derive from a 
pre-Greek ablative, but it is introduced in PPs as a result of its partitive mean- 
ing. On account of this meaning, the genitive may denote discontinuity in the 
internal structure of the landmark. Note however that the opposition between 
the genitive and the accusative, based on discontinuity/continuity of multi- 
plex landmarks, does not develop with all prepositions that govern these two 
cases: in particular, it does not develop with epi and hupé, with which the gen- 
itive tends to express the same SRs as the dative in Homeric Greek. With epi 
the two cases are different in profiling: the dative profiles contact, while the 
genitive profiles verticality. With hup6 overlap between the dative and the gen- 
itive disappears after Homer, the genitive being virtually restricted to Agent 
and Cause. 

Another problem brought about by the prepositional genitive is that with 
a number of prepositions this case can have both ablatival and non-ablatival 
meaning. This is the case especially with kata, hupér and pros. In the case of 
kata and hupér, that do not take the dative, the ablatival value of the genitive 
is restricted; in most occurrences the genitive denotes Location (Direction in 
the case of katd) on a vertical axis, while the accusative after Homer no longer 
denotes verticality. In the case of prds the different meanings of the genitive 
are connected with lexical features: the ablatival genitive is limited to human 
referents. 

In general, the ablatival meaning of the genitive is connected with preposi- 
tions that only take the genitive. The only preposition that allows case variation 
where the genitive preserves ablatival meaning, and does not express Location 
or Direction is pard. 

Among the remaining prepositions, did, katd, and metd allow alternation of 
the genitive and the accusative in connection with differently structured land- 
marks; this also holds in part for hupér. In the case of did and kata the genitive 
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profiles a straight trajectory inside the landmark, while the accusative may de- 
note multiple path in Homer. After Homer the accusative drops this function 
(see §4.3.3) with did and remains limited to abstract meaning, while it contin- 
ues to denote multiple path with katd. With metd we can see the opposition 
between the partitive genitive and the non-directional accusative at its onset 
in Homer; later on the accusative drops its non-directional meaning and the 
meaning of the preposition remains limited to Comitative with the genitive 
and Time (‘after’) or Location (‘across’) with the accusative. 

It is difficult to see a specific spatial value of the genitive with peri, because 
the genitive occurs with this preposition almost only in abstract expressions, 
already in Homeric Greek. The result is similar to what we find in Classical 
Greek for hupé: the dative becomes marginal (see 4.3.2), the accusative remains 
for the concrete meanings of the preposition, and the genitive for abstract ones. 

Finally, with and and amphi the genitive occurs sporadically in Homer and 
is dropped in later Attic-Ionic. 

The frequency of the prepositional genitive relative to the other preposi- 
tional cases increases after Homer. Indeed, as I have repeatedly remarked, there 
is evidence for a recent introduction of the genitive with a number of preposi- 
tions among the ones that take three cases. After Homer, the relative frequency 
of the genitive within PPs increases with all preposition, except pros. 


4.3.2 The prepositional dative 


The prepositional dative undergoes a significant reduction after Homer. In 
Homer we find a number of prepositions with which the dative builds a special 
opposition with the accusative, based on contact/lack of contact. This is the 
case especially with epi and peri, with which the opposition is at least partially 
preserved after Homer, and with and, limited to Homer. Furthermore, with 
numerous prepositions both the dative and the accusative can express Direc- 
tion, whereby the former case profiles the endpoint, and the latter the trajec- 
tory. In literary Ionic the dative is lost with and, amphi, and meta; later on, in 
Attic prose it becomes very infrequent with peri as well, and relatively less fre- 
quent than the other cases with hupd. On the whole, the prepositional dative 
is less productive that the prepositional genitive and accusative, because it is 
less frequent with prepositions that allow case variation. The latter can take all 
three cases, and include the dative, or take two cases, which are invariably the 
accusative and the genitive. 
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4.3.3 The prepositional accusative 


An important fact about the prepositional accusative is its frequency: even if it 
may not be the most frequent case with each preposition at all language stages, 
the accusative on the whole has a high frequency throughout the history of the 
Greek language (and it remained the only case to allow prepositional govern- 
ment from Byzantine Greek onward). In the time stretch analyzed in this book, 
one can see that, when prepositions that allow case variation drop one case, it 
is usually the dative, if they drop two cases (as and and amphi), they are the 
dative and the genitive, but the accusative is never dropped. 

Similar to the genitive, the accusative can have two values within PPs, i.e. 
it can either denote Direction, or profile continuity in the internal structure 
of multiplex landmarks in Homeric Greek. With the directional accusative, 
prepositions usually indicate a trajectory, shaped in accordance to the meaning 
of the preposition. With the non-directional accusative, prepositions mostly 
denote Location, or some kind of motion within a bounded surface, generally 
along a multiple path. Often, all cases with the same preposition can denote 
the same spatial SR, most frequently Location, but with different profiling. The 
opposition between the partitive genitive and the non-directional accusative is 
lost after Homer, which leads to conventionalization of certain meanings with 
certain prepositions. 


4.4 Further developments 


In this final section, I would like to briefly indicate some of the main lines of 
development in the meaning of Greek prepositions and in case variation, which 
can be traced back to the Koine time, i.e. between the end of the Classic period 
and the early Middle Ages.* 

On the evidence of non-literary papyri and the New Testament, one can 
see a further reduction of the prepositional dative: peri and hupo drop it com- 
pletely, and it also becomes less frequent with prés. This last preposition is also 
the only one that drops the genitive at an early time.° 

Prepositions also develop new abstract meanings. In a number of cases, 
the new uses of prepositions serve to substitute the plain dative. The dative 
case disappeared between the 4th and the 8th century cz, and the first signs of 
this process date back to the beginning of our era. 
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One of the most remarkable semantic extensions is visible in the gener- 
alized use of en for Instrument, typical of the New Testament.® An example, 
containing an instrument noun, is: 


(1) ei pataxomen — en makhairéi 
if strike:FUT.PL in sword:DAT 
“shall we strike with the sword” (Luke 22.49).’ 


In general, the instrumental dative tended to be replaced by PPs in this time: 
outside the language of the New Testament, the usual replacement was by 
means of did with the genitive.’ This does not represent a new meaning of 
did, but simply the extension of a meaning that the preposition already had in 
Classical times. The Companion metaphor, involving metd with the genitive 
(later accusative) only developed in the course of the Middle Ages, when did 
dropped all meanings connected with the genitive in Classical Greek. 

Beneficiary could occasionally be expressed by did with the accusative 
(Rossberg 1909:39). This semantic extension creates a new meaning for the 
preposition in comparison with Classical Greek, and demonstrates possible 
semantic shift from Purpose to Beneficiary, rather than the other way around.’ 

The New Testament also attests a confusion between Location and Direc- 
tion expressions: not only en with the dative and eis with the accusative can 
occur to denote both SRs, but prds with the accusative also occurs in Location 
expressions, as in: 


(2) ho logos én pros ton Theon 
ART.NOM word:NoM be:IMPE.3sG toward ART.ACC God:acc 
“the word was with God” (John 1.1). 


Confusion between eis and en is also widely attested in non-literary papyri from 
Egypt, as remarked in Rossberg (1909: 27-28, 31). 

A preposition that becomes very productive is apd. In the Koine, for ex- 
ample, it is frequently used with human landmarks, in occurrences where it 
substitutes for Classical Greek pard. Furthermore, apo can often express par- 
titivity, thus substituting the plain genitive. This is a function that can also be 
taken by ek; it does not represent a new meaning, but rather an extension of a 
possible meaning already present in Classical Greek. 

Already in the time stretch analyzed in this book, prepositions acquire 
an increasingly abstract meaning. Concrete meanings expressed by this set of 
prepositions in Homer are often expressed by newly created adverbs and ad- 
verbial prepositions in Classical Greek: the latter are mostly reinforced forms 
of the prepositions such as katé, ‘below, and dnd, ‘on’, substituting katd and 


Conclusions 


and, which had lost (most) local reference. In later Greek this process contin- 
ued, and led to the disappearance of a number of the prepositions reviewed in 
this book, while others remained limited to the expression of highly abstract 
meanings or of grammatical relations. 
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Notes 


Introduction 


1. Classical authors are cited according to the Loeb edition; translations are mostly taken 
from Loeb and adapted. 


2. Indeed, the story of Aristotle’s works is surprising: they were divided in works prepared 
for publication, written as dialogues, and so called ‘exoteric’ works, which were meant to be 
known only by students in Aristotle’s philosophical academy. Nowadays, published works of 
Aristotle are all lost, with only one exception, the Athenaion Politeia (The Athenian Constitu- 
tion). All remaining works belong to the exhoteric part, which is the reason why the author 
did not prepare them for publication. 


3. See Gautier (1911:48-53), with a discussion of the origin of some peculiarities in 
Xenophon’s use of prepositions. 


4. Only for metd I have used two different glosses, ‘among’ and ‘after’. 


Theoretical foundations 


1. I use the word ‘preposition’ throughout the book. Note however that adpositions in 
Homer can be pre- or postposed; after Homer preposing becomes obligatory. 


2. In languages that have both prepositions and cases the latter express grammatical rela- 
tions to a greater extent than the former (see Luraghi 1991): more abstract meaning tends 
to pair with more reduced morphological means. This is also shown by the fact that word 
order may express grammatical relations, but normally not SRs. 

3. A survey on early accounts of case meaning can be found in Hjelmslev (1935). 

4. See Hopper & Traugott (1993), & Heine et al. (1991), among others. 


5. Claudi & Heine (1986) also highlight the importance of reserach on language change for 
the study of grammaticalization processes. 


6. Words such as ‘Instrument, “Manner, ‘Agent’ etc. are capitalized when they refer to SRs; 
when they refer to concrete instances of each category they are not capitalized. 


7. For similar remarks regarding conventional and dead metaphors, see Traugott (1985). 


8. Haspelmath (forthcoming) writes that a language that could express Purpose and Recip- 
ient with the same form, but not Direction, would be problematic for his theory. In fact, 
the Latin dative is such a problematic form: it expresses all the typical SRs connected with 
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animacy, among which Recipient and Beneficiary, and it also productively expresses Pur- 
pose, but it is not the normal way of encoding Direction. Direction expressions in the plain 
dative only occur with a group of verbs that denote approach (those that occur with motion 
verbs such as ‘come’ and ‘go’ are a handful in the complete corpus of Latin literature and 
only occur in poetry, where the use of the dative can be taken as metaphorical). See Luraghi 
(forthcoming c), and Van Hoecke (1996: 10-12), who discusses what he calls “the dativus of 
approach”. 


9. See Stolz (2001) and Luraghi (2001b). 
10. On the typology of local case systems see Stolz (1992). 


1. Anderson (1971:119) also suggests that a closer link connects allative to locative as op- 
posed to ablative. In this framework, he sets up a binary distinction, whereby locative is 
opposed to ablative, and static vs. dynamic constitutes a sub-distinction of locative. 


12. See Luraghi (1989b). 


13. Origin also medites between Source and Possessor, thus explaining syncretism of the 
genitive and the ablative, see §2.1.1. 


14. Beside ablative, locative, allative, and perlative there can be more morphologically dis- 
tinct local cases in specific languages. See Stolz (1992) for their frequency. 


15. The examples are quoted form Janda (1993: 166-167). 


16. Starting from Middle Hittite, the instrumental merged with the ablative; both cases also 
developed some uses that are not attested in Old Hittite, such as passive agent; see Melchert 
(1977) and Strunk (1991). 


17. Note that the Container metaphor, which I introduce in this section, does not imply that 
the landmark is conceived as tri-dimensional: bi-dimensional landmarks can also occur. See 
further §3.1. 


18. Indeed in Greek there is a further pair of prepositions, and, ‘upward, and kata, ‘down- 
ward’; in their case, too, the contact feature, connected with case variation, appears to be 
relevant only for the preposition that denotes superiority (see §3.10 and 3.11). 


19. See Brugman (1988:31—34). 


20. In German, so-called ‘two-way’ prepositions, i.e. those that can take either the ac- 
cusative or the dative, take the former case when the trajector moves on a trajectory out- 
side the landmark and in its direction, while they take the dative when the trajector is ei- 
ther located inside the landmark, or moves on a trajectory completely contained inside the 
landmark, as in (17). See Serra Borneto (1997), and Langacker (1999). 


21. The frequency of unmarked nouns with spatial reference in spatial expressions can lead 
to the renewal of grammatical forms: such nouns can be reinterpreted as markers of SRs, as 
shown in Aristar (1997). 


22. Croft (1991:178) defines Comitative as “an entity that participates in a causal chain at 
the same point and in the same role as the subject of the main verb”. 


23. Bridging contexts for the extension from Comitative to Instrument are certainly pro- 
vided by non-prototypical instruments in Instrument phrases, as I will argue below. Atten- 
dant Circumstances seem to come close to Instrument as well, as shown in $3.14. 
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24. In grammatical descriptions of languages which have a case that denotes Accompani- 
ment, this case is variously called ‘comitative’ or ‘sociative’, as for example in Tamil gram- 
mars. 


25. See Delbriick (1867:50; 1888: 140-145) for Sanskrit. 
26. See Revuelta (2000). 


27. In the ancient Indo-European languages, such occurrences of Comitative marked as In- 
strument are typical of nouns denoting military forces, which are understood as consti- 
tuted by a plurality of low individuated entities, in much the same way as referents of mass 
nouns. On Comitative expressions with nouns denoting military forces in Ancient Greek, 
see Crespo (1994). 


28. In fact, evidence for reconstructing a different system of diathesis, possibly based on an 
opposition between active and stative, is much wider, but it falls outside the scope of the 
present discussion. 


29. See Luraghi (1986) on the impossibility of reconstructing an expression for passive agent 
in PIE, and further Strunk (1991). 


30. On the genitive of agent in Greek and Indo-European, see Schwyzer (1942:14—15) and 
Hettrich (1990:92-97). Hettrich shows that the origin of this use of the genitive lies in its 
more usual, possessive use. Partly based on a similar metaphor, and much more widespread 
in Indo-European, is the dative of Agent (dativus auctoris, see Schwyzer 1942:15-16 and 
below, §2.2.3). 


31. Of course in Greek mythological texts lightning can be used by Zeus and winds by 
Aeolus: however, control over emotions, apparently, is not even a prerogative of gods. 


32. See Luraghi (2001a). 
33. On the semantics of Cause and causation, see Talmy (2000:479-549). 
34. This metaphor is discussed in Nikiforidou (1991:175-176). 


35. Talmy (2000:504—509) discusses what he calls ‘enabling cause’, which by and large cor- 
responds to positively evaluated cause in my terminology. 


36. The semantics of Recipient and its relations to neighboring SRs is analyzed in depth in 
Newman (1996). 


37. A localistic view of the origin of the dative can be found in Delbriick (1869); note 
that Delbriick directly connects the notion of directional motion with the typical Recipi- 
ent/Beneficiary functions of the dative. Apparently, Delbriick conceives of the dative as con- 
nected with human referents already at its origin: since Proto-Indo-European already had 
another allative case, the accusative, and another locative, and since human beings are spe- 
cial landmarks and require special marking in Direction expressions, it may well be that 
Delbriick’s view is correct. 


38. The same extension occurs in part of the Slavic languages, e.g. in Czech, but not in Rus- 
sian, where the third argument of verbs of ‘taking away’ is encoded as a Source expression, 
see Janda (1993:58, 114). Janda, who understands the term ‘indirect object’ as an SR rather 
than as a purely syntactic term, tries to give a semantic explanation of the possible extension. 
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39. I have suggested a similar explanation in order to account for the extension of the 
preposition a from Recipient to Causee in French, see Luraghi (2001a). 


40. On the double accusative construction in Ancient Greek, see the exhaustive study by 
Jacquinod (1989). 


41. De la Villa (1995) contains similar considerations on Beneficiary and Purpose expres- 
sions in Latin. 


42. English for can also express Cause, but the important fact about Italian per is that the 
causal meaning preceded both Purpose and Beneficiary, see Luraghi (2001a). 


43. Example from Lass (1994:238). 


44. Part-whole relations are typically conceptualized as possessive relations in numerous 
languages: the whole is viewed as the possessor of its parts. Nikiforidou (1991:169-173) 
describes at length the metaphor PARTS ARE POSSESSIONS, showing, among other things, 
that the verb ‘belong’ occurs in several, genetically unrelated languages with reference to the 
relation of a part to its whole. 


45. Note that double case is limited to inalienable possession in Hittite (it occurs for body 
parts and nouns that denote the ‘natural’ location of a referent), while it appears to be more 
widespread in Armenian, see Luraghi (1993). 


46. The example is taken from Plank (1990). 


47. Hahn (1953, 1954) has tried to show that double case was in fact the oldest way to 
express possession in Proto-Indo-European: her evidence, besides Homeric Greek, comes 
from Hittite and few Latin examples. Later research on the chronology of Hittite texts has 
shown that Hahn’s examples come from Middle and New Hittite. As I have shown in Luraghi 
(1993, 1994c), there are no examples of double case in Old Hittite: at the oldest language 
stage, another construction, involving the adnominal genitive and possessive clitics, used to 
express inalienable possession. The Latin examples mostly involve the nominative and are 
instances of apposition, rather than possessive expressions. 


48. A few occurrences of double dative are also attested in Homer, see Chantraine (1953). 


49. See Radden (1989b: 562) on the abstract meaning of ‘for’. Radden notes that “the objects 
we aspire for are usually also the cause of our aspiration”. 


50. Case marking variation for direct objects has further been studied under the name of 
‘differential object marking’ see the definition in Bossong (1998). On phenomena connected 
with the definitness scale, and interaction of animacy and definitness, see Lazard (1984). 


The semantics of Greek cases 


1. For a similar approach, see in particular the analysis of the genitive case by Nikiforidou 
(1991). 


2. ‘Syncretism’ is a term that is currently understood in different ways, as I have shown 
in Luraghi (2000a). In the present book, | use it as it was traditionally and originally used 
in Indo-European linguistics, i.e. to indicate a complete diachronic merger. Other scholars 
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use it to indicate partial homonymy (e.g. in the case of the Latin dative and ablative, which 
are identical in the plural, but different in the singular). Note further that in more recent 
studies of structural orientation, meaning is accorded comparatively lesser importance than 
in earlier Indo-European linguistics, see e.g. Coleman (1976) and Meiser (1992). 


3. This is the traditional reconstruction, found for example in Brugmann (1904). I follow 
it here without further discussion, which would go beyond the scope of the book. Needless 
to say, in more than a century of research alternative views have appeared, not only on an- 
cient phases of the protolanguages (Pre-Indo-European), but on late Proto-Indo-European 
as well. Although I do not intend to examine such theories, it is worth mentioning that ev- 
idence from Anatolian points in the direction of a full development of case systems in the 
individual languages only. In Hittite the system of concrete cases is fully developed in the 
singular only; furthermore, Old Hittite preserves a separate allative case, so-called ‘directive’, 
with an ending that also occurs in directional adverbs in some of the other Indo-European 
languages. For further details, see Luraghi (1997). 


4. On the interpretation of the Mycenean data with regard to the case system, see Hajnal 
(1995). 


5. Note that even in Sanskrit, where the dative has allative value more than in the other 
Indo-European languages, this value is limited to animate nouns, as remarked in Delbriick 
(1888: 143-145). As for the Greek dative, in Homer it could actually occur in Direction ex- 
pressions, but this function was inherited from the Indo-European locative, so it does not 
help reconstruct an allative meaning for the Indo-European dative, see below, §2.2.3.1. 


6. This usage may well be reconstructed for the Proto-Indo-European locative: the oppo- 
sition between the accusative of motion, profiling the trajectory, and the locative, profiling 
the end point, is well attested in Sanskrit, as shown in Delbriick (1867) and (1888: 121-122). 


7. Cf. the remark on French 4, ‘to’ in §1.1.4. 
8. See the remarks in §1.2.4.2. 


9. Ido not mean to say that the use of the accusative for direct object cannot be semantically 
motivated diachronically: as I will argue below, the accusative denoted total affectedness, 
and this meaning can be connected with its local meaning (Direction). But such semantic 
motivation only holds for the accusative with highly transitive action verbs, with which the 
direct object has the SR Patient. In the Indo-European languages, as in many languages with 
nominative-accusative alignment, the use of the accusative for direct object is convention- 
alized and, at least synchronically, not semantically motivated. In this respect, occurrences 
where one finds case alternation with transitive verbs in Greek are interesting, because they 
are traces of semantic motivation (see the discussion in the following sections). See further 
Crespo (1988b). 


10. Passivization of verbs that take cases other than the accusative is discussed at length in 
Conti (1998). The author shows that passivization of non-accusative direct objects is an on- 
going phenomenon in Ancient Greek, that increases after Homer. In Homer, only genitive 
direct objects, but not dative ones, can become subjects of passive sentences. 


11. The genitive here has a partitive value, discussed further below, $2.2.2. 


12. This is a generalization, and it is not true of all verbs, as seen in the case of akotiein, ‘to 
hear’. 
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13. On the occurrence of the accusative and of various PPs in perlative expressions in Greek, 
see Waanders (1988). 


14. See Conti (1999), with a discussion of all verbs belonging to this group and of their use 
in Homer. 


15. This is true of Greek, but, as I will show below, it appears to be a general property of 
partitive expressions, also found in other languages. 


16. As usual in reference books (see Schwyzer 1950: 138-139), I do not use the term dative 
‘proper’ to indicate a single function or meaning of the Greek dative, but to indicate a group 
of meanings that derive from the Proto-Indo-European dative, and that can be compared 
with the typical meanings of the dative in the other Indo-European languages, regardless of 
possible syncretism or merger with other cases. 


17. According to some scholars, the dative with epi in Ancient Greek may be an instance of 
prepositional usage of the original dative, see $3.18. 


18. The distinction based on animacy must not be understood as a grammatical rule: rather, 
it derives from the structure of events. With a verb such as graphein, ‘to write) it is hard to 
imagine that an inanimate entity could be the recipient. However, this distinction does not 
necessarily account for absolutely all occurrences. As we will see below, human beings can be 
conceived as instruments, so they could at least potentially be the referent of an instrumental 
dative. This actually happens in a very limited number of cases: most often, non-prototypical 
instruments receive extra marking (see §3.9). Interestingly, the few cases cited in Schwyzer 
(1950: 165) as only liable for instrumental interpretation are from poetry. 


19. Inanimate nouns in the dative could also occur in Purpose expressions, which also 
function as Adverbials, as in example (6) in §2.1.3. 


20. The occurrence of eis for Beneficiary is mostly connected with the same conditions in 
which this SR can also be expressed by the dative: in other words, already at a very early stage 
eis constituted a possible replacement for the plain dative. See $3.3 for further discussion on 
this occurrence. 


21. De La Villa (1989) considers all occurrences of animate nouns in the dative has having 
the SR Beneficiary, without further defining this SR. 


22. As we will see, PPs usually occur in the Malefactive or Behalf types of Beneficiary. 


23. The plain dative was still used as a locative by classical prose writers with a limited 
number of toponyms. On alternation between plain case and PPs in Homer see Luraghi 
(1996b). 


24. Comrie (1986:3) describes case marking for locative in Armenian, and finds a simi- 
lar distinction between natural locatives, marked with the locative case, and other types of 
noun, marked with postpositions; he takes this as a demonstration that “the construction 
type which is least marked formally is also least marked in terms of properties of the real 
world” (1986:2). 


25. See also Schwyzer (1950:531-532). Affixes with the same polysemy occur in other lan- 
guages; see Thornton (1993) on Italian. 


26. Another interesting example of a plain dative in a Cause expression is hiidasin in (31) 
in $3.12. It could be argued that the difference between did with the genitive and the plain 
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dative in fact mirrors the distinction between Means and Instrument. In §1.2.4.2. I argue 
against the need to distinguish a SR Means in Classical Greek. Indeed, as we will see in $3.9, 
it appears that did with the genitive was used for prototypical Instrument in Classical Greek, 
and that the main reason for using the prepositional expression rather than the plain case 
was to avoid ambiguity engendered by the latter. An argument could also be made that what 
I call ‘positively evaluated cause’ in example (63) should be considered Means. As we will 
see in §3.9, however, positively evaluated causes are quite close, in various respects, to other 
types of Cause. 


27. Note that this does not mean that the dative is the most frequently occurring case: from 
the point of view of token frequency the dative is the least frequent case in Classical Greek, 
see Luraghi (2000c). 


Greek prepositions: Patterns of polysemy and meaning extension 


1. As I have already remarked in §1.0 Fn. 1. adpositions could be pre- or postposed in Home- 
ric Greek; later on, pre-nominal position became obligatory, which is the reason why Greek 
adpositions are referred to as ‘prepositions’ in reference works. 


2. On Hittite see Luraghi (2001c). 


3. Note that Horrocks does not take case variation per se as evidence for the non- 
complement status of the NPs, otherwise he would deny the existence of real PPs in Classical 
Greek too, which he does not, as shown by the quote in the next paragraph. 


4. Lam not going to discuss here the issue raised by the possible existence of adpositions in 
Proto-Indo-European; such a discussion can be found in Luraghi (2001c). 


5. Adverbs with a genitive modifier are not always old noun forms, but often they are built 
on the root of another adverb with the addition of a nominal suffix, and can be reinterpreted 
as having nominal syntax, and thus take an adnominal genitive. Such a process is attested in 
Hittite in the case of so-called ‘static’ adverbs, see Luraghi (2001Ic). 


6. See Wackernagel (1928:212). 


7. I will discuss this issue in greater detail in Chapter 4. 


EN 


1. The preposition en can occur in the form eni, especially in Homer; the suffix -i is thought 
to be the ending of the ancient locative. 


2. See Buck (1955:107). 


3. On alternation of the plain dative with en and the dative for Location expressions in 
Homeric Greek, see Luraghi (1994a). 


4. Indeed a metaphorical intepretation is possible, as shown in the discussion of example 
(16). 
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5. In this example éni is postposed to its complement, mdkhéi, as shown by the position of 
the accent (normally, all bisyllabic prepositions are accented on the second syllable). 


6. Poetic meter can easily be understood as a container for words, since it does in fact put 
constraints on the form of the text. 


7. Note that the transfer of Location to discourse and language is common: in general, we 
tend to conceive of a text or discourse as having spatial properties. This transfer has impor- 
tant consequences: for example, it enables us to use the same forms for textual deixis as we 
use for external deixis. 


EK/EX 


1. The original form is ex, as shown by comparison with other Indo-European languages 
(e.g. Latin), but in Greek the preposition became ek in front of words that begin with a 
consonant. Because the frequency of the form ek is higher than the frequency of the form 
ex, ek is usually chosen as quotation form in reference works. 


2. When motions starts from somewhere close to the landmark, but specifically not from 
inside or in contact with its surface, pard with the genitive is used, cf. $3.5. 


3. The word patris is originally an adjective, but it could be used as a substantive already in 
Homer. 


4. On the relation between Origin and partitive, see §2.1.1. 
5. For the gloss of the form thedthen, see $3.4 Fn.2. 
6. See Luraghi (2000b). 


7. Valladares Martinez (1970) shows that the opposition elative/ablative had mostly disap- 
peared in Attic. 


EIS 


1. The phonological shape of the particle was /e:s/. The spelling es, used in Ionic, does not 
distinguish between short and long middle high vowels (what is commonly spelled é in the 
transliteration is a middle low vowel); the spelling eis of Attic reproduces the quality of the 
vowel more carefully. (Note that the spelling ei can indicate both a diphthong or, as in this 
case, a long middle high vowel.) The form derives from ens (attested in some dialects), with 
loss of pre-final -n- and compensatory lengthening of the vowel. 


2. Chantraine (1953:102) regards as a limitation the fact that eis never occurs as predicate 
of nominal sentences, as some (but not all) of the other particles do (see e.g. example (1) 
in §3.14). However, the fact that there are no such occurrences may owe to the nature of 
the semantic role Direction, expressed by eis, which is not suitable as predicate for states (eis 
phrases do not occur as complements of the verb ‘be’ either). 


3. The infrequency of eis with in the meaning ‘into’ with the noun for ‘ship’ owes to the fact 
that in the case of ships the relation between trajector and landmark in Greek is normally 
referred to by the preposition epi, ‘on’, ‘upor’: rather than say ‘to go into a ship, then, one 
would say ‘to go upon a ship. 
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4. Human landmarks do occur with ek, but only for expressing Origin; with en they are 
mostly found in the plural, see §3.1 and 3.2. 


5. Note that the same verb can also occur in Homer with Purpose expressions in the plain 
dative, see example (6) in §2.1.3. 


6. It must further be mentioned that perhaps the most frequent preposition that denotes 
Direction with human landmarks in Classical Greek is hds, which is not treated in this book 
because it belongs to the group of secondary prepositions. 


7. The word génos can have an abstract meaning (‘gender’), but here it refers to concrete 
people. 

8. The addressee is presented not as such, but as the endpoint of a communication that 
allows for no reply. 


9. The verb metadidénai, ‘to give a share’, takes a Recipient in the dative; the direct object 
can be in the accusative or, more frequently, in the (partitive) genitive, as in (22). 


10. Another occurrence of eis in a Beneficiary expression is eis anthropous, ‘for mankind’ in 
example (38) $3.9. 


APO 


1. See Taylor (1993: Fn. 14) for a similar remark on English ‘from’ and Horrocks (1981) with 
similar remarks on the distribution of ek and apo. 


2. The form Troiéthen is formed with the suffix -then which has a high productivity in 
Homer, and can replace the genitive case. With toponyms, this suffix only occurs in the place 
of the ablatival genitive; consequently, I have glossed it as ablative, but it must be noted that 
even Homeric Greek does not have a real ablative case that belongs, like the other cases, to 
the nominal paradigms. Pronominal forms with the suffix -then are glossed as genitive. 


3. On Origin and partitive, see §2.1.1. 


4. Schwyzer (1942:40) quotes this passage only partially, leaving out the context, and writes 
that apo is ‘clearly’ an agent phrase; Powell (1977:37) also apparently supports this inter- 
pretation, observing that apé occurs with a real passive: interestingly, both scholars content 
themselves with the fact that passive voice occurs in order to state that apé has a meaning 
nowhere else attested in Herodotus; an analysis of a wider context shows that the meaning 
of the preposition here is much closer to what is normal for this author. 


5. Of all the various types of expression found in Ancient Greek for encoding Agent, only 
apo survives into Modern Greek. But the data from the Koine do not allow us to see the 
starting point of the process by which apé substituted hupé, the latter preposition being by 
far the most frequent also in later authors and in the New Testament, see Luraghi (2003). 


6. “apo, ‘from’ is used here in reference not to the immediate agent, but to someone who 
instigates from the background.” 


7. As we will see in §3.13, the standard preposition for Agent expressions is hupé, ‘under’, 
which profiles control, thus contrasting with apd, which profiles source. 
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PARA 


1. See Chapter 2 on the local meaning of cases and the discussion about pard in §3.0.2. 

2. Cf. Fritz (1997: 190). 

3. Verbs which mean ‘to sit down’ take pard with the dative of inanimate nouns and para 
with the accusative of animate nouns, cf. Fritz (1997: 192-193). 


4. In general, one should not set up completely different meanings for the Greek preposi- 
tions when no English equivalent can be found, that could occur in all the same occurrences. 


SUN/XUN 


1. Chantraine (1953: 135) remarks that the particle must be considered a free adverb rather 
than a preverb, since the compound verb sunérkhesthai means ‘to meet’, rather than ‘to go 
together’. 


2. See Crespo (1994: 184) on the value of svin with the dative. 


3. The use of prepositions for Comitative expressions in Classical Greek is described in 
Revuelta (2000). 


4. On the development of the Companion metaphor to express Instrument in Greek and 
some other Indo-European languages, see Luraghi (2001b). 


ANTI 


1. It could be the root of a Proto-Indo-European word for ‘face’, see Bortone (2000: 165). 


2. For further reference, see Schwyzer (1950:441). 


DIA 


1. The local meaning of did in Homer is discussed extensively in Luraghi (forthcoming a). 
2. See Luraghi (forthcoming a). 


3. Example (21) explicitly states lack of intentionality on the side of the human being that 
functions as Cause. Such examples are also available from later Greek, as we will see later 
on in this section. On this feature of human nouns in Cause expressions in Homer, see also 
Conti (1999). 


4. De la Villa (1998) notes that the two did phrases co-occur with Agent phrases (the sub- 
jects of the two sentences); he suggests that the did phrases mark the role of an entity as 
something in between Cause and Agent. The co-occurrence with an agent could also point 
toward the role of Instrument or Intermediary. However it must be kept in mind that did 
with the accusative is regularly found in Cause expressions, both with animate and inani- 
mate referents, in Homer and in later Greek. In general, it must be remarked that Cause can 
be conceptualized in different ways, that include its possible evaluation (see $1.2.4.3). The 
evaluation can be positive, as in the above examples, or it could be negative or neutral. 
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5. On the instrumental interpretation of did with the genitive referring to organs of sensa- 
tions, see Luraghi (1989a). 


6. Note that the use of did in Intermediary expressions precedes the use in Instrument ex- 
pressions: the latter occur only sporadically in Herodotus, where the extension to Interme- 
diary is much more frequent. 


7. On animate nouns in Cause expressions in Classical Greek, see Luraghi (1994b). 


ANA 


1. This semantic extension is reminiscent of what we find with English over, in expressions 
as start over. As we will see later on, and presents some analogies with ‘over’ in its preposi- 
tional use as well. 


2. Some scholars think that in this and the other two passages (Od. 2.416 and 15.284) where 
it occurs with the genitive, and should be considered a preverb in tmesis, i.e. disjoined from 
the verb, which should then be taken as a compound: anabainein. However, there are no 
clear occurrences of anabainein with a genitive complement, either in Homer, or in later 
Greek. On the other hand, prepositional phrases with and and the genitive are found in 
some inscriptions from Southern Italy, cf. Schwyzer (1950:441). 


3. I don’t agree with Chantraine (1953:91), who notes ‘sans mouvement’ (‘without move- 
ment’), with no further discussion, for all occurrences of and with the dative. 


4. Brugman (1988:31—33) remarks, in the case of over, that the notion of covering necessar- 
ily requires a multiplex trajector, in the case that the trajector is stative, but can also apply to 
a uniplex trajector, provided that the trajector is moving. 


5. “Mendicus and dstu mendicans ordine ad singulas aedes accedit; kata dstu autem hic illic 
vagus alias adit fores, alias preaterit”. 


6. In particular, one can compare example (26) with the following passage from Xenophon, 
where katd occurs: 


gignoskon de hoti ei mé hippikon hikanon ktésaito, ou dunésoito kata ta pedia stratetiesthai, 
égno totito kataskeuastéon einai, hos mé drapetetionta polemein déoi 

“and perceiving that, unless he obtained an adequate cavalry force, he would not be 
able to campaign in the plains, he resolved that this must be provided” 

(Xen. Hell. 3.4.15). 


KATA 


1. According to Benedetti (1983:51) khthonés in (6) could be taken as denoting the starting 
pojnt of motion (as the landmarks of examples (2) and (3)). However, in view of the resul- 
tative meaning of the verb form as well as of other similar examples, I prefer to analyze kata 
khthonos as referring to the endpoint of the trajectory. 


2. The perfect stem often has resultative value, as in bainein, ‘to go, perf. bébéka, ‘I abide (as 
a result of having gone). 


3. Figure 19 does not include the extensional value of the accusative, on which see below. 
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4. This is similar to the Location expressions with did and the accusative, see §3.9 and 
Luraghi (forthcoming a). 


5. Of course, the table does not cover all local meanings of the two prepositions: the genitive 
with katd has functions not comparable to those that it has with did, because it is either 
ablatival (while no ablatival genitive occurs with did), or it does not profile the trajectory, but 
rather the endpoint; similarly, the accusative with did also occurs in directional expressions, 
where the preposition means ‘across, rather than ‘through. 


6. This extension also sporadically occurs with hupé, ‘under’, see the discussion in $3.13. 


7. Attic usage of katd with the accusative is discussed in Jimenez (1989). 


HUPER 


1. In other words, this meaning results from subjectification, see §2.2.1.3. 
2. See Brugman (1988:31-35) on similar usage of over. 


3. In fact, the association of ‘north’ with ‘up’ and its parallel, ‘south’ with ‘down’ appears to 
be very widespread in the orientation systems of different populations, as shown in Brown 
(1983); see further Heine (1997: 35-65). 


4. Asummary of the discussion on time orientation as expressed in the early Indo-European 
languages can be found in Anderson (1988). 


HUPO 


1. The polysemy of grammatical morphemes that denote back region and bottom region is 
discussed in Svorou (1993: 148-150); Svorou shows that transfers between the two axes are 
quite frequent across languages. 


2. Note that the Homeric warriors fought with a high shield that hid the whole body, and 
not yet with the small round one used in classical times. 


3. Such expressions occur in the Homeric Hymns and in Hesiod. 
4. A different analysis is put forward in Benedetti (1983:40—41). 


5. Agent phrases and other similar expressions in Homer, including those containing hupé 
with the dative and with the genitive are analyzed in De La Villa (1998); see further Luraghi 
(2000b) and (2003). 

6. This holds for did with the accusative especially in Attic-Ionic, see $3.9. 

7. This also happens for did with the accusative, cf. $3.9. 


8. As I have argued in Luraghi (2000b), although the are other ways to encode Agent 
with passive verbs in Homer, mostly Source expressions (cf. §3.2), the occurrence of lexical 
passives with Agent is almost totally restricted to hupé phrases. 


9. See Benedetti (1983:60). 


10. In Luraghi (1994b) I discussed these and other examples and showed that concrete 
nouns in Cause expressions must be encoded through the preposition did in the event that 
the verb is passive or may have a passive interpretation. 
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11. Powell (1977:367) considers this a Direction expression, but apparently only on the ev- 
idence that the accusative can denote motion, and not based on the context. Note that the 
form zeugnouménous is a present medio-passive participle, and has stative meaning, rather 
than resultative, as a perfect participle would have. 


12. See Luraghi (1996a). 


META 


1. See Mommsen (1895) for statistics on the use of metd in Comitative function in various 
authors. Less frequent occurrence of metd in Comitative expressions in Herodotus owes to 
the higher frequency of stin, see §3.6. 


2. See also Luraghi (2001b). 
3. For similar remarks on siin, see §3.6. 


4. Interestingly the extension of Comitative markers to Manner appears to precede the 
extension to Instrument, at least based on data from the Indo-European languages. 


5. See Wackernagel (1922:218) and Humbert (1930). 


6. A comparable use is found with the preposition per, ‘through’ in Italian: whereas 
avere/tenere fra le mani has the concrete local sense of ‘have/hold in one’s hands’ (fra means 
‘between’ or ‘among’), avere per le mani, literally ‘have through one’s hands’, means ‘busy 
oneself with’, similar to the Greek idiom. 


AMPHI 


1. See Hoffmann (1857:3); the author also shows how, in nominal compounds, the meaning 
‘both sides’ could indicate different pairs of sides, such as right/left, above/below, etc. 


2. See §3.14 for similar meaning of the accusative and the dative with metd. 


3. To demonstrate the difference, Hoffmann (1857:8) remarks that while there is a word 
peridromos, ‘encircling, there is no amphidromos. In fact Hoffmann is mistaken, because 
the latter word does exist; however, it means ‘running both ways’, without implying circular 
movement. 


4. This passage is considered spurious by the editors. 


5. This usage is common for peri, too; on the distribution of the two prepositions, see 
Dubuisson (1977). 


PERI 


1. For a survey of the Homeric usage see Zycha (1886). 


2. The dative occurs regularly when the verb denotes a state (‘to be wearing’); when it 
denotes an action, as in (4), one can find either the dative or (less frequently) the accusative. 


3. In examples like (6) the fact that the trajector moves around the landmark, covering all 
sides with motion, implies protection. This development explains the possible occurrence of 
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uniplex trajectors without motion (and without implication of a trajectory), and is explicit 
in the meaning of the verb peribainein, ‘to protect’, compound with bainein, ‘to walk. 


4. Several other examples of case alternation are cited in Zycha (1887). 


PROS 


1. poti and proti are Homeric forms of pros. 


2. Actually, the Beneficiary interpretation already seems available for the homeric passage 
in (12), as understood by many scholars, e.g. Fritz (1997:247). In fact, if a human being acts 
on behalf of another human being, the former can be said to act to the benefit of the latter. 


3. Recall that pard with the accusative denotes Direction with animate Landmarks, but it 
denotes Location with inanimate ones ($3.5). So we have a distinction: prés + acc. = towards 
an inanimate entity vs. pard + acc. = towards an animate entity. 


4. An example where the same verb, légein, ‘to say’, occurs in the passive with Agent encoded 
through hupé with the genitive is (52) in §3.13, also from Herodotus. Note that the agent in 
(29) is indefinite, while in (52) of $3.13 it is denoted by a definite NP. 


5. Other verbs that can take an Agent phrase with prds are verbs of mental activity; further- 
more, prés appears to be used by Herodotus to express the agent with nominalizations, see 
Luraghi (2000b). 


EPI 


1. Indeed, this group of verbs can also take epi with the genitive, see Fritz (1997: 122-123). 


2. Conti (1996: Fn. 23) is aware of the fact that relevance of animacy for the choice of certain 
prepositions or prepositional phrases is not limited to epi, and mentions the case of pard 
with the genitive (only used for motion away from a human referent after Homer, see $3.5; 
we may also add prés, which selects ablatival value of the genitive with human referents and 
partitive with inanimate ones). Note however that there appear to be no other instances 
where the use of the dative with prepositions is connected with animacy. 


3. That the meaning ‘against’ is derived through focussing of the contact feature does not 
imply that epi with the dative always denotes final contact: there are occurrences where it is 
explicitly stated that the trajector does not reach the landmark, as in Aineias d’epi Mérionéi 
doru ... héken ... all’ho men dnta idon heletiato ... égkhos, “Aeneas cast his spear against Meri- 
ones, but he, having seen in advance, avoided the spear” (JI. 16.608-10). But this does not 
invalidate my analysis, since the intended trajectory should have reached its goal, and this 
does not happen only on account of another unexpected event. 


4. Gonda (1957) understands the use of epi with the dative in Purpose expressions as a way 
to reinforce the meaning of the case. 


5. Chantraine (1953: 108-109) argues that, in spite of some exceptions, the three cases with 
epi and the word for ‘ship’ display the following organization: dative: Location ‘by, genitive: 
Location ‘or’ or Direction ‘upon’; accusative: Direction ‘towards’. 
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6. With reference to the seemingly synonymous expressions epi khthoni ‘on the earth 
(pat.)’/ epi khthondés, same meaning (GEN.), Ruijgh (1994) remarks that the former is more 
frequent in formulaic expressions, which demonstrate its greater antiquity. 


7. The abstract use of epi with the genitive in Homer is limited as to the number of occur- 
rences, but semantically more varied than its use with the accusative. 


8. Helbing (1904:61) also gives a list of passages with either the dative or the genitive, 
denoting the same SR. 


Conclusions 


1. In the case of eis the Container metaphor occasionally did not apply in Homeric Greek 
already, see §3.3. 


2. I call non-directional the use of the accusative with pard with the meaning ‘along’, al- 
though this meaning implies a direction in the trajectory: however, the notion of direc- 
tion crucially depends on the structure of possible landmarks, and not on an independent 
meaning of the accusative. 


3. The difference in case depends on the disappearance of the dative with hupé in Agent 
expressions after Homer (see $3.13.). 


4. There are no comprehensive studies regarding the development of prepositions in Byzan- 
tine Greek. Jannaris (1897) has some data, but is largely outdated. Some information can be 
found in Browning (1983) and Horrocks (1997); see further Bortone (2000). 


5. In the Middle Ages case variation with prepositions disappeared in Greek. In the koiné 
we already find traces of limitations in the use of the prepositional dative, but not yet for the 
genitive: as stressed by Rossberg (1909: 10), the genitive is the most frequent case within PPs 
in Greek non-literary papyri from Egypt. 


6. On the use of prepositions in New Testament Greek see Regard (1919). 


7. Being post-classical, this development falls beyond the scope of this book. However, I 
would still like to add that the instrumental meaning of en in the New Testament is consid- 
ered as due to Semitic influence: in the Semitic languages, the same preposition or prefix 
(in Hebrew b-) expresses both Location and Instrument; in fact the Semitic languages offer 
one of the most interesting examples of syncretism of these two semantic roles, see above, 
§1.2.4.2. As I have argued at length here and in §2.3 foll., the Instrument-as-Container 
metaphor was very widespread in Greek: not only did it lie behind syncretism of the da- 
tive/locative with the instrumental, it also explains the way in which body parts are con- 
ceptualized; affixes with both locatival and instrumental value are found in derivational 
morphology as well as in inflection. So the instrumental use of en should be regarded as 
a ‘secondary Semitism’ (Moulton 1911). As Humbert puts it: “La périphrase au moyen de 
en est parfaitement hellénique ...; mais sa diffusion 4 un moment de histoire — diffusion 
spontanée et non pas seulement artificielle et livresque ... — ne s’explique que par le réle 
que le colonies sémitiques répandues dans tout ’Empire ont pu jouer: la diffusion de en en 
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valeur instrumentale semble avoir été aussi rapide que celle du Christianisme” (Humbert 
1930: 48). 


8. See Humbert (1930: 116-128). Rossberg (1909: 28) gives a few examples of instrumental 
en from non-literary papyri, mostly involving body parts. 


9. Beneficiary expressions with did and the accusative are sporadic in the Koine, and fully 
develop only in Medieval Greek. 
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